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PASSIONAL  ZOOLOGY. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

OF  THE  CHASE,  AND  ITS  IHFLIJElSrCE  OH  THE  DESTIHIES 
OF  HUMAHITY. 

Man  is  king  of  the  earth.  To  his  royalty  are  attached  certain 
attributes  called  the  natural  rights  of  man.  The  chase  is  the  first 
of  these  rights. 

The  chase  is  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  the  arts.  It  is  anterior 
to  the  kitchen  and  to  war.  Humanity  owes  it  its  first  great  coat 
and  its  first  roast  beef.  The  chase  is  cotemporaneous  with  the  day 
when  the  advent  of  misery  closed  the  paradisaical  sera  on  our  globe, 
and  shut  upon  humanity  the  gates  of  the  garden  of  Eden ; or,  to 
speak  more  clearly,  it  is  cotemporaneous  with  the  day  when  man 
fell  from  Edenism  into  the  savage  state,  and  had  to  resign  himself 
to  gain  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  On  this  day  man  in- 
vented the  chase  to  try  to  raise  himself  from  his  fall. 

The  chase  is  the  first-born  industry  of  necessity,  the  first  mani- 
festation of  the  power  and  the  liberty  of  man.  Through  it  he  sig- 
nalizes the  act  of  taking  possession  of  his  globe. 

The  chase,  pivotal  industry  of  the  savage,  is  at  the  same  time 
the  point  of  departure  for  social  progress,  the  first  bound  of  eman- 
cipating labor,  which,  thousands  of  years  after,  is  to  reopen  for 
humanity  the  gates  of  happy  destinies. 

The  chase  is  also  the  most  noble  employment  of  the  human  fac- 
ulties. It  is  the  exercise,  par  excellence^  to  make  strong  men.  The 
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hunter,  the  destroyer  of  monsters,  is  the  born  benefactor  of  hu- 
manity, the  protector  of  harvests  and  herds,  the  guardian  of  the  or- 
phan, the  defender  of  woman,  and  of  all  the  oppressed. 

[The  peasantry  of  Europe  might  hardly  by  these  titles  recognize 
those  stately  nobles  who,  before  the  revolutions  of  the  last  century 
had  quickened  the  principle  of  democracy,  used  to  sweep  over  their 
fields  of  growing  grain,  with  retinues  of  servants^  hounds,  and 
horses.  But  we  here  speak  of  more  primitive  epochs,  when  there 
was  a work  for  the  hunter  before  agriculture  could  commence. — Tr.] 

What  made  so  great  the  names  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  a crowd 
of  other  heroes  ? Their  passion  for  the  chase.  The  history  of  the 
heroic  ages  is  only  a treatise  on  hunting.  Humanity  in  its  gratitude 
attributes  the  invention  of  the  hunt  to  its  gods.  Olympus  is  peo- 
pled with  hunting  gods.  And  what  gods ! The  most  beautiful, 
the  youngest,  the  most  adored  of  all.  It  is  Apollo,  god  of  the  day, 
the  god  of  poetry  and  fine  arts,  the  same  that  killed  the  serpent 
Python  with  arrows  ; Bacchus,  inventor  of  wine,  tamer  of  tigers, 
and  supreme  consoler  of  afflicted  mortals  ; Diana,  the  modest  vestal, 
the  lithe  and  elegant  goddess  of  the  chase  and  of  chastity ; Diana, 
sister  of  Apollo,  and  most  beautiful  of  the  immortals  after  the  mother 
of  Love  and  the  Graces ; Diana,  who  did  not  obtain  the  first  prize 
of  beauty  at  the  great  competition  on  Mount  Ida,  because  she  would 
not  seek  it,  because  the  scruples  of  her  ferocious  modesty  would 
not  permit  her  to  accept  the  conditions  of  the  programme  of  exam- 
ination, because  the  proud  goddess  who  had  commenced  by  meta- 
morphosing into  a stag  the  hunter  Acteon,  guilty  of  surprising  her 
amid  her  nymphs  in  her  bathing  toilet,  could  not  decently  present 
herself  in  a similar  costume  to  the  eyes  of  the  Trojan  shepherd. 

I beg  to  be  informed  here  why  the  Greeks,  who  have  found  it 
necessary  to  place  three  or  four  hunters  or  huntresses  of  high  title 
in  the  senate  of  the  gods,  have  not  even  dreamed  of  reserving  the 
smallest  place  in  this  august  assembly  for  the  patron  of  fishermen. 
I know  the  Greek  mythology  too  well,  and  its  habitual  generosity, 
to  attribute  this  conduct  in  regard  to  a pacific  industry  to  a vile 
and  sordid  motive  of  economy.  The  gratitude  of  mortals  did  more 
than  decorate  the  benefactors  of  the  world  with  the  vain  title  of 
gods,  and  place  them  in  Olympus,  It  gave  them  a place  on  the 
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earth  in  magnificent  Pantheons,  it  consecrated  to  them  a salaried 
worship,  and  erected  altars  to  those  who  had  ransomed  man  from 
his  misery  and  his  ignorance.  If  it  fell  to  the  Greek  people  to  eter- 
nize, by  admirable  monuments,  the  remembrance  of  benefits  and  its 
own  gratitude,  it  is  because  the  Greek  people  is  the  only  one  that  has 
understood  the  sanctity  of  passion,  the  work  of  God,  and  that  has 
dared  to  deify  Love,  the  source  of  all  poetry,  of  all  justice,  and  all 
religion. 

A proof  that  the  gratitude  of  the  people  has  through  all  times 
attached  to  the  name  of  the  hunter,  is  that  the  hunter  was  in  all 
times  also  the  hero  of  popular  legends  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas 
and  Cephisus,  as  on  those  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  literature  of  North 
America,  a country  born  but  yesterday,  has  yet  scarcely  produced 
more  than  one  masterpiece  and  one  type.  This  masterpiece  is  a 
history  of  the  hunt,  this  type  is  ‘‘ Leatherstocking, the  primitive 
hunter,  chaste  and  religious. 

The  most  adorable  weaknesses  of  the  goddesses  of  Olympus 
have  also  been  due  to  some  hunter.  There  are  no  two  interests 
more  strictly  connected  in  history  than  those  of  the  hunter  and 
lovely  woman,  except  those  of  the  chase  and  of  liberty.  The  god- 
dess of  Paphos,  of  Cythera,  and  Gnidus  ; Yenus,  who  was  so  much 
scandalized  for  her  light  conduct,  never  had  a lover  so  much  to 
her  heart  as  the  hunter  Adonis,  whom  a formidable  wild  boar's  tusk 
tore  from  her  tenderness,  and  over  whose  wounds  she  shed  so  many 
tears  that  a flower  sprang  up  thence.  The  rosy  fingered  Aurora  ; 
Aurora,  so  refractory  to  the  fires  of  old  Titan,  her  legitimate  hus- 
band, compromised  herself  scandalously  for  the  hunter  Cephalus. 
The  chaste  Diana  herself  could  not  resist  too  well  the  charms  of 
Endymion,  and  more  than  once  needed  the  pretext  of  an  eclipse  to 
explain  the  irregularities  in  her  service  of  nocturnal  illumination. 
Poetry  attests  that  it  is  to  the  justness  of  his  eye  and  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  a skillful  marksman,  that  the  shepherd  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
owed  the  remarkable  honor  of  being  chosen  by  three  young  immor- 
tal damsels,  very  lightly  dressed,  as  sovereign  arbiter  of  an  import- 
ant question. 

The  Chase  is  the  only  branch  of  industry  where  the  importance 
of  the  function  is  measured  by  talent  and  capacity,  where  facetious 
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criticism  is  in  fasHon,  and  is  pitiless,  for  the  awkwardness  of  mis- 
placed pretensions.  Whence  the  self-esteem  of  the  hunter,  the  sen- 
timent of  personal  dignity,  the  exaltation  of  courage,  and  the  con- 
tempt of  death  ? Who  more  stoically  supports  torture  and  dies 
better  than  the  savage,  hardened  by  the  chase  to  suffering  and  pri». 
vation?  It  is  true  that  the  savage  of  the  great  lakes  in  singing 
his  death-song  was  persuaded  that  the  Manitou  awaited  to  give  him 
a hunting  permit  for  the  spirit  forests.  It  has  not  been  calculated 
how  far  the  love  of  the  chase  enters  into  the  contempt  of  death 
among  these  brave  martyrs. 

If  so  many  goddesses  and  queens  have  been  seen  to  marry  shep- 
herds, it  is  because  shepherds  are  of  the  wood  of  which  hunters  are 
made,  and  hunters  of  the  wood  of  which  heroes  are  made. 

If  the  hunter  so  often  obtains  the  prize  of  honor  decreed  by  beau- 
ty, it  is  because  beauty  has  not  given  in  to  the  error  of  false  moral- 
ity, and  has  nobly  remained  faithful  to  the  voice  of  God,  which  is 
passional  attraction,  and  which  secretly  designates  to  her  His  elect. 
God  has  conceded  to  woman  the  privilege  of  making  men  happy, 
only  on  condition  that  she  choose  them  among  the  worthiest,  among 
warriors,  hunters,  and  heroes.  Love  is  the  focus  of  enthusiasm,  and 
generator  of  glory,  the  court  of  appeal  which  raises  merit  from  the 
unjust  condemnations  of  society.  Capital  is  its  black  beast,  to  hum- 
ble which  makes  its  happiness.  On  the  other  side,  God  has  placed 
within  the  hearts  of  heroes  supreme  attraction  for  the  happiness  of 
love.  Victorious  Hercules  has  spun,  perhaps,  a hundred  distaffs 
for  the  first  kiss  of  Omphala,  and  only  at  a much  later  period  claimed 
higher  wages. 

Moralists  have  cast  much  blame  on  this  pretended  weakness  of 
the  noble  son  of  Alcmena,  spinning  at  a woman’s  feet.  For  my 
own  part,  I know  of  nothing  more  religious  or  more  human  than 
this  touching  myth  of  the  personification  of  brute  force  subdued  by 
charm,  than  those  eternal  and  delightful  stories  of  Mars  disarmed 
by  Love,  of  lions  that  passion  transforms  into  lambs.  God  and  the 
human  race  have  no  worse  enemies  than  those  proud  moralists  who 
pretend  to  correct  the  work  of  God,  in  compressing  passions,  and 
who  do  it  so  awkwardly,  that  they  never  fail  to  cause  its  explosion 
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for  the  greater  misfortune  of  the  stupid  societies  that  have  faith  in 
their  doctrines. 

[The  fault  of  the  moralist  is  not,  properly  speaking,  that  of 
requiring  the  compression  of  individual  attractions,  and  their  sub- 
ordination to  the  public  weal  or  social  order ; but  of  stopping  at 
this  point,  instead  of  criticising  the  social  sphere  and  seeking  to  dis- 
cover and  organize  an  order  capable  of  conciliating  individualities 
and  passional  attractions,  and  to  obtain  a general  maximum  rather 
than  a minimum  of  satisfactions. 

The  most  rigid  moralist  will  not  contend  for  any  repression  of  in- 
dividual will  or  attraction,  except  on  the  ground  of  its  inconsistency 
with  the  liberties  of  others,  or  with  one’s  own  liberty  in  other  res- 
pects : the  most  rampant  advocate  of  passional  liberty  cannot  ob- 
ject to  this,  a given  state  of  society  being  the  fixed  term.  The 
essential  difference  then  between  the  civilized  moralist  and  the  de- 
fender of  the  passions,  is  that  the  former  considers  social  convention 
to  be  the  fixed  term  by  which  the  individual  soul  must  be  tried, 
and  to  which  its  passions  must  be  cut  down,  while  the  other  con- 
ceives of  the  soul  as  the  fixed  term  by  which  social  relations  should 
be  calculated,  and  to  the  development  of  whose  attractions  its 
order  must  be  conformed. 

Thus  it  may  be  wrong  for  an  individual  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  to  violate  the  marriage  vow  and  form  a new  relation,  though 
this  may  be  essentially  the  truest  thing  for  all  parties  immediately 
concerned ; it  may  be  wrong  on  account  of  the  scandal  and  injury 
to  the  parties  by  the  intervention  of  civilized  law  and  morality,  but 
this  does  not  prevent  the  advocate  of  passional  liberty  from  protest- 
ing against  laws  and  codes  of  morals  that  impertinently  assume  to 
control  the  liberty  of  individual  action  in  affairs  of  passional  affinity. 
He  traces  here  to  the  arbitrary  social  convention  the  true  cause  of 
mischief. — Tr.] 

The  Hunter  is  the  strong  man  who  claims  only  by  his  right  and 
his  arm,  submits  to  the  yoke  of  no  tyranny,  who  prefers  death  to 
slavery,  who  abdicates  the  enjoyment  of  none  of  his  natural  rights 
but  in  virtue  of  a contract  freely  consented.  It  is  the  man  of  na- 
ture, the  vigorous  pioneer,  who  abominates  the  steam-engine  and  the 
repugnant  labor  of  the  factory.  His  vast  lungs  breathe  indepen- 
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dence  with  the  air  of  the  mountains  and  the  woods.  The  miasm 
of  cities  kills  him.  Liberty,  action,  and  life  in  the  sunshine  are  his 
first  necessities. 

It  is  a holy  and  noble  part,  I repeat,  that  the  Hunter  plays  in  the 
history  of  humanity.  Shall  I tell  whence  springs  the  strong  inter- 
est which  attaches  to  the  person  of  Hobinson  Crusoe  ? 

This  prodigious  interest  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
the  poor  shipwrecked  sailor  represents  to  us  unconsciously  that  of 
humanity,  cast  also,  by  the  grand  shipwreck  of  the  fall,  on  a desolated 
and  uncultivated  earth  ; of  humanity,  in  conflict  with  destitution  and 
ignorance,  and  ransoming  itself  from  its  condemnation  by  the  Chase. 

The  Hunter  goes  for  more  than  three  fourths  in  the  success  of 
Daniel  De  Foe’s  book.  Take  from  Eobinson  his  gun  and  his  pow- 
der, there  is  no  more  romance. 


Oh,  the  love  of  liberty,  of  an  untrammeled  range,  which  blind 
legislators  will  not  understand ! Oh,  the  happiness  of  the  fields 
and  of  carelessness,  and  the  shade  of  great  woods,  and  sweet  idle- 
ness in  the  sunshine,  for  a youth  of  twenty,  strong  and  ardent,  who 
has  vegetated  in  the  dark  and  muddy  cross  streets  of  the  cities, 
and  has  suffered  from  the  universal  selfishness,  and  from  his  own 
misery,  and  from  the  misery  of  others. 

I inhabited  the  Mitidja,  in  1842.  I was  the  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict at  first  most  unhealthy,  now  the  richest  and  best  cultivated 
perhaps  of  all  the  Algerian  districts. 

When  the  multiplied  expeditions  of  the  general  governor  had 
beat  back  the  Emir  beyond  the  frontiers  of  Morocco,  the  report 
was  spread  in  the  province  of  Algiers  that  the  road  from  Medea  to 
the  capital  was  safe,  and  that  isolated  soldiers  had  traversed  it 
without  encumbrance.  Immediately  the  spirit  of  adventure  rekin- 
dled in  the  inhabitants  of  the  feverish  plain.  The  most  enterpri- 
sing escaped  from  the  fields,  where  the  soldier  is  too  much  the 
master,  and  pushed  toward  the  south.  It  was  Spring,  in  the 
balmiest  and  most  flower  enameled  days  of  the  season  of  the  Sun. 

The  chief  cook  of  the  principal  restaurant  at  Boufarik,  disap- 
peared, an  artist  invaluable  for  the  delicacy  of  his  crab  sauces,  and 
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the  excellence  of  his  terrapin  stews.  The  colony  wept  for  him, 
authority*  reclaimed  him,  but  unsuccessfully,  by  the  voice  of  the 
drum.  Some  days  from  this  disappearance,  the  chief  of  the  dis- 
trict, making  a reconnaissance  toward  the  sources  of  the  Arratch, 
met  the  fugitive  sleeping  the  sleep  of  innocence  under  a dark 
mass  of  orange  trees.  Around  him  lay,  in  the  most  artistic  disor- 
der, the  wrecks  of  his  last  meal,  innumerable  stalks  of  wild  aspar- 
agus decapitated,  a pile  of  quite  fresh  partridge  egg-shells,  speak- 
ing witness  of  some  monster  omelet,  whose  golden  fringe  still 
bordered  a gigantic  frying-pan,  which  served  the  sleeper  as  an  um- 
brella. How,  you  here,  idle  fellow  said  the  civil  officer,  de- 
lighted with  his  guest : ‘‘  you  asleep  in  broad  daylight  under  the 
orange  trees  of  the  Arratch,  when  all  the  stomachs  of  the  colony 
call  you,  when  glory  and  fortune  at  once  extend  their  arms  to  you, 
when  the  great  markets  are  reopened,  and  game,  fish  and  fowl,  de- 
scend again  to  the  fabulous  prices  of  the  first  days  of  the  French 
occupation  ? Rise,  do  you  see,  and  regain  from  this  evening  the 
sceptre  of  the  kitchen-range,  which  the  voice  of  public  interest 
forbids  you  to  abdicate  ?” 

The  artist  replied,  rubbing  his  eyes  : ‘‘  Who  talks  to  me  of 

work,  of  fortune,  of  kitchen-ranges,  when  I have  eighteen  francs  in 
my  pocket,  a gun  and  a frying-pan  ? Who  would  have  me  condemn 
myself  to  live  among  furnaces,  in  a constant  heat  of  forty-five  de- 
grees centigrade,  or  foolishly  grow  lean  for  the  pleasure  of  others, 
when  it  is  so  easy  for  me  to  be  happy  without  doing  any  thing  ? 
To  work,  to  give  oneself  trouble  in  this  blessed  land,  but  it  is  a 
reflection  on  the  good  God  who  has  poured  forth  His  treasures  here 
with  full  hands  ! What  good  to  heat  oneself  ? why  run  after  for- 
tune when  good  comes  in  sleeping  ? Oh  do  not  try  to  seduce  me 
by  flattering  my  pride  as  an  artist,  for  your  attempts  would  be  vain, 
and  I have  too  long  breathed  the  smoke  of  glory.  And  you,  who 
speak  to  me,  sir,  you  a hunter,  perhaps  if  you  knew,  as  I do,  the 
joys  of  wild  life,  you  would  do  like  me.’’  Whereupon  this  friend  of 
liberty  began  to  relate  his  happiness  to  me,  and  as  how  there  existed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Mitidja,  two  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  from 
Cape  Matifoux,  a delicious  Eden,  where  flowed  a peaceful  stream 
concealed  under  the  shades  of  citron  and  ash  trees,  a stream  Avhose 
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surface  was  furrowed  at  all  hours  by  thousands  of  water  hens,  of 
teal,  of  ducks — promises  of  eternal  roasts  and  stews  ; wh@re  every 
gleam  of  the  sun,  that  drew  its  luminous  zone  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  was  mirrored  back  from  the  scales  of  myriads  of  fish  ; where 
the  high  grass  of  the  banks,  watered  by  natural  brooks,  served  as 
country  and  asylum  to  worlds  of  snipes  and  water  rails,  as  well  as 
for  sows  of  the  mountain  that  came  down  to  bring  forth  their  young 
in  the  spring.  He  said  besides,  that  in  winter  every  tuft  of  rose- 
laurel  on  the  plain,  sheltered  a woodcock,  a rabbit,  or  a hare ; that  this 
plain  was  paved  with  quail^',  with  partridges,  and  Carthage  hens,  from 
the  sea  to  Mount  Atlas ; that  the  jujube,  the  orange,  the  citron,  the 
fig,  the  olive,  the  tobacco  plant,  and  the  vine,  offered  to  passengers 
fruits  that  no  one  had  as  yet  dared  to  appropriate,  and  that  he  had 
lived  there  eighteen  months,  he  the  third  of  a party  in  this  enchanted 
solitude,  with  three  francs,  fifty  centimes.  The  renewal  of  hostili- 
ties in  1839  had  chased  our  Robinsons  from  their  asylum.  Then 
they  retired  into  the  cities  to  let  the  storm  pass  over,  and  to  amass 
capital. 

Peace  had  returned,  and  all  three,  rich  with  respectable  econo- 
mies, went  to  find  happiness  again,  where  they  had  left  it. 

Joseph  (the  artist  in  stews)  awaited  his  two  associates  on  the 
banks  of  the  Arratch,  at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

And  the  chief  of  the  district,  touched  by  this  lively  picture  of 
the  charms  of  savage  life,  which  he  had  so  often  dreamed  of  in  his 
sad  youth,  sought  no  further  to  combat  the  resolutions  of  the 
artist.  He  only  promised  to  go  himself  to  pay  him  a visit  one  day 
in  the  season  of  snipes,  and  forced  him  to  accept  in  gratitude  for 
future  hospitality,  a complete  set  of  hunting  accoutrements  : a cut- 
lass, a saw,  and  all  the  ammunition  he  had  about  him.  The  chief 
of  the  district  has  not  kept  his  promise,  because  he  has  been  pre- 
vented by  a brutal  soldier,  who  had  him  arrested  by  gensdarmes 
for  refusing  to  condemn  two  poor  innocent  colonists. 

If  some  Parisian  hunter,  wandering  in  the  Algerian  solitudes 
about  these  precincts,  has  ■ met  with  our  savages,  he  has  received 
from  them,  I am  sure,  a comfortable  hospitality,  and  they  have  set 
hm  on  his  road  again,  and  the  artist  will  have  remembered,  in  honor 
of  his  guest,  the  secret  of  his  most  exquisite  culinary  recipes.  But 
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let  the  law  bring  back  these  savages  into  France,  and  before  six 
months  they  will  figure  on  the  benches  of  the  Court  of  Assizes  as 
robbers  of  game,  perhaps  even  as  murderers. 

[It  is  to  the  element  of  spontaneity  that  the  healthfulness  of  the 
naturalist’s  pursuits  are  due. — Tr.] 


Switzerland  was  emancipated  from  the  Austrian  yoke  by  the  ad- 
dress of  a hunter  well  known  on  the  scenery  of  the  opera.  Switz- 
erland owed  its  political  liberty,  amid  twenty  nations  enslaved,  only 
to  the  superior  skill  of  its  natives  as  marksmen,  a superiority  sus- 
tained by  the  continuous  exercise  of  the  right  of  the  chase.  But 
shame  now  to  that  odious  branch  establishment  of  Judah,  that  pours 
forth  every  year  clouds  of  rapacious  stock-jobbers  upon  all  the  Euro- 
pean capitals  ! shame  to  the  country  of  renegades,  that  trains  its  chil- 
dren to  the  trade  of  executioners’  servants,  and  furnishes  jailors  and 
police  to  all  the  tyrants  of  Italy  ! Revered  shades  of  William  Tell, 
Melchtal,  and  Arnold,  it  is  your  indignation  that  exhales  by  my 
mouth,  to  wither  with  a bloody  curse  those  vile  sustainers  of  abso- 
lutism, your  degenerate  sons  ! Oppression  never  approached  the 
mountains  of  Navarre  and  of  Biscay,  peopled  with  bear-hunters. 
There  is  an  order  of  peasants  in  Sweden,  because  the  peasants  have 
always  had  the  right  to  hunt  in  Sweden.  The  Scotch,  the  Arnaut, 
the  Kabaile,  all  the  last  conquered  of  nations,  are  hunting  people. 
The  Klepthe,  who  for  all  his  worldly  chattels  has  but  a good  gun, 
bronzed  by  the  smoke,  and  then  his  liberty  upon  the  mountains,  the 
Klepthe  has  finished  by  getting  the  better  of  the  Turk,  France  and 
Russia  assisting.  The  apogee  of  power  for  this  same  Turk  corre- 
sponds to  the  epoch  when  the  soldiers  of  this  nation  were  the  first 
bombardiers  of  the  world,  when  the  conquering  sultans  took 
along  with  them  packs  of  six  hundred  dogs  with  collars  of  vermilion. 

Those  noble  and  daring  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,  who  sus- 
tain a war  so  poetic,  so  embroidered  with  romantic  incidents,  against 
the  Russian  colossus,  pass  for  the  most  skillful  marksmen  in  the 
five  parts  of  the  globe.  The  Circassian  only  fires  from  horseback  ; 
his  target  is  a hat  thrown  into  the  air  at  a hundred  yards  distance. 

I have  heard  that  this  same  emperor  of  Russia,  who  naturally 
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desires,  like  an  intelligent  despot,  to  emancipate  his  subjects  from 
the  yoke  of  the  nobility,  •willingly  grants  them  the  right  of  hunting. 
If  it  is  thus,  the  Muscovite  people  is  nearer  to  its  liberty  than  is 
supposed. 

Why  has  India  been  so  often  ravaged  and  conquered  ? Because 
the  religion  of  Brama  forbids  to  shed  the  blood  of  beasts,  e.,  inter- 
dicts the  hunt.  The  English  people,  the  most  voracious  people  of 
prey  that  has  ever  been  known,  would  not  now  hold  the  Ganges  and 
Indus  in  its  nets  had  there  been  yonder  only  ten  thousand  good 
marksmen  to  bar  the  way  against  it.  The  Americans  of  the  Union 
were  not  a hundred  millions,  and  more,  like  the  natives  of  the  dou- 
ble Asiatic  peninsula,  they  were  only  from  two  to  three  millions, 
counting  women  and  children,  which  has  not  prevented  them  from 
very  readily  showing  the  English  out  at  their  door.  It  is  because 
all  the  Americans  knew  how  to  handle  the  fowling-piece,  and  that 
France  helped  them.  I am  proud  of  being  a Frenchman,  when  I 
see  the  heroes  of  my  country  run  to  the  aid  of  all  the  peoples  who 
wish  to  free  themselves : Americans,  Poles,  Greeks,  Belgians,  or  Irish. 

The  Irish,  those  famished  Helots  of  Britannic  Sparta,  supply 
another  formidable  argument  in  support  of  this  invincible  theory, 
that  the  fear  of  the  fowling-piece  is  the  surest  guarantee  of  inviola- 
bility to  the  rights  and  territories  of  a people.  The  Irish  race  has 
become  the  most  crushed  and  the  easiest  to  be  crushed  in  Europe, 
on  account  of  having  remained  for  whole  ages  a stranger  to  the  use 
of  the  fowling-piece.  It  is  not  the  'M'epeal”  that  will  save  the  chil- 
dren of  Green  Erin  from  the  anguish  of  hunger,  and  the  voracity 
of  the  English  minotaur.  Let  all  those  who  still  partake  the  sad 
illusions  of  O’Connell  take  note  of  this ; the  safety  of  Ireland  lies 
in  the  conquest  of  the  right  of  the  chase  (and  the  reinvestiture  of 
the  people  with  this  and  the  other  rights  usurped  and  monopolized 
by  their  landlords).  Scatter  a hundred  thousand  fowling-pieces 
over  Ireland,  with  a little  apprenticeship  in  the  manner  of  using 
them,  and  I may  see,  within  ten  years,  the  pearl  of  the  seas  rise 
resplendent  from  the  abyss ; otherwise  not.  Alas ! the  English 
lord  knows  as  well  as  I do,  and  long  before  me,  the  secret  of  Ire- 
land’s safety ; thus  he  may  accord  the  repeal,”  but  never  the  right 
of  hunting. 
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The  affection  of  the  mountaineers  of  the  Tyrol  for  the  despotic 
government  of  Austria  is  often  spoken  of.  The  Tyrolese  hunts, 
loves,  and  sings,  and  his  government  guarantees  to  him  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  three  dearest  rights.  Why  should  he  rebel  ? But 
let  the  paternal  government  fancy  to  deprive  the  Tyrolese  of  the 
right  of  hunting,  and  we  shall  see  fine  play. 

The  history  of  antiquity  is  as  rich,  perhaps  more  so  than  that 
of  modern  times,  in  materials  capable  of  serving  as  basis  and 
support  to  my  thesis  of  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  chase  with 
liberty. 

The  most  noble  and  deserving  people  of  antiquity,  that  which  has 
illustrated  all  others,  is  the  Athenian.  Now  these  Athenians,  so 
impassioned  for  liberty,  for  the  enjoyments  of  the  imagination,  for 
glory  and  the  arts,  were  pre-eminently  the  hunting  people  of 
Greece.  And  this  fineness  of  sight,  that  made  of  the  Athenians 
a nation  so  profoundly  artistic,  came  precisely  from  its  passion  for 
the  chase.  I do  not  invent,  I narrate.  The  assertion  is  Xeno- 
phon’s— ^Xenophon  the  great  writer,  the  great  captain,  the  great 
hunter,  is  that  man  of  antiquity  who  best  knows  what  he  knows. 

Pausanias  says,  that  the  Athenians  perceive  distinctly,  from  the 
promontory  of  Sunium,  the  crest  of  the  casque  and  the  gilded 
steel  of  the  pike  with  which  the  Minerva  of  the  Acropolis  is  armed. 
The  distance  is  forty  kilometres  (nearly  twenty-three  miles)  1 The 
Egynetes,  who  are  only  thirty  kilometres  (seventeen  miles)  from  the 
Acropolis,  see  the  handle  of  the  spear  move.  The  inhabitants  of 
Athens,  in  their  turn,  distinguish  perfectly,  with  the  naked  eye,  the 
least  details  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Egina.  The  history  of 
William  Tell,  and  that  of  Leather  Stocking,  also  called  Hawkeye, 
confirm  in  every  point  the  recital  of  Xenophon,  who  attributes  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  sense  of  sight  among  the  Athenians  to 
their  passionate  exercise  of  the  right  of  hunting. 

Fenimore  Cooper,  the  greatest  historian  of  the  chase  in  mod- 
ern times,  goes  farther  than  the  Greek  historian,  when  he  asserts 
that  the  Mohicans  will  recognize  the  track  of  a bird  in  the  air. 

Now  how  admirably  all  the  arts  are  connected. 

The  Athenians,  a hunting  people,  are  naturally  possessed  of  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  rural  life.  Their  famous  city  is  nothing  but  a 
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poor  village,  before  the  time  of  Pericles.  They  reserve  all  the 
pleasures  of  comfort  and  luxury  for  their  country  mansions,  and 
the  Pireus  alone,  which  is  the  quarter  of  the  exchange  and  the 
port  of  Athens,  is  embellished  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  and 
the  wonders  of  the  arts.  We  may  judge  how  strong  their  love  of 
horticulture,  by  the  explosion  of  universal  despair  commemorated 
in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  at  the  fatal  epoch  when  the 
Peloponnesian  war  obliged  all  the  neighboring  proprietors  to  im- 
prison themselves  in  the  city.  These  unknown  gardeners,  unknown 
like  most  of  the  useful  servants  of  humanity,  had  transplanted  to 
their  ungrateful  territory,  and  cultivated  with  love,  from  time  im- 
memorial, the  myrtle  and  orange  of  Media,  and  the  double  roses 
of  Rhodes.  To  them  remounts  the  art  of  cutting  and  dressing 
the  ivy,  the  box,  and  the  linden,  continued  to  the  present  day. 
At  Athens,  during  the  winter,  a considerable  trade  in  violets  was 
carried  on.  The  violet,  cardinal  emblem  of  friendship — a sweet 
flower,  born  from  the  purest  aromas  of  the  earth,  and  whose  per- 
fume our  planet  leaves  after  her  in  space — the  violet  was  the  favor- 
ite flower  of  the  Athenian.  The  city  of  Athens  was  represented 
under  the  figure  of  a majestic  woman,  her  brow  wreathed  with  a 
garland  of  violets.  It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a people  so 
strong  in  analogy  should  not  do  wonders  in  horticulture,  and  sur- 
pass its  rivals  in  all  branches  of  the  arts. 

Who. invented  tragedy,  the  song  of  the  goat?  Naturally  the 
Egycores,  goat-hunters  of  Diacria,  the  best  game  country  in  Attica. 
These  Egycores,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Athenian  hunters,  cov- 
ered themselves  with  immortal  glory  on  the  field  of  Marathon. 

As  the  transitions  of  the  seasons  were  abrupt,  and  the  Avinters 
severe,  in  Attica,  the  Athenians  were  incessantly  observing  the 
state  of  the  sky,  the  direction  of  the  winds,  the  color  of  clouds, 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  birds  of  passage,  the  flight  of  cranes, 
swallows,  and  especially  of  kites,  to  which  Aristophanes  reproaches 
them  with  paying  a superstitious  homage. 

Thence  the  astonishing  historical  knowledge  of  this  people  in 
natural  history  and  in  meteorology.  The  knowledge  of  Aristotle 
frightens,  me  for  his  epoch,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  Geoffroi  St. 
Hilaire  of  antiquity  could  have  found  no  fit  auditory,  except  amid 
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the  Athenian  population.  It  often  occurs  to  me  to  provoke  the 
hilarity  of  civilizees,  by  setting  forth  the  opinion  that  man,  in  his 
quality  of  sovereign  of  the  globe,  must  some  day  be  invested  with 
the  power  of  regulating  the  seasons,  of  moderating  or  stimulating, 
at  his  will,  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  so  as,  in  short,  to  make  rain  or 
fine  weather  at  pleasure  on  his  earth. 

Those  brave  obscurants  of  the  fashionable  world  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  privileges  of  their  species  can  rise  so  high.  Vainly 
you  may  object  to  them  that  the  sky  of  Egypt  has  been,  at  least, 
6000  years  without  raining,  and  that  this  phenomenon  of  celestial 
irrigation,  yet  unknown  in  these  localities  at  the  time  of  the  French 
expedition,  now  produces  itself  forty  days  in  the  year,  by  will  of 
the  present  viceroy,  Mohammed  Ali.  They  do  not  listen  to  you, 
and  shrug  their  shoulders  in  token  of  contempt  and  incredulity. 
They  were  more  polite  and  more  learned  than  that  at  Athens, 
twenty  centuries  ago.  At  this  time  every  one  took  account  per- 
fectly of  the  influence  of  forests,  and  of  their  destruction,  on  the 
climate  of  countries.  Theophrastus  mentions  a clearing  in  the 
environs  of  Philippi,  in  Macedon,  which  occasioned  a complete 
revolution  in  the  temperature  of  the  environing  districts.  Now  it 
seems  to  me  that  a forest  clearing  is  a work  of  the  hands  of  man. 
Most  of  the  towns  of  antiquity,  Greek  or  Roman,  had  their  sacred 
wood,  to  whose  protection  a local  legend  attributed  the  safety  of 
the  city.  The  Greeks  respected  the  forests,  and  never  allowed 
them  to  be  stupidly  cut  down  as  we  do,  in  order  to  gain  a few 
votes  for  a ministerial  candidate..  They  understood  all  the  impor- 
tance of  the  part  which  great  forest  masses  play  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  waters  of  heaven ; and  this  judicious  respect  for  the 
forests  reacted  very  happily  on  the  multiplication  of  the  large  spe- 
cies of  game.  Thus  the  bear  and  the  wolf  have  been  perpetuated 
until  our  day  in  the  north  of  Greece,  and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  if  the  family  of  curly-haired  lions,  to 
which  the  famous  lion  of  Nemea  belonged,  is  no  longer  found 
there.  Pausanias  relates  that  this  species,  so  much  to  be  regret- 
ted, long  chose  its  dwellings  among  the  groves  of  Tempo  and 
Olympus. 

The  same  Athenian  people,  in  its  love  for  natural  objects,  eagerly 
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occupied  itself  with  breeding  the  pheasant  and  peacock,  fifteen 
centuries  before  the  epoch  of  the  crusades,  in  spite  of  the  vulgar 
opinion,  which  is  wrong  in  attributing  to  these  holy  enterprises  the 
honor  of  first  importing  these  noble  fowls  into  the  European 
world. 

I should  find  myself  very  much  embarrassed  to  say  what  inven- 
tion there  is  that  does  not  proceed  from  the  chase,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  I should  be  tempted  to  draw  myself  out  of  the 
aftair  like  that  young  intellectual  pantheist,  who,  on  being  promised 
an  orange  by  his  archbishop  if  he  could  tell  him  where  the  good 
God  was,  replied,  ‘‘  I will  give  you  two  if  you  will  tell  me  where 
He  is  not.’’ 

It  is  the  Hunter  who  has  invented  the  dog — the  dog  that  gave 
to  man  the  herd — the  dog,  cornerstone  of  the  social  redemption. 
The  astronomer  descends  in  right  line  from  the  shepherds  of 
Chaldea,  to  whom  the  dog  had  given  some  leisure.  What  shep- 
herd is  not  somewhat  of  a hunter,  an  astrologist,  a sorcerer,  a phy- 
sician ? 

The  Scythian,  ancestor  of  the  German,  father  of  the  Franc,  are 
cited  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity  as  perfect  models  of  sobriety, 
innocence,  and  honor.  These  people,  so  jealous  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  who  bear  an  immaculate  reputation  for  justice 
and  bravery,  have  been  hunters,  among  whom  woman,  admitted 
into  the  counsels  of  the  tribe,  guides  the  warriors  to  glory,  com- 
bats and  dies  with  them.  It  is  the  superhuman  courage  of  the 
heroines  of  Scythia  that  recalls  the  tradition  of  a nation  of  Amazons 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thermodoon.  They  were  right  in  seeking  for 
the  free  woman  to  liberate  the  world,  those  Judases  of  St.  Simon- 
ism,  who  have  since  sold  the  blood  of  the  people  to  the  powers  of 
capital  for  a handful  of  gold ! The  voice  of  free  countries  pro- 
claims the  beneficent  influence  of  the  spirit  of  the  chase. 

The  testimony  of  various  beasts  is  also  homage  to  the  chase. 
The  dog,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  that  have  in  their  souls  so  much  finesse, 
rascality,  and  wit,  modestly  confess  that  they  owe  their  superiority 
over  other  beasts  only  to  the  daily  practice  of  hunting,  which  has 
developed  their  intelligence  immensely,  by  forcing  them  to  invent 
every  day  some  new  strategic  combination,  and  keeping  their  im- 
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aginations  constantly  awake.  I have  seen  dogs  perfectly  emaciated 
by  their  excessive  head  work, 

I know  not  whether  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  undertake  the  de- 
fense of  the  hunter  against  the  common  accusation  of  mendacity 
so  complacently  addressed  to  him  by  the  profane  herd.  The 
hunter  does  not  lie,  he  embroiders — he  embroiders  with  more  art 
and  delicacy  than  any  one  else — that  makes  him  so  many  enemies. 

Ornament,  imagination,  and  poetry  are  the  dress  and  the  luxury 
of  truth.  If  the  hunter  adorns  the  truth,  it  is  from  love  for  it,  as 
the  lover  decorates  the  woman  he  adores. 

It  is  not  his  fault  if  he  is  more  a poet,  and  more  initiated  than 
the  rest  of  mortals  in  the  secrets  of  God— if  his  language  is  more 
gilded  with  metaphors  than  that  of  common  use.  The  language 
of  the  setter  dog  is  also  full  of  metaphors ; but  who  ever  was 
tempted  to  call  that  an  evil,  and  to  impute  it  as  a crime  to  the  set- 
ter that  he  has  too  much  wit  ? It  is  his  business  to  have  wit,  this 
hunting  animal,  we  pay  him  for  that.  Wit  is,  after  all,  what  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  the  beasts.  The  good  hunter  is  rarely  modest — 
it  is  just  to  confess  it — but  still  less  a mere  boaster.  And  why 
should  he  lie,  when  the  truth  is  already,  by  itself,  so  attractive  and 
engaging  ? Let  the  beasts  speak  their  natural  language,  they  will 
always  have  more  spirit  and  grace  than  we  could  give  them.  And 
besides,  how  to  lie  in  an  entirely  practical  art,  where  the  demon- 
stration must  immediately  follow  the  theorem  ? The  vulgar  do 
not  understand  that  the  science  of  hunting  is  a science  of  observa- 
tion, a profound  science,  and  more  difficult  to  acquire,  a hundred 
times,  than  that  of  comets  and  eclipses,  and  that  he  who  possesses 
it,  and  who  has  paid  for  it  by  rheumatisms,  tusk-gashes,  and  dangers, 
has  the  right  of  using  a little  more  assurance  in  his  relations  than 
a mere  Parisian  of  Paris.  The  geometrician  also  affirms  positively, 
and  every  one  takes  care  not  to -accuse  the  geometrician  of  exag- 
gerating, for  fear  that  he  may  ask  to  give  the  proof  of  his  propo- 
sition. Then  if  the  hunter  is,  like  the  geometrician,  sure  of  what 
he  advances,  why  blame  his  confidence,  instead  of  admiring  his 
courage  ? The  true  hunter,  besides,  rarely  gets  proud  of  his  sci- 
ence ; he  knows,  indeed,  that  he  will  always  remain  below  the  dog 
in  finding  out  game,  and  below  the  rheumatism  and  the  hare  m 
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foreseeing  clianges  of  weather.  I am  obliged  to  say  it,  but  it  is 
the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar  that  nearly  always  makes  the  lie  of 
the  hunter. 

When  I say  that  I have  shot  flying  a superb  salmon,  of  several 
pounds  weight,  I relate  with  all  possible  simplicity  a true  fact,  but 
I do  not  therefore  pretend  to  insinuate  that  salmon  have  wings ; it 
is  only  the  whimsical  imagination  of  the  auditor  which  has  imputed 
this  design  to  me.  I employ  a figure  of  rhetoric,  an  ellipse,  to  sa^^ 
that  I have  shot  flying  at  a sea-eagle,  which  has  experienced  so 
much  emotion  at  the  whistling  of  my  ball,  as  to  have  let  the  prey 
he  held  in  his  claws  fall  into  my  game-bag.  I have  not  lied,  since 
I shot  flying — since  the  fish  has  fallen  from  the  air.  And  yet  how 
often  have  I not  seen  a frivolous  audience  explode  with  hilarity 
and  universal  incredulity,  at  the  simple  announcement  of  such 
a shot.  You  are  liable  every  day  to  shoot  flying,  a chamois 
bounding  over  an  abyss — a roebuck  leaping  over  a thicket : relate 
in  company,  in  the  simplest  manner,  the  accident  that  has  befallen 
you,  and  suddenly  you  shall  see  a fine  talker  rise  to  thank  you 
for  teaching  him  that  chamois  and  roebucks  have  wings,  a pecu- 
liarity, he  will  add,  with  an  air  full  of  malice,  of  which  he  had, 
until  then,  been  completely  ignorant.  For  my  own  part,  I declare 
all  conversation  impossible  in  a saloon  where  one  cannot  have 
killed  a deer  or  a salmon  flying.  The  lie,  in  matters  of  hunting, 
should  commence  only  beyond  the  limits  of  the  possible. 

The  hunter,  I have  said,  adorns  truth  because  he  loves  it.  There 
is  no  harm  in  that.  The  hunter  is  human — he  has  felt  cold  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  poor  goddess — he  has  understood  that  it  was 
necessary  to  dress  her  a little,  to  produce  her  to  better  effect  in  a 
world  where  false  modesty  reigns — where  the  corruption  of  the 
soul  leads  man  to  blush  at  the  most  charminsf  creations  of  his  God. 
But  how  the  respect  of  the  hunter  for  truth  reveals  itself  through 
the  slightest  details  of  those  ornaments  with  which  he  has  decked 
his  idol  1 How  gracefully  the  waving  folds  of  her  silken,  pearl- 
embroidered  mantle  lend  themselves  to  delineate  the  most  delicious 
curves  at  the  least  motion  of  the  breeze ! How  ill  they  keep  the 
secret  which  the  artist  has  confided  to  them.  I swear  to  you,  it 
would  not  have  been  the  moralists  of  the  puritan  school  that  would 
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have  invented  the  genealogy  of  Love,  son  of  Yenns;  nor  that  of 
Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom,  who  issues  from  the  brain  of  Jove, 
already  armed  to  combat  error.  It  would  not  have  been  the  pub- 
lican orators  of  our  days  that  would  have  dared  to  enrol  under  the 
banner  of  the  same  god — under  the  ignoble  banner  of  Mercury — 
the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  and  the  robber,  as  those  fable-making 
Greeks,  bolder  and  franker  than  we  are,  have  not  feared  to  do. 

On  my  soul  and  conscience,  I tell  you,  the  hunting  people  that  has 
created  the  mythology — the  Greek  people — has  reared  to  august 
Truth,  the  most  magnificent  temple  that  the  love  of  mortals  has 
ever  yet  built.  And  never  has  austere  religion  or  doctrine  of  sacri- 
fice formulized  the  eternal  truth  in  a manner  so  neat  as  the  pagan 
mythology,  nor  better  characterized  the  relations  of  man  with 
nature  and  with  God.  Hunter  and  spiritual  was  that  Athenian 
people  whom  God  formerly  chose  to  sow  the  principles  of  His  law" 
upon  the  new-born  globe — -that  Greek  people,  to  whose  beneficent 
and  imitative  genius. the  present  civilization  still  pays  homage. 

Hunter  and  spiritual  is  still  the  people  to  whom  God  has  trans- 
mitted the  heritage  of  Athens — the  people  whose  generous  sons 
will  have  sounded,  before  the  end  of  the  nge,  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  reveille  of  freemen  and  the  knell  of  tyrants — 
the  people  of  unity  and  fraternity — the  people  of  my  country, 
whose  emancipative  genius  and  glorious  name  the  Harmonian  gen- 
erations will  bless. 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

EUKOPEAN"  FEAN-CE ITS  CLIMATE,  USTHABITANTS,  AKB 

ZOOLOGICAL  SCHEDULE. 

France  is  a country  favored  by  heaven.  It  is  the  country  of 
noble  hunters  and  noble  thinkers — the  country  of  the  queen  wo- 
man— of  delicious  wines  and  exquisite  game. 

In  no  other  country  of  the  world  has  God  sown  more  songs, 
treasures,  and  flowers.  The  spirit,  the  women,  wines,  and  game 
of  France  are  titled  with  a superior  aroma — have  a seal  of  their 
own,  which  will  not  allow  them  to  be  confounded  with  those  of 
other  growths  and  other  countries. 

France  is  the  warmest  country  on  the  globe  in  the  same  lati- 
tudes. The  isothermal  line  that  passes  through  Paris,  situated 
under  the  forty-ninth  degree,  passes  through  Philadelphia,  which 
lies  under  the  fortieth,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  as 
Naples.  The  latitude  of  Paris,  where  the  grape  and  the  peach 
ripen  in  the  open  air,  is  the  same  as  that  of  Quebec,  where  the' 
mercury  freezes.  The  average  temperature  of  France  is  the  same 
as  that  of  England ; but  neither  the  grape  nor  the  peach  will  live 
in  England.  This  is  also  a little  the  fault  of  the  English  popula- 
tion, a people  devoted  to  trade  and  merchandise,  and  which  has 
prohibited  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  its  island,  in  order  to  favor  the 
consumption  of  the  national  coal.  The  English  soil  is  only  a sort 
of  dark  lantern.  The  admirable  disposition  of  the  superficies  of 
the  French  territory  explains  these  favors  of  temperature.  High 
mountain  chains,  gradually  rising  from  north  to  south,  divide  our 
soil  into  a vast  series  of  deep  and  sheltered  basins,  almost  always 
open  at  the  south  and  closed  to  the  north  wind.  These  chains, 
although  some  of  them  are  crowned  with  eternal  snows,  give  rise  to 
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numberless  streams,  to  magnificent  rivers,  which,  slowly  descend- 
ing the  gentle  slope  of  their  beds,  water  and  fertilize  the  valleys, 
anastomose  or  run  parallel  with  each  other,  binding,  by  natural 
communications,  all  parts  of  the  territory,  and  facilitating  the  ex- 
change of  all  the  products  of  the  soil  between  the  inhabitants  of 
different  zones.  For  there  are  truly  three  zones  in  this  little 
France,  which  the  black  swallow  traverses  in  five  hours  through 
its  whole  extent.  There  is  the  tropical  zone,  where  the  orange 
and  pomegranate  ripen  in  the  open  air,  where  all  the  flowers  of 
the  tropics  flourish  in  the  breezes  of  the  south — the  zone  of  the 
Mediterranean  shore,  the  basins  of  the  Var  and  Tech,  where  frosts 
are  still  unknown,  where  the  clear  air  has  the  azured  tint  of  the 
Sicilian  Heaven,  and  distributes  with  as  constant  a prodigality 
splendid  days  and  starry  nights.  There  is  the  middle  zone,  where 
the  vine,  the  mulberry,  maize,  and  other  cereal  grains  grow ; then, 
lastly,  the  northern  zone,  where  the  grape  no  longer  matures,  but 
where  the  apple  and  the  hop  still  yield  their  harvest,  so  that  each 
division  of  this  blessed  land  should  have  its  exhilarating  liquor. 
Sometimes  the  productions  of  the  three  zones  will  meet  under  the 
same  eye,  and  rise  above  each  other  in  grades  from  the  base  to 
the  summit  of  the  same  mountain,  on  the  shores  of  the  blue  sea : 
below,  the  olive  and  the  cork-tree ; a little  higher,  the  mulberry, 
the  walnut,  and  the  oak ; then  the  chestnut  tree ; then  the  ash ; 
then  the  hemlock ; then  shrubs,  with  dark  and  glistening  leaves, 
bordering  the  region  of  eternal  snows,  where  the  soil  no  longer 
lives.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain  the  ortolan,  the  little  bustard, 
the  quail ; higher  up,  the  gray  partridge,  the  thrush,  the  snipe ; 
still  higher,  the  red  partridge,  the  grouse ; then  still  ascending,  the 
Guernsey  partridge,  th^  heath-cock,  the  hazel-hen  ; finally,  on  the 
limits  of  the  region  of  snows,  the  ptarmigan,  compatriot  of  the 
eagle,  the  wild  goat,  and  chamois. 

The  ancients  forgot  to  place  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  in 
one  of  those  oases  of  the  south  of  France,  where  the  tree  with 
golden  apples  grows,  and  which  Esculapius  now  assigns  as  a dwell- 
ing to  weak  chests  and  to  exhausted  constitutions.  Modern  poets 
have  repaired  the  omission  of  the  poets  of  the  Greek  mythology : 

Si  vellet  Deus  in  terris  habitare,  Biterris,”  they  say.  There  is, 
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in  fact,  no  pleasanter  climate  in  the  world  than  that  of  the  towns 
of  Beziers,  Perpignan,  Hjeres,  Antibes.  Happy  country — rich 
dwelling  of  man — if  man,  whose  mission  is  to  create  after  God, 
and  to  adorn  his  dwelling,  had  known  how  to  profit  by  the  bounty 
of  nature ! But  the  civilized  man,  that  inveterate  enemy  of  his 
own  happiness,  has  not  acted  thus.  He  has  furiously  laid  low  with 
his  axe  the  mountain  forests,  that  covered  the  tops  of  high  chains, 
and  carded  the  stormy  winds,  and  sifted  the  vapor  of  clouds  down 
in  mild  and  fertilizing  dew^s.  He  has  denuded  all  the  heights,  and 
opened  to  the  devastating  breath  of  the  maestral  (northwest  wind 
of  the  Mediterranean)  the  passes  of  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds, 
black  with  tempest,  meeting  henceforth  on  the  crests  which  they 
graze,  only  sharp  points  of  rock  to  tear  their  sides — the  clouds 
have  burst  upon  the  hills,  and  their  furious  cataracts  have  ravined 
the  declivities,  and  piled  up  below  in  plains  the  soil  washed  away 
from  the  hill-sides.  The  frost  has  nipped  the  vine — the  maes- 
tral has  driven  back  the  olive  and  the  tree  with  golden  apples 
from  the  sheltered  shores  of  the  southern  sea.  And  each  year 
some  new  misfortune  has  afflicted  cultures.  On  the  last  crop  came 
inundations,  the  hurricane,  or  the  waterspout — now  the  drouth,  or 
contagious  disease  of  the  herd  or  of  the  harvest — and  hideous 
famine,  the  purveyor  of  the  criminal  court  and  the  executioner, 
seats  itself  in  the  hearth  of  the  laborer  of  this  blessed  country. 
Eternal  shame  to  its  governors ! 

A noble  land  for  all  this,  and  cherished  by  God  among  all,  and 
destined  by  Him  as  the  tomb  of  all  barbarity — the  soil  where  the 
bones  of  the  Huns  and  Arabs  have  slept  for  so  many  ages — a land 
where  God  has  placed  the  heart  of  humanity — the  pivot  of  intel- 
ligent life,  where  every  cry  of  suffering,  and  all  the  curses  of  op- 
pressed nations  must  find  a response,  and  whence  the  regenerative 
idea  of  liberty  and  fraternity  was  to  gush  forth,  like  the  regenerat- 
ing arterial  blood,  to  the  very  ends  of  the  world.  In  one  word,  the 
land  of  the  good  God,  the  common  country  of  all  peoples,  where 
every  just  cause  was  sure  of  finding  martyrs ; every  exile,  a refuge  ! 

Noble  France,  whose  avenging  name  expiring  nationalities  lately 
invoked  under  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  saying : God  is  too  high, 
and  France  is  too  far ! 
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Noble  country,  and  noble  the  people  that  inhabits  it!  Frank 
people,  whom  the  ancient  world  saluted,  from  its  first  appearance 
on  the  scene  of  history,  by  the  title  of  Saviour  of  the  Christian 
Unit}^  and  buckler  of  God.  For  long  before  the  fierce  Sicambrian 
had  bent  his  brow  for  the  blessing  of  the  humble  servant  of  Christ, 
the  extermination  of  the  hordes  of  Attila,  the  scourge  of  God, 
already  proclaimed  the  prowess  of  the  hero  Frank,  and  the  might 
of  his  invincible  ai'm  ! Already  the  holy  and  emancipating  virgin, 
whose  mildly  radiant  aureole  was  to  color  with  such  poetic  reflec- 
tions every  heroic  page  of  our  annals,  had  made  her  appearance 
in  the  legend.  A great  nation,  so  generous,  so  repugnant  by  na- 
ture to  ignoble  traffic,  that  makes  a liar  of  man,  that  it  has  had  to 
fetch  from  Judah  and  Geneva,  mercenaries  trained  to  cheating  to 
keep  its  shops.  It  has  been  obliged  to  draw  from  the  stranger  its 
parasitical  tribe  of  money-shavers,  as  it  already  had  drawn  its 
chimney-sweeps  ! A.  great  and  holy  nation — the  only  one  in  which 
the  spirit  of  nationality  is  absent;  I mean  the  spirit  of  ancient 
barbarism,  the  hatred  of  the  stranger,  the  exclusive  love  of  their 
own  parish.  Ah,  let  the  incense-bearers  of  the  golden  calf,  let 
all  the  partners  of  the  Jew  King  deplore  the  incapacity  of  my 
countiy  people  for  affairs  of  commerce,  and  their  want  of  national 
selfishness ; I uphold  these  defects  as  France’s  proudest  titles 
of  glory,  as  the  clearest  signs  of  my  nation’s  superiority ! That 
spirit  of  ardent  nationality  is  good  for  the  people  of  prey.  It  is 
well  for  the  Englishman,  who,  out  of  England,  sees  only  people 
to  plunder,  to  wallow  in  his  insular  patriotism.  The  Englishman 
is  another  Jew,  who,  like  the  latter,  has  declared  war  upon  all  the 
peoples  of  the  wmild,  and  whose  fortune  can  be  made  only  by  the 
ruin  of  all  the  other  peoples.  But  it  is  precisely  because  it  has 
been  thus  for  the  Jewish  people  that  it  must  be  otherwise  for  the 
French  people — a Cliristian  nation.  When  the  drunken  English- 
man exclaims  in  his  stupid  pride— The  vine  does  not  groio  in  our 
island,  and  we  drinJc  the  luine  of  all  nations  the  Frenchman 
should  answ^er,  ‘‘  If  God  has  given  us  the  vine,  it  is  because  He 
wished  to  make  us  the  cup-bearers  of  the  globe ; let  us  take  the 
cup  of  fraternal  communion,  and  pour  out  the  wine  for  all  the 
nations.”  When  the  bloody  barbarian,  the  opium  merchant,  takes 
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for  his  maxim  Every  one  for  himself/’  the  genius  of  France  must 
write  on  its  banner,  ‘^All  for  each — each  for  all!’’ 

I admire  the  Dutchman,  the  Genevese,  the  English — all  those 
Jews,  calling  themselves  Christians — boasting  of  their  superiority 
in  the  ignoble  industry  of  traffic,  where  victory  is  assured  to  the 
greatest  cheat 

¥/hy  was  the  cause  of  popular  liberties  so  long  united  with  the 
cause  of  royalty  in  France  ? Why  did  the  liberty  of  the  com- 
munes begin  on  the  banks  of  the  Oise,  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
in  France  most  full  of  game,  under  the  protecting  shade  of  royal 
houses  ? 

Because  all  the  great  kings  of  France  are  hunters,  and  the  pas- 
sion of  hunting  is  like  the  love  of  glory  and  of  gallantry  in  their 
hearts.  Let  us  search  well  in  this  long  list  of  kings  during  four- 
teen centuries,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  most  glorious  names,  and 
those  most  cherished  by  popular  gratitude,  are  the  names  of  hunt- 
ing kings ; to  begin  with  good  King  Dagobert,  who  found  it  so 
hard  to  take  leave  of  his  dogs,  down  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XYI., 
so  worthy  of  a better  fate.  There  is  Charles  Martel,  the  hammer 
of  the  Saracens ; there  is  Pepin  the  Short,  who  severed  the  head 
of  a lion  with  a single  blow  of  his  scimetar ; there  is  Charlemagne, 
the  great  emperor  of  the  west,  the  conqueror  of  the  Saxons,  the 

* Pride  has  not  allowed  me  to  suppress  in  the  author’s  text  the  foregoing 
invectives  on  the  Jewish  people,  of  which  I am  a member.  ‘‘  Let  the  galled 
jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung.”  So  far  as  the  Jews  have  identified 
themselves  with  the  false  commerce  of  civilization,  they  well  deserve  this 
basting,  and  the  sauce  with  which  they  are  served  up  in  the  author’s  work 
entitled  “ Les  Juifs  Rois  de  I’epoch.”  Their  commercial  character  is,  how- 
ever, phenomenal,  and  not  essential — an  expediency  of  the  times — a quid 
pro  quo,  and  courteous  retort  upon  their  constituted  oppressors. 

The  Jews  first  bore  the  scepter  in  war,  under  the  reign  of  force ; now 
they  bear  the  scepter  in  commerce,  under  the  reign  of  fraud ; this  force 
of  intellect  and  character  remaining  the  same,  while  harmonic  channels  of 
development  are  opened  in  place  of  subversive  ones  ; they  take  their  fore- 
most rank  among  the  Caucasian  races  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  enter 
every  honorable  sphere  of  productive  industry  that  lies  open  to  them.  Had 
the  Jews  found  national  hospitality  in  the  countries  of  their  exile,  they 
might  have  been  farmers  instead  of  merchants,  and  M.  Toussenel  have 
missed  the  occasion  of  this  tirade. —Tr. 
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Lombards,  and  the  Avares.  All  these  heroes,  whose  powerful 
hands  arrest  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  whose  heavy  lance 
shivers  like  glass  the  swift  cavalry  of  Attila  and  of  Abderamis, 
have  preluded  to  these  games  by  hunting  the  Urus  in  the  dark 
forests  of  Austrasia. 

The  chronicles  of  their  time  attest  it.  The  Carlovingian  heroes 
dwelt  only  at  their  hunting-seats,  Heristal  and  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in 
time  of  peace. 

The  great  emperor — so  called  because  his  foot  was  twelve  inches 
Jong,  and  for  this  reason  served  his  subjects  as  a line-measure, 
called  the  Jcing's-foot — the  great  emperor  also  loved  the  chase,  as 
passionately  as  war.  One  of  his  whims  was  to  have  the  beautiful 
Hildegarde  accompany  him.  She  was  his  favorite  spouse,  and 
planted  her  lance  most  gallantly  in  the  tough  neck  of  the  wild 
bull.  At  other  times  the  whole  squadron  of  his  daughters  flies 
around  him,  lance  in  hand- — eight  vigorous  and  comely  riders,  who 
have  since  served  as  types  for  the  Bradamantes,  the  Marphisas, 
and  the  Clorindas,  and  whose  grace,  courage,  and  lightness  the 
twins,  poetry  and  music,  have  consecrated.  The  last  hero  of  this 
glorious  race  died  hunting,  torn  by  a boar-tusk  in  the  groin,  like 
the  beautiful  Adonis. 

Hunters  are  the  heroes  that  shine  in  the  crusades,  and  who  bring 
back  to  France  the  pheasant,  the  peacock,  and  falconry.  Louis 
XL,  that  king  of  France  who  did  most  for  the  people,  was  also 
the  first  hunter  of  his  time.  If  the  high  nobility,  sustaining  itself 
on  the  traitor  Bourguignon,  raised  against  him  the  war  of  the 
commonwealth,  it  is  because  the  king  wished  to  deprive  that  no- 
bility of  their  hunting  privileges,  so  distressing  to  the  laborer ; for 
where  the  lord  has  right,  the  beast  and  bird  have  right,  according 
to  the  feudal  code. 

Louis  XL  requested  to  be  buried  at  Clery,  in  a copper  tomb,  in 
a hunter’s  costume,  his  horn  by  his  side — and  the  poetry  of  the 
chase  owes  him  a requiem. 

Louis  XII.,  Francis  I.,  gallant  heroes  and  troubadours — one  of 
whom  does  not  think  cannon  balls  bold  enough  to  touch  a king  of 
France,  the  other  who  wears  out  three  swords  in  one  battle — 
Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  are  hunters  of  high  title.  Historians 
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never  exhaust  the  noble  qualities  of  the  good  hing  Louis  XIL 
Francis  I.  alone  occupies  more  space  in  French  history  than  ten 
kings. 

The  chase  has  also  its  luminous  ray  among  those  which  beam 
from  the  Pharos  of  the  new  dynasty.  With  this  noble  epoch  is 
connected  the  introduction  of  the  ounce  (a  small  hunting  tiger)  into 
the  French  chase— an  auxiliary  since  then  forgotten.  The  branch 
of  Yalois  has  inherited  the  glorious  hunting  fame  of  its  chief. 
Love,  under  Henry  II.,  resuscitates  the  worship  of  Diana,  and 
builds  new  wonders  of  the  world  to  her  divinity  ; and  the  Diana  of 
France  inspires  the  sculptors  and  architects  of  Anet,  as  happily  as 
the  Diana  of  Ionia  had  inspired  those  of  Ephesus.  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  so  happy  to  make  a fine  shot  with  the  arquebuss,  as  the 
chroniclers  relate^ — Catharine  de  Medicis  and  her  son  Charles  IX., 
so  unworthily  calumniated  by  history  for  having  prevented  the 
great  Protestant  lords  from  dividing  France  among  themselves, 
and  reducing  the  French  people  to  helotism,  as  the  great  Protest- 
ant lords  of  England  have  done  with  the  Irish — Catharine  and 
Charles  IX.  raise  to  a luster  hitherto  unparalleled,  the  noble  deeds 
of  the  chase.  The  son  consecrates  the  leisures  of  the  throne  to 
meditate  and  write  on  this  important  matter;  the  mother  makes* 
the  practice  of  huntingv  both  with  hound  and  hawk,  obligatory  on 
the  beauties  of  the  Louvre,  and  from  this  salutary  obligation 
springs  that  charming  swarm  of  Amazons,  so  redoubtable  for  the 
prowess  of  its  arms,  so  well  known,  in  the  history  of  French  gal- 
lantry, under  the  meiited  name  of  the  queen’s  flying  squadron.  It 
is  to  the  hunter  king,  Charles  IX.,  that  Jacques  du  Fouilloux,  a 
gentleman  of  Poictiers,  dedicates  his  celebrated  treatise  on  hunt- 
ing, a master-piece  of  observation  and  of  science  that  all  nations 
envy  us,  and  in  which  the  most  learned  of  our  day  still  find  some- 
thing to  learn. 

Henry  lY.,  the  only  king,  it  is  said,  whose  memory  the  people 
have  preserved,  has  but  one  passion — the  chase — after  those  of 
glory,  women,  and  play.  Louis  XIII.,  who  allowed  so  many  great 
things  to  be  done  under  his  reign,  holds  the  hunter  in  the  highest 
esteem,  weeps  over  the  decline  of  falconry,  and  raises  young  Al- 
bert de  Luynes  to  the  dignity  of  Constable  of  France,  to  reward 
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liim  for  his  skill  in  training  the  shiike  to  take  the  sparrow  flying. 
Salnove  atti'ibutes-  a bugle  flourish  for  the  fox  to  this  king,  who 
might  have  been  sur named  the  Just,  on  account  of  his  true  eye, 
being  the  first  French  prince  who  used  the  arquebuss  to  shoot 
flying.  Apollo  and  his  Muses-— Venus,  Diana,  and  Love — have 
wreathed  with  a poetic  crown  the  brow  of  the  great  king  to  whom 
no  glory  is  wanting,  who  did  more  for  liberty,  and  for  the  indivisi- 
bility of  the  French  nation,  than  any  of  those  who  have  followed, 
and  for  whom  was  wrought  the  first  double-barreled  gun.  Alas, 
with  the  intelligent  hunter  who  had  raised  the  hare-chase  to  the 
rank  of  a royal  amusement ; with  the  magnificent  creator  of  the 
wonders  of  Marly  and  of  Versailles,  cease  the  splendors  of  the 
monarchy  and  of  the  French  hunt.  All  perish  in  the  hands  of 
his  unworthy  successor,  who  allies  himself  with  England,  as  if 
there  could  be  alliance  between  the  bird  of  day  and  the  bird  of 
night.  And  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  royal  authority  dis- 
appears with  the  glory  of  the  French  hunt.  The  king  of  France 
has  opened  to  the  English  dog  the  entrance  to  his  kingdom.  Dark 
forests  of  Gaul,  veil  your  majestic  face  in  thickest  vapors,  that 
you  may  not  witness  the  coming  profanation.  Wreathe  your  low 
branches  in  a mail  of  thorns,  to  arrest  the  irruption  of  the  fox- 
hound, for  the  days  of  the  abomination  and  of  the  desolation  fore- 
told by  tlie  encyclopedists,  has  come.  The  anglomania,  a subtle 
poison,  has  made  a breach  into  our  laws,  our  morals,  our  costume ; 
and  it  will  not  pause  before  your  mysterious  fastnesses.  The  revo- 
lutionary axe,  which  strikes  together  with  the  English  idea,  and 
which  delights  to  cut  down  old  trunks,  like  old  dynasties — the 
revolutionary  axe  will  open  frightful  chasms  in  your  sides.  Moan, 
ye  mountain  echoes,  which  the  resounding  clamors  of  the  indigen- 
ous pack  will  no  longer  awaken. 

To  replace  our  races  of  Saintonge,  Poitou,  and  Lorraine— our 
Tvliite  dogs,  with  large  chest,  subtle  smell,  and  sonorous  voice — 
they  have  a dumb  and  rapid  race,  sprung  from  the  greyhound, 
that  force  the  stag  in  an  hour ! 

They  have  reduced,  by  three  fourths,  the  duration  of  pleasure, 
and  they  call  this  economizing  time.  Accursed  be  thou,  0 rose- 
water Minotaur  of  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  and  the  grand  Trianon — 
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curses  on  thee,  traitor  to  royalty,  to  France,  to  the  chase,  who 
gave  to  my  country  the  fox-hound,  and  caused  the  chase  to  de- 
generate into  a butchery,  and  royal  loves  into  ignoble  debauches ! 
Curses  on  thee,  degrader  of  the  throne,  who  with  thy  regicidal 
hand  preparedst  the  scaflPold  for  thy  grandson ! 

The  vengeance  of  heaven  was  not  slow  to  follow.  It  is  said 
that  the  English  dog  had  scarcely  touched  the  French  soil  with 
his  pestilential  paw,  before  the  terrible  disease  known  as  the  dog 
sickness,  broke  out  for  the  first  time  in  France,  and  destroyed 
two  thirds  of  the  species.  And  the  invasion  of  this  plague  is 
recorded  among  the  unlucky  dates  of  our  history,  beside  that  of 
the  shameful  treaty  of  1763,  which,  corresponding  to  that  of  1815, 
of  the  last  century,  lost  to  France,  India,  America,,  and  her  navy ; 
in  fine,  her  honor ! Oh  ! these  English  ideas — these  odious  lies — 
these  abysses  of  corruption  and  venality  called  the  fox-hound  and 
the  representative — the  right  of  law-making,  based  upon  wealth  ! 

Oh,  when  will  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  and  of  indignation 
that  oppresses  me  at  the  sight  of  these  scandals  overflow  at  once 
from  all  hearts,  demanding  that  these  foreign  idols  be  expelled 
from  my  country,  to  restore  the  worship  of  the  true  chase  and  of 
true  liberty — to  restore  to  intelligence  and  probity  the  precedence 
over  money — to  tear  the  protectiv^e  power  of  society  from  the 
tyranny  of  capital  ? It  is  full  time  that  this  transformation  should 
be  effected. 

For  in  this  classic  land  of  the  chase,  called  France,  hunters  now 
wear  the  red  livery,  the  livery  of  the  English,  the  same  as  our 
ministers  ! The  principal  rendezvous  for  our  golden  youth,  gilded 
by  the  Ruolz  process,  is  called  the  jockey-club  1 There  they  drink 
ale,  they  smoke,  they  box,  they  rob — and  princes,  too,  as  well  as 
simple  officers  under  the  king’s  orders. 

There  they  speak  a particular  tongue,  called  language  of  the 
sport  or  turf,  or  in  good  French,  stable  slang.  Our  wonders  of 
the  fashion  have  introduced  the  riding- whip  with  tobacco  and  grog 
at  their  select  suppers,  whence  woman  is  excluded.  The  roues  of 
the  day,  the  scoundrels  (coquins  as  they  call  themselves),  brokers, 
merchants  enriched  by  bankruptcies,  instead  of  ruining  themselves 
with  dancing  girls  as  was  once  the  fashion,  find  it  more  noble  to 
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sponge  on  these  ladies.  They  no  longer  thrash  the  watchmen,  but 
their  lawful  wives.  I declare  once  again,  that  such  infamy  cannot 
last  much  longer. 

Still  then  another  glory  lost  to  France  and  to  the  chase.  Glory 
lost,  notwithstanding  the  benedictions  of  Heaven,  which  varied  so 
richly  the  climates,  influences,  and  productions  of  the  soil  of  France, 
so  that  all  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  of  Europe  should  find  a coun- 
try there.  Vainly  had  God  placed  this  horse  country  bordering 
on  three  seas,  and  in  the  center  of  the  continent,  to  make  it  the 
chief  resort  of  all  migratory  birds  in  their  periodical  migrations 
from  north  to  south  and  back.  In  vain  had  God  ordered  the  bus- 
tard, the  snipe,  the  ortolan,  the  becafico,  the  quail,  the  thrush, 
and  all  the  birds  of  the  marshes  and  rivers  of  the  north,  to  stop 
in  France  twice  a year.  The  birds  have  obeyed,  but  despite  their 
obedience  the  mass  of  the  French  people  is  still  ignorant  of  the 
snipe,  the  ortolan,  and  the  quail,  as  well,  alas,  as  of  simple  butch- 
er’s meats,  natural  wine,  and  wheat  bread.  Government  of  my 
country,  here  is  an  ignorance  for  which  you  shall  answer  before 
God.  Ah,  it  is  a pity,  on  my  honor,  thus  to  see  so  many  treasures 
wasted,  and  the  civilizee  does  not  deserve  the  providence  of  heaven ! 

The  chase,  alas  1 was  long  in  France,  as  elsewhere,  a feudal, 
warlike  institution,  destined  to  serve  as  the  apprenticeship  to  hu- 
man butchery  for  the  young  males  of  the  oppressor  caste,  and  to 
provide  their  papas  during  peace  with  a genteel  means  of  keeping 
their  hands  in.  It  is  known  that  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  Spar- 
tans, a people  of  caste,  consisted  in  shooting  the  Helot.  These 
Spartans  were  to  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  what  the 
FTormans  of  England  are  to  the  Saxon  and  the  Irish.  The  Spar- 
tans made  their  helots  drunk  to  inspire  in  their  children  the  disgust 
of  drunkenness. 

The  Normans  imbruted  the  Irish  and  the  Saxon,  to  render  them 
more  governable.  It  appears,  from  what  I have  heard  in  my 
classes,  that  the  Spartan  people  was  excessively  virtuous,  and  ex- 
cessively moral,  although  not  less  distinguished  by  its  love  of  rob- 
bery, its  barbarity,  and  ferocity.  I have  never  been  able  to  endure 
it  myself,  either  in  version  or  in  theme.  I recollect  that  one  of 
my  few  pleasures  at  college,  where  they  were  scarce,  was  to  shoot 
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at  the  Spartans  in  Latin  distichs,  while  my  3"onng  fellow-scholars 
celebrated,  in  pompous  hexameters,  their  ancestors,  their  virtues, 
their  rapine,  and  their  love  of  black  broth ; which  was  (by  way  of 
parenthesis)  not  a bad  sort  of  a stew. 

The  hunt  was  a privilege  of  caste  before  lY89,  but  the  privilege 
was  nobly  exercised.  The  revolution  of  ’89,  in  destroying  privi- 
lege, has  unfortunately  opened  the  way  to  the  destruction  of  the 
game.  The  whole  legislation  of  hunting  is  now  to  be  made  anew. 
The  present  chase,  like  every  industry  of  subversive  order,  whether 
savage,  barbarous,  or  civilized,  is  afflicted  with  seven  lymbic  scourges, 
called  poverty,  fraud,  oppression,  carnage,  outrageous  bad  weather, 
diseases  artificially  provoked,  vicious  circle ; seven  plagues  which 
pivot  upon  general  selfishness  and  duplicity  of  action.  Nothing 
i^  actually  poorer  and  more  depopulated  than  our  country  and 
forests  of  France.  Where  are  the  buffalo  and  the  urus,  the  elk, 
the  reindeer,  the  fallow  deer,  the  stag,  the  bear,  the  wild  boar,  the 
wild  goat?  Where  are  the  great  and  the  small  bustards,  the 
Guernsey  partridge  ? Even  the  hare  and  the  common  partridge 
may  be  counted  everywhere.  The  quail,  tired  of  the  war  of  ex- 
termination which  the  European  populations  have  waged  against 
it,  sometimes  decides  on  leaving  the  continent  for  whole  years.  I 
know  fields  in  France  where  the  lark  no  longer  sings,  and  great 
woods  where  the  nightingale,  the  robin,  and  the  white-throated 
warbler  cease  to  nestle  every  year.  The  domain  of  the  becafico, 
and  that  of  the  ortolan,  grows  narrower  eveiy  day,  at  the  same 
time  with  that  of  the  vine,  the  fig  tree,  and  the  olive.  The  snipe 
and  the  water  rail  fly  before  the  deplorable  draining  of  our  marshes  ; 
the  duck  and  the  teal  seek  running  waters  more  hospitable  than 
those  of  the  Somme  and  the  Seine.  France,  the  beautiful  country, 
favored  by  Heaven,  and  destined,  by  the  diversity  of  its  tempera- 
ture and  the  delicacy  of  its  fruits,  to  be  the  favorite  dwelling  of 
all  the  juicy  game,  France  has  become  a frightful  cut-throat  for 
all  the  Lord’s  creatures,  where  the  boldest  travelers  tremble  as 
they  alight.  It  is  sad.  I know,  in  the  whole  city  of  Paris,  a city 
seven  leagues  in  circumference,  and  provided  with  numberless 
monuments,  only  four  or  five  miserable  colonies  of  swallows. 

Now  the  insects,  freed  from  the  police  of  the  little  birds,  of  the 
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woodpeckers  and  the  tomtits,  have  gnawed  the  pith  of  the  large 
trees,  and  devoured  their  leaves,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  forests 
and  orchards  has  suffered  incalculable  damage.  The  destruction 
of  the  linnet  has  delivered  the  vine  to  the  invasion  of  the  pyrale. 

The  game  destroyed  ; an  important  source  of  nourishment,  whose 
keeping  cost  man  nothing,  has  been  taken  away  from  the  French 
people,  and  this  game  has  become  the  privilege  of  the  tables  of 
the  rich,  and  the  exaggerated  increase  of  its  price  has  urged  the 
field  laborer  to  leave  his  plow  and  to  become  a poacher ; and  there 
have  followed  lawsuits,  hatreds,  and  murders,  and  the  necessity  of 
increasing  the  onerous  and  unproductive  body  of  repressive  agents  ; 
and  another  grief  has  been  added  to  the  troubles  of  the  proletary, 
who  has  asked  by  what  right  the  proprietor  sought  to  appropriate 
to  himself  alone,  all  the  game  that  he  has  not  created,  and  that 
God  gives  to  all.  And  as  cunning,  theft,  fraud,  and  lying  are  the 
natural  arms  of  the  slave;  of  the  child,  whose  natural  inclinations 
false  morality  repels ; of  woman,  who  is  made  to  swear  oaths  she 
cannot  keep  ; of  the  proletary,  who  can  take  no  part  in  making 
tlie  law^s  which  are  enacted  against  him  ; the  poacher  retaliates,  by 
the  snare  and  the  night-watch,  on  the  theory  of  the  absolute  right 
of  property;  and  his  rebellion,  which  is  sustained  bya  just  princi- 
ple, keeps  up  a fearful  fermentation  of  ruin  in  the  midst  of  society. 

With  the  last  century  has  perished  that  aristocracy  of  race, 
whose  titles  of  nobility  our  fathers  one  day  threv/  into  the  river; 
but  upon  its  ruins  another  has  lisen — the  aristocracy  of  money — 
greedier,  pi-ouder,  less  well-bred  than  its  predecessor,  and  less 
brave ; and  which  dishonors  the  hunt  by  selling  its  game.  The 
banker,  who  values  his  game  according  to  the  money  he  makes  off 
of  it ; the  banker  and  the  English  poacher,  who  pullulate  in  France, 
and  regard  this  country  as  a conquered  land  since  1830 ; the  banker, 
I say,  and  the  English  poacher,  figure  honorably  in  the  category 
of  the  lyrabic  plagues  of  the  chase,  under  the  title  of  oppression. 

As  to  carnage,  it  is  the  only  art  in  which  the  civilized  hunter  is 
a graduated  master.  For  the  civilized  hunter,  the  game  has  no 
sex,  and  season  no  laws.  If,  however,  the  worship  of  destruction 
had  altars  among  us,  our  prefects  would  be  rightfully  its  high 
priests.  Had  the  prefects  been  created  and  sent  into  the  world  to 
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organize  tlie  massacre  of  the  game,  they  could  not  have  done 
better. 

Outrageous  weather  is  not  less  a cause  of  ruin  for  the  game  of 
France.  In  the  times  of  King  David,  the  heavens  declared  the 
glory  of  God  ; they  seem  at  present  only  to  declare  the  glory  of 
Satan ; for  it  might  well  be  said,  that  chance,  and  no  longer  Prov- 
idence, regulates  the  order  of  the  seasons.  There  are  no  longer 
any  seasons  in  France.  I have  often  seen  the  cold  of  winter  con- 
tinue until  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  lilac  in  flower  at  this  epoch  ; 
another  year,  the  winter  forgot  to  come.  In  1845  the  crops  per- 
ished with  rot ; in  1846,  with  drouth  ; and  a fearful  famine  ensued, 
which  caused  gold  to  flow  in  streams  into  the  coffers  of  the  mo- 
nopolizers, and  thousands  of  unfortunates  to  perish  Avith  hunger. 

What  an  insult,  what  a shame  for  Man,  who  calls  himself  the 
king  of  nature,  and  who  cannot  even  order  his  clouds  to  rain  when 
it  is  needed,  and  His  seasons  to  equipoise  themselves  and  keep  their 
order  1 Whence  proceed  these  miseries  of  unseasonable  weather  ? 
I have  already  explained — from  the  ill-considered  felling  of  forests 
on  mountain  summits  and  their  declivities — from  the  stupid  care- 
lessness of  government  and  the  governed.  When  the  water  of 
clouds  has  burst  upon  the  hill-sides  without  having  been  divided  by 
any  other  surface  than  the  bare  rock — when  the  brook  becomes  a 
torrent  and  the  river  a sea — the  brook  and  the  torrent  have  car- 
ried off,  and  rolled  pell-mell  in  their  waves,  the  bodies  of  par- 
tridges, rabbits,  and  hares,  with  those  of  man’s  herds  and  his  fur- 
niture. 

The  heathcock,  the  hazel  hen,  the  dove,  the  Avild  boar,  the  roe- 
buck, have  disappeared  with  the  hemlock  and  the  oak ; the  bird 
of  passage  no  longer  dares  to  stop  in  this  denuded,  barren,  shel- 
terless country.  Another  disastrous  consequence  of  these  abrupt 
transitions  from  a Siberian  spring  to  a summer  of  Senegal ; the 
tissues  of  plants  that  God  had  not  prepared  for  these  rude  trials, 
are  disorganized  by  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  these  shocks ; 
plants  and  grains  have  contracted  germs  of  disease,  Avhich  they 
have  communicated  to  the  blood  of  animals  nourished  by  them, 
even  to  that  of  man.  The  cold  rains  have  killed  the  young  coveys, 
the  rot  has  attacked  the  rabbits  and  hares. 
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The  game  and  plants  suffer  cruell}^  enough  from  the  folly  and 
improvidence  of  man,  who  governs  them;  it  is  just  that  man 
should  be  punished  by  the  unwholesomeness  of  crops  or  of  meats, 
for  his  numberless  infractions  upon  the  principle  of  universal  So- 
lidarity. 

Solidarity,  Association,  only  path  of  salvation  for  man  and  for 
the  beast  1 So  long  as  this  saving  principle  shall  not  have  pre- 
vailed in  international  policy,  it  is  useless  to  expect  the  complete 
solution  of  any  question  of  the  chase.  Of  what  use,  for  instance, 
for  us  to  apply  in  France  a just  legislation  to  the  quail,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  same  legislation  are  not  observed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries—in  Afi'ica,  in  Italy,  in  Sardinia,  in  Sicily,  where  the  quail 
stops  six  months  and  more,  as  well  as  other  species  which  are  to 
bring  us  the  precious  tribute  of  their  flesh?  Out  of  unity,  I 
can  see  only  the  vicious  circle.  The  destruction  of  game  has  led 
to  its  dearness,  high  prices  have  incited  to  its  destruction  ; vicious 
circle.  The  law  forbids  poaching  under  severe  penalties ; the 
poacher  kills  the  forest  guard  to  escape  the  rigor  of  the  law ; the 
guard  dares  no  longer  become  the  agent  of  this  I’igorous  penalty ; 
vicious  circle. 

The  civilizees  understand  the  necessity  of  associating  themselves 
against  the  scourge  of  destruction  by  fires.  They  invent  the  sys- 
tem of  insurances.  Next  day  fire  breaks  out  at  all  points  of  the 
territory,  on  which  the  insured  person  hastens  to  set  fire  to  his 
barn  and  chattels,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  them  at  an  advantageous 
price  ; vicious  circle.  Civilization  turns  in  an  eternal  vicious  circle. 
Why  is  not  this  sportsman  tired  of  killing  when  his  swollen  game- 
bag  refuses  place  to  new  victims  ? Because  this  sportsman  knows 
that  the  game  he  does  not  kill  to-day,  will  be  killed  by  some  one 
else  to-morrow,  and  it  does  not  please  him  that  this  other  person 
should  profit  by  it.  You  complain  of  the  spirit  of  destruction  that 
seems  to  animate  all  the  country  people  with  respect  to  the  game. 

I should  really  like  to  know  why  the  man  of  the  fields  should 
interest  himself  in  the  preservation  of  game  that  eats  his  ci’ops, 
and  that  he  never  expects  to  see  figuring  upon  his  table  ? The 
general  selfishness  which  takes  form  in  these  acts,  and  which  is  the 
direct  pivot  of  the  seven  lymbic  plagues,  of  itself  alone,  opposes 
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an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  preservation  and  multiplication  of  the 
game.  The  duplicity  of  o.ction,  though  only  the  inverse  pivot  of 
the  same  plagues,  does  not  lend  them  a less  powerful  aid.  Du- 
plicity of  action  is  the  crime  committed  by  the  prefects,  who  con- 
trive to  issue  decrees  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  made  to 
protect  the  game. 

The  prefect  of  the  Oise,  who  classes  the  stag  and  the  roebuck 
among  pernicious  creatures,  which  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  at  all 
seasons,  while  he  forgets  to  place  the  magpie  in  this  list ; the  pre- 
fect of  the  North,  who  permits  the  chase  in  the  field  in  time  of 
snow  ; the  prefects  who  do  not  make  decrees  concerning  the  mode 
of  hunting  with  snares  ; and  those  who  regulate  the  opening  of  the 
season ; and  those  who  revive  the  edicts  of  the  church  by  inter- 
dicting game  during  the  carnival,  are  all  culpable  administrators, 
sinning  by  duplicity  of  action,  and  vieing  with  each  other  who 
shall  make  most  enemies  to  their  government. 

Prefects  and  crovernments  are  wrono*.  not  to  choose  to  understand 

O 

what  I repeat  to  them  in  every  page — that  successful  revolutions 
are  affairs  of  the  fowling-piece  ; proof,  William  Tell  with  his  cross- 
how,  and  the  event  of  July.  Were  I government,  I would  take 
care  not  to  trifle  with  fire-arms. 

I have  told  what  God  had  done  for  France  in  game,  and  what 
man  had  done  with  the  munificence  of  God  in  regard  to  France. 
The  same  generosity  on  the  part  of  Nature,  the  same  folly  of  the 
civilizee,  with  respect  to  the  vine.  Barbaric  France  has  shown 
itself  more  grateful  than  civilized  France  for  the  favors  of  the  Sun. 
In  its  Salic  law  there  is  an  article  affixing  the  severest  penalty  to 
the  destruction  of  a vine  plant.  The  vine  is  a holy  plant,  and  a 
favorite  of  the  Lord,  since  Christ  has  chosen  the  generous  blood 
of  the  vine  to  replace  his  own  in  the  cup  of  communion.  Moses 
caused  only  clear  water  to  spring  from  the  side  of  the  rock  ; the 
vine  draws  thence  a perfumed  nectar,  which  strengthens  the  laborer 
and  consoles  him  for  his  troubles  ; which  makes  his  labor  attractive, 
and  twines  delectable  bowers  on  all  the  trees  it  meets  with,  offer- 
ing its  shade  and  fruit  to  the  traveler,  overpowered  by  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day. 

The  country  of  the  -vine  is  a blessed  country,  and  no  country  of 
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the  globe  can  dispute  with  France  this  glorious  title  of  country  of 
the  vine.  Now  because  the  vine  is  a holy  plant,  the  game  of  the 
vine  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all;  and  because  the  vineyards  of 
France,  and  the  growths  of  Cote  d’Or,  of  Champagne,  Gironde, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Adour  are  the  first  vineyards  of  the  world, 
the  game  of  France  was  also  of  a superfine  aroma.  The  French 
grape  communicates  to  the  species  that  have  once  tasted  of  it,  a 
juiciness  of  flesh  and  a superiority  of  flavor  which,  undeniably 
assign  it  the  place  of  honor  at  the  banquets  of  harmony.  Cite 
me  something  here  below  that  resembles  the  becafico  of  the  vine — 
the  becafico  of  the  vine,  that  needs  not  to  be  fattened,  like  the 
lazy  ortolan — the  becafico,  marvel  of  delicacy  and  succulence,  and 
of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  if  it  had  the  size  of  the  turkey,  no 
fortune  in  the  world  could  pay  for  it.  Poor  gastrosophists  of  civ- 
ilized society,  who  do  not  know  that  the  turkeys  of  Harmony  will 
be  at  least  three  times  as  big  as  the  present  turkey,  and  that  the 
sweetness  of  their  flesh  will  attain,  if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  deli' 
cacy  of  the  present  becaficos ! And  that  there  will  be  immense 
Clos-Yougeots,  and  immense  Clos-Lafittes  expressly  planted,  with 
the  most  precious  vines,  to  nourish  the  pheasants,  the  quails,  and 
the  thrushes ! For  nothing  approaches  the  becafico  of  the  vine, 
unless  it  be  the  quail  of  the  vine,  the  thrush,  and  the  pheasant  of 
the  vine.  The  Romans,  who  were  rather  great  eaters  than  great 
gastrosophists,  had  nevertheless  recognized  in  their  time  the  supe- 
riority of  the  thrush.'-^ 

‘‘  Inter  aves  turdus  gloria  prima.” — Martian. 

But  the  vine,  as  I have  said,  was  a cardinal  emblem  of  friend- 
ship ; consequently  the  vine  was  too  nearly  related  to  the  earth  not 
to  have  felt  among  the  first  the  bad  health  of  its  planet.  The 
vine,  then,  has  been  afflicted  with  its  especial  disease,  like  the 
wheat  and  the  potato — like  the  oak — like  man.  Its  small-pox,  its 
caries,  is  the  disorganization  of  its  tissues  by  laceration ; it  is  the 
evil  of  late  frosts.  Now,  as  the  most  delicate  and  perfumed  vines 

* Fie  ! Mons,  Toussenel,  to  comnieiid  singing-birds,  like  the  thrush,  for  the 
table.  You  will  be  calling  next  for  a ragout  of  poets,  or  a roasted  opera- 
singer. 
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were  naturally  those  which  had  most  to  suffer  from  the  ravages  of 
the  evil,  they  have  been  replaced  by  coarser  plants,  and  the  vine- 
grower,  ruined  by  the  frosts — ruined  by  direct  taxes — ruined  by 
indirect  taxes — has  renounced  quality  for  quantity  ; and  the  exqui- 
site game  of  the  vineyards  of  France  has  lost  its  flavor,  and  the 
French  wine  its  renown.  Then  the  artificers  of  the  great  cities, 
the  manufacturers  of  Normandy,  where  the  vine  does  not  grow, 
have  fabricated  wine,  out  and  out,  to  poison  the  people ; and  the 
treasury,  seeing  here  a means  of  collecting  taxes  on  water  as  well 
as  wine,  has  associated  itself  in  this  ignoble  traffic — associating  the 
shame  of  the  administration  with  that  of  patented  poisoners. 

Of  all  the  precious  gifts  that  Heaven  made  to  France,  one  only, 
the  most  precious,  has  remained  to  it,  the  Blonde  Woman,  a charm- 
ing creation,  with  which  the  supreme  ordainer  of  things  has  gifted 
the  pale  countries  of  the  north  to  compensate  them  for  the  absence 
of  the  Sun.  I do  not  slander  the  Brunette,  but  she  is  of  all  climates. 
I know  that  the  selfishness  of  the  age  has  not  yet  falsified  the 
divine  nature  of  the  woman  of  France;  that  she  alone  among  us 
has  not  sacrificed  to  the  golden  calf,  that  she  alone  still  conse- 
crates to  the  worship  of  true  passion  the  privileged  altars  of  her 
heart,  and  that  she  faithfully  keeps  her  soul  for  the  poet  and  the 
artist,  when  paternal  tyranny  delivers  her  body  to  the  banker  or 
the  lawyer.  This  is  enough  to  save  the  world. 

If  besides  in  truth,  the  gifts  most  beloved  of  Heaven,  the 
Blonde  woman  and  Wine,  have  the  defect  of  disarming  the  intelli- 
gence of  man,  and  of  mystifying  his  thought ; the  woman  and  the 
wine  of  France  have,  on  the  other  hand,  the  privilege  of  giving  spirit 
to  beasts  and  of  galvanizing  inertia.  It  is  an  age  since  European 
society  would  have  died  of  the  Britannic  spleen,  if  the  French 
soul  had  not  been  there  to  preserve  nations  from  the  disastrous 
influence  of  constitutionalism,  and  to  revive  fallen  courage — the 
French  spirit,  adorable  gayety  of  good  sense  aromatized  with  fra- 
ternal expansion  by  the  bouquet  of  Chambertin,  shaded  with  deli- 
cacy and  modesty  by  the  reflection  of  chivalry.  If  the  Fi-ench 
spirit  has  conquered  the  world,  it  is  because  it  has  through  all 
times  translated  the  influence  of  woman,  it  is  because  woman  has 
never  ceased  to  reign  among  us.  Courtesy,  gallantry,  loyalty. 
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contempt  of  traffic,  which  were,  until  the  invasion  of  English  ideas, 
the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  French  character,  were  but  the 
glorious  radiations  of  feminine  royalty.  Urbanity  of  language, 
another  conquest  of  woman’s,  is  only  the  expression  of  the  char- 
ity of  the  heart.  Why  do  all  victims  of  oppression  turn  their  eyes 
toward  France  ? Because  it  is  the  only  country  where  woman 
has  preserved  some  sway,  and  woman  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
victims,  because  oppression  cannot  last  where  woman  reigns. 

The  children  of  Loyola  well  knew  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  called  themselves  the  champions  of  the  Virgin. 

Why  is  Moliere  so  powerful  as  a thinker,  and  so  beloved  as  a 
poet?  Because  he  is  the  most  redoubtable  champion  of  good 
sense  and  of  the  true  and  free  development  of  love ; because 
there  is  not  one  line  of  his  immortal  writings  that  is  not  an  ardent 
protestation  against  the  oppression  of  woman,  and  which  does  not 
tend  to  ridicule  absurd  husbands. 

Moliere,  who  has  revolutionized  as  many  brains  as  Rousseau 
and  Voltaire,  was  born  and  could  be  born  only  at  Paris,  capital 
of  good  sense,  where  the  sympathies  of  the  pit  have  never  broken 
forth  for  vexed  husbands.  And  here  let  me  say  for  the  honor  of 
France,  that  of  all  deceived  husbands,  and  the  list  is  a long  one, 
that  of  my  country  is  the  most  discreet  and  the  most  generous. 
Like  the  husband  of  Athens,  he  forgets  and  pardons ; or  if  some- 
times, when  anguish  bewilders  him,  he  poignards  the  unfaithful 
one,  he  does  not  humiliate  her.  He  does  not  give  her  over  to  the 
populace,  like  the  Jewish  husband,  to  have  her  stoned,  still  less 
does  he  think  of  making  money  out  of  his  dishonor,  like  the  En- 
glish husband.  I know  few  secrets  that  have  perplexed  the  phi- 
losophers, poets,  and  beauties  of  foreign  parts  so  much  as  the  se- 
cret of  this  magical  power  of  the  Parisian  woman ; a power  which 
brings  all  the  executioners  of  the  earth  to  capitulation,  and  which 
tames  the  wildness  of  the  turtle-doves.  The  secret  of  this  power 
is  indeed  not  only  in  the  superiority  of  her  physical  charms ; it 
resides  especially  in  the  superiority  of  her  title  of  character,  in  her 
coquetry ! 

Selfish  love  and  fools  have  cursed  the  coquette,  let  the  friend 
of -humanity  raise  to  her  an  altar  in  his  heart.  Coquetry  is  the 
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ambition  of  pleasing  and  of  reigning  by  attraction ; it  is  the  great 
art  of  conquering  and  of  keeping  one’s  conquests.  Now  to  ren- 
der oneself  mistress  of  another’s  wills,  she  must  commence  by  be- 
coming mistress  of  herself.  The  ungrateful,  who  curse  the  co- 
quette, know  not  what  the  preservation  of  her  power  costs  her. 
For  at  last,  in  love,  the  greatest  happiness  is,  not  so  much  to 
please  as  to  love ; the  happiest  are  those  who  love  the  most. 
Why  then  do  you  complain  when  the  finest  part  is  left  you?  Do 
you  not  understand  all  that  tliere  is  admirable  and  sublime  in  the 
spirit  of  coquetry  ? 

If  the  Spanish  soul,  the  Italian  soul,  and  the  German  soul  have 
not  conquered  the  world,  it  is  because  the  Italian  woman  and  the 
German  woman  have  too  much  forgotten  the  art  of  pleasing,  to 
occupy  themselves  only  with  that  of  loving.  If  the  French  spirit 
is  in  the  way  of  finishing  the  work  of  Christ,  it  is  because  the 
woman  of  France  has  always  knowm  how  to  guard  herself  from  a 
dangerous  intoxication,  and  to  sustain  over  her  slave  her  superi- 
ority and  her  rights.  Had  the  French  woman  yielded  like  the 
others,  the  French  soul  would  not  now  pour  into  all  peoples  the 
hatred  of  injustice  and  the  love  of  liberty. 

The  French  people  has  remained  upright  because  it  has  not  cast 
its  idol  to  the  ground  like  the  rest,  and  has  not  needed  to  bend  in 
order  to  adore. 

I am  now  in  despair  at  the  pain  I must  give  to  the  admirers 
of  the  antique,  but  I cannot,  however,  for  the  sake  of  flattering 
their  eriors,  lie  to  my  conscience  and  to  the  truth.  Now  here  is 
the  truth  : from  the  Greek  beauty  of  former  times  to  the  F rench 
beauty  of  the  present  day,  there  is  just  the  same  difference  as 
from  the  temple  of  Madeleine,  to  Notre  Dame  of  Rheims  or  Notre 
Dame  of  Paris.  I speak  of  the  Greek  beauty  that  is  resumed  in 
the  inferior  types  of  the  Yenus  of  Milo,  the  Yenus  of  the  Tortoise 
and  of  the  Callipyge,  all  creatures  full  of  health,  and  capable  of 
realizing  the  ideal  of  the  wet  nurse,  but  having  nothing  to  unfold, 
alas ! of  the  pure  ideal  of  Divinity.  The  only  feminine  type  in 
which  Greek  art  has  succeeded  in  incarnating  the  ideal  is  that  of 
Diana  the  huntress,  and  the  unfortunate  has  no  sex.  I declare 
myself  entirely  of  the  opinion  of  a young  Artesian  lady,  well 
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versed  in  mythology,  who  one  day  said  to  me,  that  if  the  Greek 
poets  had  visited  the  shores  of  the  Rhone,  they  would  never  have 
had  the  idea  of  causing  Aphrodite  to  be  born  from  the  foam  of 
the  blue  waves  of  the  Ionian  sea.  And  should  the  virgins  of 
Austrasia,  Neustria,  and  Aquitania,  for  analogous  reasons,  protest 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  baptismal  record  of  the  goddess 
of  Love,  I should  again  associate  myself  with  their  legitimate  pro- 
tests. 

Delicious  types,  do  you  know  it,  these  daughters  of  the  Rhone, 
with  graceful  sweep  and  proud  and  noble  eye,  quick,  impulsive, 
smiling,  brunette  with  blue  eyes ; and  the  others  also,  the  virgins 
of  Austrasia,  of  Neustria,  of  Aquitania,  pale  or  rosy,  perilous, 
dreamy,  blonde  with  black  eyes,  are  sweet  to  see  again  in  dreams. 
Still  we  have  better  in  the  beautiful  country  of  France;  there  is 
the  woman  of  Paris,  pearl  queen  of  this  rich  national  casket,  to  which 
every  country,  every  river,  has  contributed  its  jewel.  Men  have 
yet  neither  sculptured  nor  painted,  nor  written  any  thing  Avhich 
so  nearly  approaches  the  ideal  of  feminine  or  of  divine  beauty  as 
the  type  of  the  Parisian  by  blood,  grisette  or  marquess,  even  citi- 
zen of  the  middle  class. 

Mery  asserts,  and  after  him  many  other  observers  not  less  to  be 
trusted,  that  it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  this  type,  with  its  most 
charming  details,  even  in  the  deepest  back  shops  of  the  street 
St.  Denis.  (See,  for  more  ample  details,  in  the  History  of  a Con- 
spiracy at  the  Louvre,  the  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Eugenie  Bon- 
chatain.) 

Here  listen,  young  and  old ; there  is  but  one  ideal  woman,  she 
who  glides  through  the  dreams  of  the  lover  of  sixteen,  the  tempt- 
ing demon  that  comes  to  tear  the  unfortunate  student  from  his 
cold  cell,  to  draw  him  into  the  whirl  of  fantastic  waltzes,  to  intox- 
icate and  to  lose  him.  Now  I know  in  the  world  only  the  woman 
of  Paris  who  can  sit  for  an  apparition,  for  the  angel  beloved  in 
dreams,  the  Parisian  woman  who  glides  over  the  mud  of  the  side- 
walks and  does  not  stick  there  like  other  mortals,  proof  that  this 
sylph-like  form  is  animated  by  superior  aromas. 

Many,  in  all  times,  have  suspected  the  woman  of  Paris  of  hid- 
ing her  wings. 
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I have  little  curiosity  in  my  nature,  but  I should  not  be  sorry 
to  see  the  Venus  of  Milo,  or  the  Venus  of  the  Tortoise,  try  to 
make  use  of  a pair  of  wings.  I candidly  confess  that  I have  some 
trouble  in  getting  an  idea  of  these  two  even  waltzing  agreeably. 
The  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  antique,  who  bites  his  nails  furi- 
ously at  hearing  my  blasphemies,  and  whose  rage  amuses  me,  here 
interrupts  me,  to  tell  me  that  woman  has  not  been  created  and 
sent  into  the  world  to  waltz  and  to  glide  through  the  dreams  of 
young  collegians.  I ask  my  interrupter  a thousand  pardons,  but 
woman  has  been  created  and  sent  into  the  world  to  embellish  out- 
destinies — to  be  the  soul  of  our  joys — the  pivot  of  our  attractions, 
in  dreams  as  well  as  waking — by  night  as  by  day.  'Now  woman, 
being  legitimate  queen  only  on  condition  of  reigning  by  attraction, 
and  all  her  graces,  all  her  seductions,  being  able  to  develop  them- 
selves completely  only  in  the  dance,  it  follows  that  the  dance  is  a 
divine  institution,  and  that  every  woman  not  formed  for  this  exhila- 
rating exercise,  is  an  incomplete  creature.  I may  possibly  deceive 
myself,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  reasoning  is  almost  a rigorous 
geometrical  demonstration. 

Let  us  see — let  every  man  of  sense  judge  and  answer.  Are,  or 
are  not,  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  the  Venus  of  the  Tortoise  formed 
for  the  dance — especially  for  the  waltz?  The  waltz,  true  dance 
of  love ; the  dance  of  two ; the  elliptical  dance,  whose  curve  re- 
sembles that  wdiich  the  planet  describes  round  its  focus ; the  wild, 
intoxicating  dance,  wdiere  all  turns — both  head  and  senses ; the 
protective  dance,  which  allows  the  two  lovers  to  isolate  themselves 
amid  the  crowd — where  the  dancer,  when  moved,  may  choose 
either  to  abandon  herself  languishingly  to  the  arms  of  her  partner, 
to  drink  passion  from  his  eyes,  or  even  demonstrate  to  him,  within 
the  burning  focus,  the  power  of  the  law  of  attraction  inversely 
jpro2)ortioned  to  the  square  of  the  distance  ! ! ! In  Herschel,  where 
loves  are  free,  where  manners  are  consequently  modest  and  reserved 
in  the  highest  degree,  the  right  of  waltzing  belongs  only  to  lovers. 

Long  ago,  by  the  universal  suffrage  of  nations,  of  whom  I am 
here  only  the  humble  echo,  the  scepter  of  the  dance  has  devolved 
upon  the  Parisian  woman,  as  well  for  the  grace  of  her  step,  her 
distinction,  her  supreme  elegance,  as  for  the  pliancy  of  her  stature, 
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the  smallness  of  her  feet,  her  aerial  tendencies.  ISTone  can,  without 
injustice,  accuse  me  of  having  yielded  to  the  ridiculous  inspiration 
of  a poor  sentiment  of  national  vanity,  in  declaring  that  the  type 
of  Parisian  beauty  was  the  only  one  which  could  lend  itself  to  the 
incarnation  of  the  ideal.  Because,  although  the  Parisienne  be  what 
has  been  best  devised  in  the  way  of  woman  up  to  this  day,  we 
must  not  conclude  that  this  is  the  last  word  of  feminine  beauty ; 
for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  perfectibility  of  the  ideal — no  term  to 
our  insatiable  aspirations.  The  most  beautiful  half  of  the  human 
race  will  not,  besides,  give  the  perfect  type  of  earthly  beauty,  until 
after  she  shall  have  been  able  to  develop  all  the  magnificence  of 
her  nature  in  its  liberty  and  glory — until  after  human  wisdom  shall 
have  purified  the  globe  of  its  actual  miseries — poverty,  moralism, 
hypocrisy,  and  venality. 

What  causes  the  inferiority  of  the  Greek  types  is,  the  absence 
of  soul — it  is  the  absorption  of  intelligence  by  matter.  The  wo- 
men of  Phidias,  and  even  the  Yenus  of  Milo  and  the  other  Yenuses, 
are  assuredly  very  beautiful  creatures ; and  the  chisels  that  have 
modeled  these  forms  are  the  chisels  of  sublime  artists,  stronger,  by 
many  points,  than  Puget  or  Nicholas  Coustou  ; but  the  most  skill- 
ful chisels  in  the  world  can  only  reproduce  what  they  know ; and 
in  those  times,  when  the  genius  of  art  gave  birth  to  these  charm- 
ing bodies,  man,  horn  of  woman,  had  not  yet  thought  proper  to 
concede  a soul  to  her  from  whom  he  held  his  life.  Wherefore, 
soul  is  wanting,  like  the  perfume  to  the  vase,  in  all  these  charming 
bodies.  As  woman  was  only  a slave,  destined  for  pleasure;  as 
not  a soul,  but  only  flesh,  was  asked  of  this  instrument  of  pleas- 
ure ; the  artist  made  her  a body  in  conformity  with  her  destiny — 
a body  where  the  phenomenon  absorbed  the  substance*^ — where 
the  brow,  abode  of  divine  intelligence,  was  depressed  and  reduced 
to  the  proportions  of  stupidity.  The  small  head  and  narrow  brow 
are  a seal  of  inferiority  among  all  species.  All  the  ancient  Yenuses, 
however  gentle  the  lines  of  their  torso  and  shoulders,  are  only 
odalisques  with  proud  and  stupid  brow.  Those  brains  are  all  too 
small  to  hold  a goddess’  soul.  Greek  art  has  been  punished  where 
it  has  sinned ; because  it  could  not  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  woman- 
queen,  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  reproduce  her  features. 
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For  do  you  know  the  ignominious  myth  concealed  under  the 
robust  opulence  of  these  forms — do  you  know  the  meaning  of  that 
superb  oyster- woman  seated  by  Praxiteles  and  Protogenes  of  old, 
on  the  back  of  the  tortoise  ? This  humble  attitude  meant  to  say, 
that  the  principal  merit  of  w^oman  consists  in  putting  neither  her 
head  nor  her  foot  out  of  her  household,  and  that  she  should  limit 
the  development  of  her  intelligence  to  the  cares  of  the  kitchen  pot 
and  the  mending  of  her  husband’s  clothes. 

The  principle  of  the  ancient  conjugal  policy  was  the  same  that 
the  obscurants  of  all  ages — that  the  short-sighted  conservatives  of 
our  own  day — have  applied  so  shamefully  to  governmental  policy  ; 
the  impious  principle  of  quietism,  and  of  every  one  for  himself,  per- 
sonified by  the  turtle,  and  glorified  by  the  journals  of  commerce. 

The  civilizees  at  large,  who  understand  nothing  of  this,  are  per- 
fectly free  to  admire  the  substantial  and  bulging  shape  of  the 
squatting  creature ; but  I,  who  know  the  under  faee  of  the  cards, 
am  naturally  less  prone  to  praise ; and  it  is  precisely  this  harmony 
of  the  groiipi  so  much  admired  by  the  vulgar,  that  frightens  and 
incenses  me.  I feel  that  this  low  brow,  those  vast  and  heavy 
sides,  set  too  well  on  the  slave ; and  that  this  figure  is  fixed  for  a 
long  time  to  the  back  of  her  steed,  whence  she  will  not  fly  away. 
I pardon  the  old  who  make  the  laws — I pardon  the  notary  and 
the  banker  their  interested  sympathies  for  the  Venus  of  the  turtle  ; 
but  let  young  men  of  letters,  who  care  to  remain  my  friends,  be- 
ware of  ever  confiding  to  me  that  they  prefer  this  massive  figure 
to  those  of  Coustou  arranged  near  it,  for  I forewarn  them  that  I 
am  disposed  to  think  all  imaginable  evil  of  them.  Coustou,  Wat- 
teau, and  Gavarni  are  the  three  artists  who  have  best  understood 
and  best  expressed,  by  the  chisel,  the  brush,  the  crayon,  the  nature 
of  those  seductions  which  are  special  to  the  woman  of  Paris — dis- 
tinction, grace,  and  coquetry. 

To  the  sculptor,  the  goddesses ; to  the  painter,  the  marchion- 
esses ; to  the  crayon-drawer,  the  lorettes ; the  last  comer,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  has  been  the  best  served.  Artists  who  have  only 
succeeded  in  producing  tiresome  and  heavy  figures  in  sculpture 
and  painting,  are  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  Coustous,  Watteaus, 
and  Gavarnis  as  affected^  because  they  are  pretty.  In  literature, 
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also,  the  light,  the  gi-aceful,  is  called  frivolous ; the  heavy  and 
pedantic  is  entitled  serious.  Those  unfortunate  English  ladies  who 
have  never  known  how  to  dress  themselves,  but  who  also,  for  the 
most  part,  make  excellent  nurses,  treat  the  Parisians  as  coquettes,  on 
whom  every  thing  sets  well,  especially  the  undress  costume — that 
primitive  dress,  so  simple,  and  yet  so  difficult  to  wear.  The  wife 
of  the  broker,  the  virtuous  lady  citizen,  who  makes  so  large  a con- 
sumption of  crinoline,  only  shows  herself  so  intolerant  with  regard 
to  the  levities  of  the  lorette,  because  the  latter  is  not  obliged,  like 
her,  to  add  by  art  to  the  insufficiency  of  her  charms.  The  crinoline 
is  a tacit  homage  which  virtue  pays  to  beauty — the  common  to  the 
noble.  Rich  women,  of  little  charm,  dress  themselves  to  hide 
themselves.  The  Parisienne  of  blood  would  be  less  naked  without 
her  robe.  I have  had  great  quarrels  on  account  of  so  frankly  ex- 
pressing my  preference  for  the  lorette,  merely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art  and  of  form. 

The  disdain  of  small  journals  and  small  wits  for  the  type  of  the 
lorette,  superior,  by  msany  degrees,  to  the  type  of  the  Greek  Ye- 
nuses,  does  not  surprise  me  at  all.  France  is  a generous  nation, 
but  generally  endowed  with  remarkable  ignorance  in  matters  aesthe- 
tic, and  absurdly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  every  thing  foreign. 

I remark  that  there  has  been,  in  all  time,  an  alliance  offensive 
and  defensive  against  the  lorette,  between  the  moralist  and  the 
ugly  woman.  Both  have  accused  her,  for  example,  with  intention 
to  injure  her,  of  exerting  a pernicious  influence  over  lately  acquired 
inheritances.  These  poor  people  are  ignorant  that  this  is  precisely 
the  most  charming  side  of  the  part  which  pretty  girls  play  in 
civilization,  which  consists  in  causing  to  be  restored  to  the  mass  of 
laborers  the  parasitical  capital  levied  by  the  rich  upon  labor,  and 
buried  by  hoarders,  to  the  great  detriment  of  society.  On  the 
day  when  France  sank  under  the  triple  coalition  of  English  gold, 
Moscovite  frost,  and  the  sequestration  of  grains,  which  succeeded 
in  causing  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  Moscow  to  be  delayed 
six  weeks;  on  that  day,  when  crushed  France  paid  an  indemnity 
of  fifteen  hundred  millions  to  victorious  Europe,  which  did  not 
keep  a centime  of  it,  it  was  not  the  moralists  that  made  the  enemy 
disgorge. 
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We  have  not  been  sufficiently  grateful  to  the  lorette,  for  her 
admirable  perseverance  in  bringing  back  into  the  current  of  public 
circulation  the  metal  which  fatal  individual  preoccupations  would 
have  diverted  from  it.  We  forget  too  much,  in  France,  that  the 
Lorette  of  Gavarni,  and  Charlet^s  Veteran  of  the  Empire  are  per- 
haps to-day,  the  only  two  institutions  that  have  preserved  the 
brilliant  reflections  of  the  French  national  spirit — carelessness, 
gayety,  generosity,  devotion.  Perhaps,  alas ! there  is  nowhere 
else  that  the  paltry  ideas  of  the  age  have  not  yet  penetrated — 
ideas  of  balancing  accounts  and  measuring  every  thing  by  money. 

Yes,  it  is  a valiant  corporation,  that  of  the  lorettes,  and  superb 
in  its  struggle  against  capital  and  false  morality,  and  whose  future 
appears  to  me  rose-colored.  Its  grammatical  education  is,  per- 
haps, to  be  reformed,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  the  first 
woman  who  shall  reign  over  humanity,  both  by  right  of  conquest 
and  by  right  of  beauty,  will  be  descended  from  a lorette.  It  is 
also  certain  that,  from  the  day  when  civilized  governments,  at  the 
end  of  their  follies,  shall  wish  to  get  a little  good  sense  by  way 
of  a change,  the  lorette  will  be  called  to  play  the  pivotal  part  in 
the  reform. 

One  of  the  first  lucid  acts  of  these  governments,  indeed,  would 
infallibly  be  to  arrest  the  human  race  on  the  slope  of  its  degrada- 
tion ; and  for  this  purpose  to  cause  it  to  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  prizes  for  encouragement  hitherto  reserved  to  the  species  of 
horse,  ox,  sheep,  and  hog.  ITow  I promise,  for  this  time,  to  the 
lorette,  an  existence  all  silken,  of  festivities,  liberty,  and  glory — of 
liberty,  first  happiness  of  woman ; for  from  the  day  when  beauty 
shall  be  a fortune,  a consecrated  superiority,  beauty  will  find  itself 
emancipated  from  the  odious  tribute  that  it  pays  to  the  frightful 
Minotaur  of  commerce.  Beauty  will  then  give  itself,  and  not  be 
any  longer  sold ; and  its  worship,  progressively  infiltrating  into 
our  manners,  will  put  every  thing  in  its  true  place  ; then  art  re- 
generated, arming  itself  with  the  avenging  lash,  will  purge  its 
temples  (the  first  boxes  of  the  opera)  from  the  tradesmen  and 
tradeswomen  that  now  dishonor  them ; and  people  of  the  right 
sort — I speak  of  myself,  of  you,  the  artist,  the  laborer — all  who 
produce  and  all  who  think — true  men,  I say,  no  longer  fearing  to 
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find  themselves  mixed  up  with  infamous  parasites,  counter-jumpers, 
or  skimmers  of  the  exchange,  in  a communion  of  intellectual  pleas- 
ures, will  again  find  the  way  to  the  theatre.  And  beauty  now 
will  have  its  temples,  and  will  be  surrounded  with  so  much  vener- 
ation and  love,  that  no  adorable  creature  will  be  tempted  to  keep 
for  herself  alone,  and  for  her  selfish  curtains,  the  secret  of  her 
charms,  and  that  even  the  virgin  will  consider  it  a pious  duty  to 
make  public  confession  to  the  plaster  and  to  the  Daguerreotype, 
and  to  have  an  immense  number  of  copies  taken,  in  order  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity  the  remembrance  of  the  liberality  of  heaven. 
And  the  public  gardens  will  be  enriched  with  these  divine  forms, 
and  the  impressible  imagination  of  mothers,  incessantly  acted  on  by 
the  repetition  of  these  types,  will  strive  to  reproduce  them  in  liv- 
ing casts,  and  the  odious  days  of  moral  artifice  and  of  the  crino- 
line will  have  fled.  Let  us  now  say,  that  these  wise  ideas,  renewed 
from  the  Greeks,  are  already  the  ideas  of  the  immense  majority  of 
thinkers  to-day,  and  that  every  day  the  sublime  example  of  the 
beautiful  Pauletta  Borghese  finds  imitators  in  the  midst  of  the 
best  Parisian  society. 

It  is  not  long  since  I met,  at  the  rooms  of  Ottin,  the  elegant 
sculptor,  two  plaster  copies,  quite  fresh;  two  copies  of  native 
Parisiennes,  the  originals  unknown,  but  destined  ere  long  to  impel 
all  vagabond  imaginations  in  search  of  a new  ideal.  Between 
these  two  a subtle  hand  placed  two  Venuses,  one  of  them  that  of 
Milo!  Poor  Venus!  Poor  Greece!  The  two  charminof  imao’es 
were,  it  was  said,  those  of  two  sisters  of  illustrious  origin,  some- 
what of  artists ; who,  having  heard  of  the  scarcity  of  models,  had 
chosen  to  offer  to  arl  (unknown  to  their  mother)  a proof  of  devo- 
tion. I know  sublime  acts  of  charity  and  love  in  the  same  kind, 
on  the  part  of  the  lorette.  And  I repeat,  that  all  glory  in  the 
future  is  reserved  for  the  woman  of  France,  whose  noble  brow 
was  ever  radiant  with  the  fire  of  celestial  intelligence — whose  lithe 
and  pliant  form  inspii’es  all  perfumed  and  graceful  comparisons, 
and  calls  to  the  lips  the  rapturous  invocation  of  the  poet — 

“ Alma  Venus,  hominum  divumque  suprcma  voluptas/’ 

God  himself,  moreover,  does  not  conceal  His  predilection  for  the 
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women  of  my  country ; it  is  by  their  weak  arms  that  He  loves  to 
show  forth  His  power  and  His  natural  sympathies  for  the  cause  of 
love  and  of  liberty.  It  is  by  a virgin  of  Nanterre  that  He  turned 
away  from  the  banks  of  the  Seine  the  devastating  hurricane  of 
the  hordes  of  Attila  ; by  a virgin  of  Domremy  that  He  chases,  a 
thousand  years  afterward,  from  the  noble  territory  of  France,  the 
Englishman,  that  other  scourge  of  God ; it  is  by  the  hand  of  a 
virgin  of  T^ormandy  that  He  slew  the  most  sanguinary  of  the  slaugh- 
terers of  ’93.  And  God  has  not  finished  saving  Europe  by  the 
same  process.  As  He  has  raised  a French  virgin  against  the  Hun, 
against  the  English,  against  the  reign  of  terror.  He  will  raise  up 
one  against  the  reign  of  money — never  doubt  it. 

I am  told  that  the  English,  though  chased  out  of  France  by  the 
sword  of  a virgin,  have  not  the  less  taken  hold  by  commerce  and 
pillage  on  all  the  rest  of  the  globe ; that  impure  Albion,  the  great 
prostitute,  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  proudly  raises  her  head  above 
justice  and  the  rights  of  conquered  peoples;  capturing  in  full 
peace  Portuguese  or  Egyptian  vessels,  bombarding  cities,  and 
poisoning  populations.  I laugh  at  superb  Albion,  for  I know  that 
the  days  of  her  insolence  are  counted,  and  the  new  Joan  of  Arc 
is  born  to  us,  whose  feeble  arm  shall  break  the  golden  Colossus 
with  feet  of  clay,  and  crush  the  infamous  creature  under  its  wreck. 
And  this  virgin  will  not  proceed  with  the  sword,  like  the  immor- 
tal heroine  whom  the  English  burned  alive  in  punishment  for  her 
glory.  She  will  only  shed  into  the  soul  of  her  companions  love  of 
equity,  and  horror  of  traffic.  She  will  make  them  all  swear  to  re- 
nounce marriage  sooner  than  to  marry  a merchant.  She  will  kill 
trade,  as  the  other  virgins  of  Germany  have  killed  slander.  And 
the  reign  of  the  shop  laid  low,  the  tariff  of  consciences  and  of 
votes  abolished,  the  Jew  and  the  Genevese  obliged  to  seek  their 
fortunes  elsewhere,  the  spirit  of  Albion  will  cease  to  rule  French 
politics,  and  the  great  nation,  liberated  from  fraud  and  banking, 
will  regain  its  place  as  supreme  directrix  of  the  destinies  of  peo- 
ples. 

And  attractive  labor,  freed  from  the  oppression  of  capital,  will 
realize  suddenly  the  tenfold  product.  Innumerable  armies,  com- 
pletely strangers  to  the  handling  of  homicidal  arms,  will  soon  re- 
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call  verdure,  the  roehuch,  and  the  dove,  to  the  re-forested  mountain 
tops,  and  will  bar  against  the  maestral  the  gorges  of  the  South, 
and  will  daily  enlarge  the  domains  of  the  orange  tree,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine,  and  the  restoration  of  the  climate  will  restore  to  the 
territory  of  France  her  exiled  game.  Let  the  reign  of  woman 
come,  and  all  the  marvels  of  Arabian  fairydom  will  rise  from  the 
soil  under  our  feet  quicker  than  in  the  tales.  Oh  how  sweet  will 
life  be  in  these  times  to  the  birds  and  to  the  flowers,  and  to  all 
innocent  and  gracious  creatures,  of  wdiich  man  is  still  the  execu- 
tioner ! 

Not  ages,  but  only  the  will  of  woman  stands  between  this  era 
of  France’s  emancipation  and  her  present  abasement.  What  wo- 
man wills,  God,  ivills. 

I have  spoken  of  the  sweet  treasures  with  which  the  favor  of 
Heaven  had  filled  France.  France  has  always  been  poor  in  spe- 
cies of  quadrupeds  and  birds  comparatively  with  the  countries  of 
the  equator.  The  species  that  she  nourishes  are,  ho^vever,  of  su- 
perior quality  ; the  stags  and  wild  boars  of  her  forests  are  stronger 
and  better  armed,  her  snipes  and  quails  have  a more  delicious  fla- 
vor. Rare  species  but  useful : such  is  the  general  character  of 
French  zoology,  although  the  emblems  of  evil  be  here  as  every- 
where, predominant.  Here  w^e  are  not  to  look  for  enormous 
pachyderms  with  thick  cuirasses,  nor  feline  giants  with  roaring 
voices,  nor  immense  boas,  nor  musky  saurians  with  naked  jaw. 
The  existence  of  these  monsters  seems  attached  to  boundless 
deserts,  to  virgin  forests,  and  to  the  burning  sands  of  the  fire 
zone,  as  that  of  the  fabulous  dragons  to  enchanted  gardens.  The 
calm  temperature  of  the  middle  zones  must  have  modified  the 
fury  of  sanguinary  appetites  in  beasts,  as  it  moderated  the  flow  of 
the  sap  in  the  tissues  of  plants.  The  family  of  the  tiger  is  per- 
sonified in  France  by  the  domestic  cat ; the  boa  constrictor,  that 
strangles  bulls,  here  descends  to  the  proportions  of  the  blind 
worm  ; the  crocodile  and  alligator,  to  those  of  the  lizard ; and 
the  maleficence  of  species  has  decreased  in  the  same  relation  as 
their  size.  The  zoological  apparatus  of  France  has  not,  however, 
always  been  as  poor  as  to-day,  and  without  remounting  very  high, 
in  history,  there  was  a time  when  the  precincts  most  bereft  of 
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game,  as  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  had  little  to  envy  those  coun- 
tries of  the  European  continent  where  it  most  abounds. 

At  this  epochj  the  urus,  bull-giant  of  the  forests  of  Gaul,  lost 
honor  of  our  climates,  peacefully  grazed  in  verdant  meadows, 
where  since  have  arisen  the  Louvre  and  the  Institute,  the  Tuille- 
ries  and  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  thick-necked  elk,  with  legs  like  the  giraffe ; the  elk,  whose 
branching  horns  shelter,  under  their  immense  roof,  near  the  half  of 
its  body,  drank  at  the  pure  waters  of  the  Bievre.  Heavy  buffa- 
loes mired  over  in  passing  the  isles  of  La  Cite,  of  Louviers,  of 
Saint  Louis,  immersed  in  the  river  to  their  chests,  seemed  like  a 
flotilla  of  canoes,  posted  there  to  bar  to  Roman  civilization  the 
roads  of  Lutecia  (from  the  Latin  lutum,  city  of  mud).  The  rein- 
deer, friend  of  the  cold,  dwelt  on  the  same  borders,  seduced  by  the 
length  of  the  winters,  and  the  permanent  brilliancy  of  six  months 
snows.  At  this  time,  deep  and  dark  forests,  theatres  of  bloody 
sacrifices,  covered  with  their  somber  green  five  sixths  of  the  soil.  Ev- 
ery valley  had  its  repaire— every  river  and  every  rivulet  its  marsh. 
There  countless  herds  of  the  wild  hog,  a fruitful  race,  rooted  un- 
der the  shade  of  old  oaks.  There  yelled  and  growled  the  silver 
wolves  (chat  cervier),  the  panther  of  the  north,  and  the  lynx ; the 
blue-furred  isatis,  and  the  great  black  bear  of  Russia,  rivals  in  pur- 
suit of  the  fallow  deer.  There  bounded  in  herds  more  serried 
than  the  sheep  on  our  plains,  the  stag,  the  buck,  the  hind,  and  the 
roebuck,  and  the  treacherous  glutton,  concealed  under  the  low 
branches  of  the  colossal  ash,  awaited  the  passing  elk  to  leap  upon 
liis  throat,  to  fasten  his  claws  in  the  flesh,  and  to  drink  his  blood. 

Meanwhile,  the  royal  eagle,  the  gerfalcon,  the  shrike,  the  saker, 
the  goshawk,  furrowed  the  air  with  their  wheeling  flight.  The 
porpoise  sported  in  storms  on  the  back  of  the  Seine,  virgin  then  of 
man^s  bridges,  but  not  of  the  dams  of  the  beaver. 

The  bird  dear  to  Leda  admired  its  white  in  the  crystal  of  the 
wave,  receiving  on  the  right  and  left,  in  its  majestic  wake,  testimo- 
nies of  awe  and  veneration  from  a number  of  respectful  palim- 
pedes.  The  solitude  resounded  every  hour  with  battle-cries,  sharp 
screams  piercing  from  the  sky,  sinister  howls,  and  death-notes  pro- 
ceeding from  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest ! 
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How  times  are  changed,  and  how  two  or  three  thousand  years, 
still  less,  sometimes  suffice  to  alter  the  physiognomy  of  things ! 
Go,  then,  to  ask  for  the  elk  and  the  buffalo  of  the  woods  of  Ro- 
mainville,  or  the  orbs  of  the  gerfalcon  of  the  fields  of  air ! De- 
cline, alas  1 too  rapid.  From  the  first  days  of  the  Roman  invasion 
the  elk  commenced  its  retreat  toward  the  Baltic ; the  elk  placed  the 
Rhine  between  himself  and  the  Gaul ; Csesar  still  meets  him  in  the 
Hyrcanian  forest,  in  company  with  the  ^^machlisy  The  reindeer 
is  cantoned  on  the  other  side  the  icy  mountains  of  Helvetia  and 
of  the  Cantabria. 

The  two  noble  races  disturbed  by  the  floods  of  civilization,  have 
been  chased  from  retreat  to  retreat,  even  beyond  the  boreal  re- 
gions and  the  extreme  of  Cape  North.  They  have  stopped  in  their 
flight  only  where  the  land  failed  beneath  their  feet. 

“ Hie  tandem  steterimt,  illis  ubi  defuit  orbis!” 

There  are  learned  men  who  will  not  have  it  that  the  reindeer  of 
Lapland  and  the  elk  of  Norway  have  ever  trodden  with  their  large 
hoof  the  soil  of  Gaul.  I have  very  often  asked  myself  vrhat  inter- 
est a learned  man  could  have  in  refusing  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
reindeer  and  the  elk,  which  now  inhabit  Finland,  the  pleasure  of 
browsing  the  young  shoots  of  the  oaks  of  Gaul  two  thousand  years 
ago.  It  has  always  been  impossible  for  me  to  answer  this  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  elk  is  still  at  this  day  found  in  the  north 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  Finland,  and  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel ; it  is  not  invisible  either  in  Sweden  or  in  Norway.  The 
King  of  Prussia  keeps  a superb  herd  of  them  in  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  Niemen. 

Of  the  bison,  also,  they  have  made  a myth — the  bison  celebra- 
ted in  all  the  chronicles  of  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  France, 
and  with  which  all  the  ancient  naturalists  occupied  themselves — 
Aristotle,  Pausanias,  Pliny ; the  bison,  so  dear  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  great  king  Charlemagne,  they  have  denied — denied  for  the 
reason  that  they  do  not  know  it.  Neither  do  I know  perfectly 
the  animal  designated  under  the  name  of  bison  ; but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  I should  deny  it.  Is  this  bison  the  same  as  the  bonasos 
of  Aristotle,  which  bears  a tufted  mane  like  the  lion,  but  whose 
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brow  is  adorned  with  inoffensiv'e  horns,  which  curl  bach  over  either 
ear  ? I know  not,  but  nevertheless  I see  among  tha  beasts  of  my 
acquaintance  only  the  bison  of  America  that  coriesponds  with  the 
above  description  ; and  yet  the  American  bison  resembles  the  bo- 
nasos  of  Aristotle  and  the  bison  of  Oppian  only  by  the  mane. 
For  the  rest,  we  know  that  the  ancients  easily  lost  their  wits  on 
the  subject  of  horns,  and  Oppian  in  particular,  found  them  every- 
where, even  in  the  tusks  of  the  elephant.  It  is  not  the  less  cer- 
tain that  there  existed  in  France,  in  the  times  of  Charlemagne,  a 
powerful  race  of  wild  ruminants  that  were  called  bisons,  and  hunt- 
ed in  the  royal  chases  in  connection  with  the  urns  ; since  the  Monk 
of  Saint  Gall,  describing  the  feasts  given  by  the  great  Emperor  of 
the  West  to  the  embassadors  of  the  Calif  Ilaraoun  A1  Easchid, 
speaks  of  hecatombs  of  uruses  and  bisons  immolated  at  this  con- 
juncture (uros  et  bisontes).  Pausanias  also  has  spoken  of  the  bi- 
son in  describing  Phocis. 

He  explains  how  the  games  of  the  circus  made  a frightful  con- 
sumption of  bisons,  and  how  they  went  about  to  procure  them  in 
Greece. 

The  procedure  is  not  very  ingenious ; it  consists  in  digging  a 
ditch,  with  slippery  edges,  at  the  bottom  of  a sloping  forest,  so 
that  the  animal  should  fall  in.  Once  imprisoned,  it  is  subdued  by 
starvation.  I wonder  that  more  precise  descriptions  are  not  given 
of  a beast  which  entered  into  public  feasts  as  an  element  of  the 
drama  vand  of  pleasure  in  the  public  festivals. 

As  to  the  urus,  no  doubt  about  its  identity.  Julius  Cmsar  sig- 
nalizes it  in  a passage  of  his  sixth  book  de.  hello  Galileo,  He  be- 
gins by  giving  it  a stature  a little  smaller  than  that  of  the  ele- 
phant, inagnitudine  2^ciulo  infra  ele^diantos,  and  afterward  gratifies 
it  with  an  incomparable  force  and  swiftness,  that  causes  it  to  pre- 
cipitate itself  headlong  on  all  that  it  meets,  beasts  and  men.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  recognize  under  these  features  the  urus  of  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  present 
urus  of  Lithuania.  The  urus  leaves  France  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  race ; history  says  nothing  more  of  its  path  toward  the  fa- 
tal epoch  of  the  Norman  invasion.  At  this  same  epoch,  when  the 
urus  left  us  without  intention  of  returning  (878),  France  sustained 
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a frightful  deluge  of  pernicious  insects,  spiders,  scorpions,  and 
maddened  wolves,  that  scattered  desolation  and  terror  everywhere. 
But,  according  to  all  the  writers  of  the  time,  the  worst  of  these 
scourges  is  still  the  Norman,  ancestor  of  the  English  lord. 

The  last  remains  of  the  family  of  the  urus  now  wander  under 
the  chilly  shades  of  the  Lithuanian  hemlocks.  The  individual 
given  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  the  museum  of  the  Jardin- 
des-Plantes,  came  from  these  forests.  The  Polish  bisons  which 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  sends  to  the  London  garden  of  beasts  to 
vex  the  French  government,  are  uruses. 

The  glutton  and  the  panther  had  emigrated  in  the  suite  of  the 
elk  and  the  reindeer,  their  chosen  victims.  From  this  time  they 
appear  very  rarely  in  the  history  of  Central  Europe. 

The  black  bear,  the  silver  wolf,  the  blue  fox,  were  totally 
eclipsed  ; or  perhaps  not  zealous  to  preserve  a splendid  fur 
which  made  them  too  many  enemies,  they  renounced  these  robes 
of  luxury  for  the  modest  costume  of  their  indigenous  congeners. 

Tiie  stag,  the  fallow  deer — delights  of  the  royal  chase — have  per- 
ished in  the  fall  of  the  royal  hunt.  We  still  find  in  the  parks  of 
commissaries  or  contractors — the  kinoes  of  our  time — a few  individ- 
uals  escaped  as  by  a miracle  from  revolutionary  vengeance ; for  it 
is  the  game  of  the  government  which  generally  pays  in  France 
for  the  faults  of  princes. 

The  race  of  the  wmlf  would  have  long  since  disappeared  from  the 
French  soil,  as  it  has  disappeared  from  England,  but  for  the  tute- 
lar institution  of  the  Louveterie,  a salaried  corporation  of  high  and 
potent  wolf-hunters,  as  their  name  indicates.  The  wild  boar  is 
near  its  end,  like  the  wolf — the  roebuck  not  yet. 

The  lynx  has  ended  in  France  with  the  eighteenth  century. 

I do  not  despair  of  meeting,  on  the  subject  of  the  beaver  of  the 
Seine,  a very  learned  member  of  some  institute,  who  will  demon- 
strate to  me  that  it  is  not  the  individuals  of  this  family  who  have 
built  the  two  bridges  of  Jena  and  of  Austerlitz.  I reply  in  ad- 
vance to  this  specious  objection,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  intellectual  capacity  and  the  physical  means  of  the 
indigenous  beaver  by  the  individuals  that  now  remain  with  us — 
sad  wreck  of  a dispersed  people,  that  misfortune  has  caused 
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lose  the  traditions  of  their  art.  The  associative  order  was  the 
whole  secret  of  the  industrial  superiority  of  the  beaver  in  both 
worlds.  From  the  day  that  the  beaver  of  F ranee  had  to  renounce  the 
societary  order,  there  has  been  an  end  of  his  boasted  skill,  as  of 
the  strength  of  Samson  after  the  stroke  of  Dalilah’s  scissors. 

Association  vivifies,  isolation  kills.  The  French  beaver,  now 
hiding  along  the  too  thickly  settled  shores  of  the  Fhone  and  the 
Garden,  vegetates  there  deplorably,  unremittingly  pursued  by  man, 
and  assailed  by  perpetual  terrors.  What  human  brain,  however 
firmly  cast,  could  resist  for  centuries  the  brutifying  influence  of  such 
a life ! 

Isolation  has  killed  the  beaver  of  France.  From  degradation 
to  degradation,  the  noble,  interesting  creature  has  morally  passed 
to  the  state  of  a water-rat.  The  successive  stages  of  his  earth  still 
betrays  the  studies  of  the  ancient  engineer;  but  if  he  sometimes 
remembers  his  ancient  talent  of  miner,  carpenter,  and  mason,  it  is 
to  employ  it  for  the  destruction  of  the  ditches  and  causeways  made 
by  man.  Sad  and  sterile  vengeance  ! 

The  fortune  of  the  French  beaver  reveals  to  us  that  of  the  fu- 
ture reserved  to  the  beaver  of  America,  for  an  epoch  more  or  less 
distant.  I have  heard  it  said  that  the  intelligence  of  this  superior 
species  had  already  undergone  a mortal  attaint  from  persecution. 

Great  and  holy  lesson  for  men ! Solemn  confirmation  of  that 
high  truth,  that  the  misery  and  brutalization  of  the  laborer  are 
fatal  consequences  of  every  separated  industry. 

How  many  ages  have  elapsed  since  the  generous  race  of  fal- 
cons, whose  stomach  the  cadaverous  odor  of  cities  sickens,  has  de- 
serted the  air  of  Paris ! Even  at  the  epoch  of  the  crusades,  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  earliest  period  of  French  falconry,  falconers  complain  of 
the  scarcity  of  falcons  in  France,  and  are  forced  to  draw  their  sub- 
jects from  Greece,  from  Norway,  and  from  Scotland.  Now  the 
French  atmosphere  belongs  in  full  sovereignty  to  black  bands  of 
jackdaws,  crows,  starlings,  and  ringdoves.  From  his  city  dwell- 
ing, the  observer  perceives  in  the  air  only  the  rare  and  rapid  sweep 
of  the  large  turret  swallow,  or  the  capricious  evolutions  of  pigeons, 
or  the  heavy  sailing  of  night-birds  around  old  belfries.  It  is  evi- 
dent by  the  preceding  table  that  the  property  of  civilization  is  ev 
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erywliere  to  replace  noble  races  by  vile  and  inferior  species.  Who 
can  recognize  in  the  miserable  conscripts  of  our  industrial  cities — 
who  do  not  even  come  up  to  the  height  of  their  muskets,  and  who 
congratulate  themselves  upon  it- — the  race  of  those  Gallic  giants 
who  marched  with  songs  from  their  homes  to  Asia  Minor,  and  pil- 
laged Rome  and  Delphi  on  their  passage.  Civilization  has  ban- 
ished from  the  territories  of  France  the  elk,  the  reindeer,  the  bi- 
son, the  urus,  the  fallow  deer,  the  stag,  the  wild  boar  ; it  has  al- 
lowed the  rat  of  Montfau9on  and  the  cabbage-rabbit  to  multiply 
themselves  there  in  disastrous  proportions.  This  is  no  progress, 
if  yet  the  multiplication  of  the  pheasant,  the  peacock,  the  turkey, 
and  the  Guinea-fowl  had  succeeded  in  compensating  so  many  loss- 
es. But  civilized  man  is  on  fire  only  for  folly  and  destruction;  he 
is  of  ice  for  what  is  good.  An  intelligent  administration,  truly  de- 
sirous to  immortalize  itself  by  great  things,  ought  to  have  to-day 
but  one  aim,  to  cause  larks  to  fall  already  roasted  into  the  people's 
mouth  ; for  the  most  durable  popularity  is  that  which  is  based  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  stomach. 

If  the  hunting  king,  Henry  lY.,  has  remained  in  the  memory  of 
the  French  people  for  having  uttered  the  simple  wish  that  the  im- 
mense majority  of  his  subjects  might  exercise  their  jaws  once  a 
week  on  the  corded  muscles  of  a tough  fowl,  with  what  laurel 
crowns  would  not  the  same  people  cover  the  head  of  the  august 
monarch  who  had  subjected  it  to  a daily  diet  of  roast  chicken  ! 

What  am  I saying  of  chickens  ? better  than  that,  if  you  please — 
a diet  of  pheasant  and  snipe,  seeing  that  the  snipe  and  the  pheas- 
ant, which  cost  man  no  expense  of  feeding  or  education,  come 
cheaper  to  him  than  the  chicken.  The  same  reason  applies  to 
sugar,  which  ought,  in  the  normal  state  of  things,  to  cost  but  half 
as  much  as  bread  for  equal  weights.  I have  never  been  govern- 
ment but  once  in  my  life,  in  Africa.  As  the  price  of  beef  passed 
the  means  of  my  subjects  (it  cost  2 francs,  40  centimes  the  kilo- 
gram^), I used  to  distribute  gratis,  two  or  three  times  weekly,  a 
certain  quantity  of  partridges  and  snipes.  My  subjects  adored  me. 

I repeat,  that  I know  nothing  easier  to  realize  than  these  culi- 

* The  kilogram  is  2 lbs.,  8 oz.,  3 dwt.,  2 gr.  Troy. 
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nary  Eutopias.  The  only  question,  in  fact,  is  that  of  acclimating  a 
number  of  new  species,  and  of  multiplying  those  which  are  indig- 
enous. 'Now  Bakewell,  the  greatest  man  that  England  has  pro- 
duced— Bakewell,  the  sublime  artist  who  entered  so  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  the  Creator — who  made  living  flesh  as  plastic  under  the 
hands  of  the  rearer  as  clay  in  the  fingers  of  the  potter — Bakewell, 
to  whom  pagan  Greece  would  have  built  altars,  has  resolved  prob- 
lems much  more  impossible,  and  given  reality  to  dreams  far  more 
chimerical. 

A true  friend  of  animals — one  of  the  masters  best  beloved  of 
science— -Isidore  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire,  has  formerly  presented  to  his 
government,  which  will  take  no  account  of  it,  a memoir  of  extreme 
interest,  in  which  it  is  proved  that  France  can  no  longer  dispense 
with  founding  a menagerie  of  acclimation  in  the  south  of  France. 
Because  the  shameless  French  government  prefers  to  occupy  itself 
in  furbishing  arms  for  its  good  friends,  the  Jesuits  of  Switzerland, 
to  acclimating  the  Alpaca  or  the  Tapir  in  France,  it  is  no  reason 
why  I should  suppress  my  warm  approval  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  above-mentioned  memoir.  I expected  no  less  from  an  heir  of 
the  illustrious  name  of  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire,  from  the  true  learned 
man — from  the  professor  of  high  title,  who  marches  so  happily  in 
the  paths  of  paternal  glory. 

Alas!  the  transcendentalism  of  subjecting  the  laborer  by  au- 
thority of  a paternal  power  to  a daily  diet  of  roast  game ! 

How  could  I so  far  have  forgotten  the  political  principles  of 
present  governments  and  of  the  time  in  which  we  live? 

The  time  in  which  we  live,  it  is  the  year  of  misery  and  famine 
(1847).  While  I am  writing  these  lines  (20th  of  Januaiy),  sheer 
death  rages  over  populations ; cold  and  hunger  reap  with  double 
. strokes  in  the  proletary  ranks ; parish  relief  stops  paralyzed  be- 
fore the  immense  devouring  gulf  of  necessity.  The  rich  man  hides 
himself,  and  trembles  at  the  aspect  of  so  much  suffering,  and  cap- 
ital, in  its  fear,  answers  by  decrees  of  death  the  paroxysms  of 
despair,  the  maddened  misery  of  famished  laborers. 

For  protection  against  all  this  suffering,  governmental  provi- 
dence has  placed  the  ministry  of  agriculture  in  the  hands  of  a 
cloth  manufacturer,  completely  a stranger  to  game  and  to  crops, 
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and  who,  having  always  heard  in  his  part  of  the  country,  that 
years  of  great  heat  and  of  excessive  drowth  were  eminently  favor- 
able to  the  sale  of  whiter  has  not  been  able  to  imagine  that  such  a 
temperature  could  have  a less  happy  influence  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Then  the  country  has  been  found  destitute  in  the  day  of 
need,  and  the  criminal  improvidence  of  power  has  made  of  public 
misery  a new  chance  for  the  pawnbroker  and  the  monopolizer. 
Always  the  same  note!  Poor  agriculture  1 Poor  France  1 

While  waiting  for  another  administration,  more  provident  and 
more  humane,  to  occupy  itself  seriously  with  repairing  and  com- 
pleting the  zoological  apparatus  of  France,  let  us  reckon  up  the 
list  of  mammiferous  quadrupeds. 

This  part  of  the  zoological  apparatus  of  France,  including  the 
isle  of  Corsica,  contains  sixty  and  some  odd  pieces. 

I have  spoken  of  the  falsehood  of  the  different  systems  of  zoo- 
logical nomenclature  adopted  by  offlcial  science.  I have  indicated 
the  true  classification,  that  which  rests  on  the  analogy  of  passion- 
al relations  between  Man  and  created  objects. 

Unfortunately,  I have  not  under  my  hand  the  table  of  all  the 
types  of  human  character,  so  as  to  be  able  to  refer  each  piece  of 
the  zoological  apparatus  to  its  characterial  title,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  write  a passional  nomenclature  of  beasts  before  the 
study  of  Man  has  been  completed,  and  the  movement  of  his  pas- 
sional gamut  perfectly  circumscribed  and  analyzed. 

I shall  nevertheless  try  to  indicate  the  method  as  often  as  it 
shall  be  possible  for  me  to  do  so  in  a truncated  treatise  on  zoology, 
where  the  series  is  at  every  moment  interrupted  by  omissions,  I 
shall  tell  the  true  name,  the  characterial  title  of  the  individual,  or 
of  the  species  ; but  I have  considered  that  the  simplest  method  to 
remain  faithful  to  analogy,  and  still  be  clear,  was  to  call  a cat  first 
a cat,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  to  make  the  insufficiency  or 
falsehood  of  such  a denomination  felt  in  passing;  finally  to  indi- 
cate a better  one,  based  on  the  rational  appreciation  of  passional 
titles.  I shall  reject  absolutely  only  those  names  which  are  too 
absurd.  The  space  which  I shall  accord  to  the  study  of  the  spe- 
cies will  be  proportional  to  the  importance  of  the  part  that  each 
of  them  play  in  the  history  of  our  pleasures  and  of  our  interests. 
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MAMMIFEROIJS  QUADRUPEDS  OF  FRANCE. 

The  mammiferous  quadrupeds  of  France  are  about  sixty-two  in 
number,  comprised  in  six  series,  arranged  in  their  natural  groups, 
and  those  of  transition  or  ambiguous,  in  the  following  order : 

Porters  (beasts  of  burden),  Ruminants,  Hunters  (carnivorous). 
Proboscidians,  Rodentia  or  Gnawers,  Cheiropteria.  Six  families 
are  commonly  reckoned  : Pachyderms,  Solipedes,  Ruminants,  Car- 
nivora, Rodentia,  and  Insectivora. 

I have  suppressed  the  pachyderms  and  the  insectivora  by  my 
own  authority,  to  make  but  one  lamily,  that  of  the  Proboscidians. 

The  series  of  Porters  is  that  which  the  learned  call  the  family 
of  Solipedes.  The  Solipedes  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
happiest  terms  of  scientific  genius : since  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  Quadruped  meant  a four-footed  beast,  it  was  evident  that 
Solipede  could  only  mean  a one-footed  beast.  I do  not  then  well 
understand  where  the  learned  could  have  got  the  idea  of  creating 
a series  of  solipede  quadrupeds,  that  is  to  say,  of  four-footed  beasts 
having  only  one  foot. 

Civilized  science  does  not  sufficiently  avoid  these  facetiae  which 
turn  the  laugh  upon  it.  So  with  the  barbarous  name  Pachyderm, 
given  to  the  hog  as  well  as  to  the  elephant.  Why  Pachyderms  ? 
Because  the  elephant  and  the  hog  have  both  of  them  very  thick 
skins,  I am  answered,  doubtless ; but  is  there  not  a still  more 
prominent  feature  of  union  between  the  elephant  and  the  hog? 
Has  not  each  of  these  species  an  organ  more  apparent  and  more 
characteristic  than  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  giving  a better 
proof  of  their  relationship  in  origin,  a snout,  a trunk  for  example  ? 

Well ! I say  that  this  formidable  development  of  the  olfactive 
apparatus,  which  reveals  to  me  the  pivotal  passions  of  these 
beasts,  is  the  true  sign  that  ought  to  connect  them.  I decorate 
the  series  then  with  the  name  of  this  common  organ,  and  I call  it 
the  series  of  Proboscidians  or  trunk  bearers. 

And  as  I know  the  meaning  of  the  snout,  by  analogy,  I have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  in  advance  that  I have  to  do  with  the 
most  sensual,  the  ugliest,  and  the  most  voracious  tribe  of  beings 
in  the  creation,  to  the  series  of  gluttons,  par  excellence.  Who 
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now  would  suspect  tliat  this  creation,  so  little  refined,  proceeds  in 
greater  part  from  tlie  aromas  of  the  Sun ! It  is,  hoAA  ever,  the  case. 

The  series  of  French  Porters  contains  but  two  genera,  the  Horse 
and  the  Ass.  The  Mule  does  not  constitute  a species,  since  he 
does  not  reproduce  himself.  The  dwarf  horses  of  Corsica  and 
the  Landes  constitute  true  varieties,  since  they  are  the  productions 
of  another  planet  than  Saturn,  generator  of  the  horse : two  genera, 
three  varieties.  The  series  of  Ruminants,  which  I wished  to  bap- 
tize as  Nourishers  or  Victims,  from  the  lot  which  the  cruelty  of 
Man  and  of  other  carnivorous  creatures  assign  to  it,  has  also  been 
named  by  the  civilizees  from  the  faculty  which  the  animals  of  this 
family  possess  of  chewing  the  cud  or  ruminating.  It  bifurcates  in 
two  principal  groups,  called  the  horned  and  the  branched.  I can- 
not accept  the  denomination  of  solipede  for  the  horse,  nor  that  of 
pachyderm  for  the  wild  boar,  but  ask  no  better  than  to  accommo- 
date with  that  of  ruminant  for  the  ox  and  his  congenera.  The 
group  of  horned  ruminants  takes  its  name  from  its  head  armor, 
vulgarly  called  horn,  Avhich  is  at  once  ornament  and  defense. 

This  horn  is  permanent,  which  dislinguishes  it  from  the  armor 
of  the  branched  ruminants. 

We  meet,  nevertheless,  some  good  families  of  domestic  rumin- 
ants, which,  by  deference  for  their  master,  Avhom  the  horn  dis- 
pleased, have  left  it  off.  This  group  now  counts  in  France  only 
seven  varieties,  of  Avhich  three  are  domestic : the  bull,  husband 
of  the  cow  and  father  of  the  calf ; the  goat,  and  the  sheep.  The 
ox  and  mutton  are  not  particular  species,  but  only  the  uncles  of 
the  calves  and  the  lambs,  whose  fathers  are  the  bulls  and  rams. 

Four  species  still  live  in  the  wild  state:  the  wild  goat  of  the 
Pyrenees,  source  of  the  domestic  goat ; the  Avild  sheep  of  Corsica, 
source  of  the  ram ; the  chamois  and  isard,  which  perhaps  have 
also  ancient  links  of  relationship  Avith  the  she  goat.  Absent,  by 
extermination,  the  bison  and  urus.  The  group  of  branched  ru- 
minants receives  its  name  from  its  head  armor,  like  that  of  the 
horned.  With  them  it  seems  to  vegetate  and  ramify  like  a branch. 
It  is  caducous,  that  is  to  say,  it  falls  and  shoots  out  anew  every 
year  at  a fixed  epoch.  The  French  group  of  branched  ruminants, 
as  well  as  the  horned,  has  great  losses  to  deplore.  It  regrets  the 
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elk  and  the  reindeer,  and  at  this  day  comprises  only  three  species  : 
the  stag,  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  roebuck. 

The  stag  and  the  fallow  deer,  besides,  figure  only  in  memory  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  zoological  apparatus  of  France.  I have  just 
learned,  by  reading  an  interesting  memoir  of  Mr.  Isidore  Geoffroi 
St.  Hilaire,  that  the  acclimation  of  the  hog  deer  of  India  was  al- 
ready a resolved  problem. 

There  will  be  a third  division  to  take  account  of,  that  of  the 
ambiguous  genera,  the  ruminants  with  neither  horns  nor  branches, 
such  as  the  dromedary,  the  vigonia,  etc.,  species  not  yet  natural- 
ized in  France.  But  let  us  not  forget  to  mention  the  fruitless  at- 
tempt of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  naturalize  the  dromedary  in 
the  department  of  the  Landes. 

The  dromedary  is  the  emblem  of  patriarchal  slavery.  For  this 
reason  I doubt  (a  priori)  that  it  should  ever  succeed  in  acclimating 
itself  on  the  soil  of  France — land  of  the  gospel  and  of  liberty — 
unless  the  Jewish  race,  which  has  not  yet  deserted  the  patriarchal 
state,  implant  itself  decidedly  on  this  soil,  absolute  sovereign,  as 
formerly  the  Frank  race. 

Many  political  writers  who  have  exposed  the  dangers  of  the  in- 
feodation  of  the  roads  of  communication  to  the  Jews,  have  not 
probably  foreseen  this  danger  in  consequence  of  the  concession  of 
railroads  to  private  companies. 

Number  of  the  present  species  of  the  series  of  victims  or  ru- 
minants : Ten. 

The  series  of  hunting  or  carnivorous  quadrupeds  living  exclu- 
sively on  flesh,  prey,  or  rapine,  is  decomposed  into  three  principal 
groups,  and  connects  itself  with  the  other  series  by  ambiguous 
groups.  First  group,  called  forcers  or  chasers  proper  ; animals 
endowed  with  powerful  noses,  hamstrings  of  steel,  and  superior 
intelligence,  and  who  associate  themselves  for  the  chase.  Three 
species  : Dog,  wolf,  and  fox. 

Group  of  the  Felines  or  Ambushers  (guetteurs)  lazy  beasts, 
hunting  separately,  creeping  toward  their  prey,  surprising  it,  but 
not  running  it  down.  Three  species : Lynx,  wild  cat,  and  domestic 
cat.  These  two  last  species  make  properly  but  one ; the  individ- 
uals of  the  two  families  having  always  preserved  intimate  rela- 
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lions  with  each  other.  I repeat  that  I have  no  doubt  of  the 
northern  panther  (chat  cervier)  having  once  lived  in  our  forests  as 
well  as  the  glutton.  Two  (guetteurs)  ambushers. 

Group  of  slaughterers  or  blood-drinkers  (mustelians),  animals 
recognizable  by  their  pointed  muzzle,  their  narrow  waist,  and 
their  fetid  odor  ; the  most  ferocious  and  the  most  sanguinary  of 
all  animals,  preferring  blood  to  flesh.  The  slaughterers  kill  for  the 
pleasure  of  killing,  and  get  drunk  with  delight  on  the  blood  of 
their  victims,  which  they  bleed  in  the  jugular  vein  like  true  prac- 
titioners. Eight  species,  of  which  one  only  is  domestic : Marten, 
beech  marten,  skunk,  mink,  ferret,  weasel,  ermine,  and  erminette. 

One  ambiguous  genus : the  fish  hunting  otter,  an  amphibious 
creature,  destined  to  supply  the  fishing  dog : Unique  species. 

Finally  the  group  of  ambiguous  sleepers,  lazy  fellows,  hunters, 
dainty  enough  of  flesh,  but  who  accommodate  themselves  quite  as 
well  to  fruits  and  honey,  and  who  sleep  upon  their  fat  a great 
part  of  the  cold  season.  Two  species : the  bear  and  the  badger. 

The  civilized  nomenclature  calls  this  genus  the  'plantigrade, 
walking  upon  the  sole,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  digitigrade 
(dog,  cat)  which  walk  upon  their  toes.  I have  found  this  distinc- 
tion insufficient,  like  that  of  mustelians,  which  means  stretched  rat. 
Slaughterer  or  blood- drinker  is  better  undeniably.  Total  num- 
ber of  species  in  the  series  of  hunters : Sixteen. 

Series  of  Proboscidians  or  of  gluttons.  Hideous  omnivora,  en- 
dowed with  unequaled  voracity  and  sensuality,  preferring  animal 
nourishment,  but  making  food  out  of  every  thing.  Distinctive 
character  of  the  family : the  snout,  sign  of  luxury,  of  avarice,  and 
filthiness,  whence  the  name  proboscidian.  Five  groups  : Boar  or 
hog,  hedgehog,  mole  (two  varieties),  desman,  shrew  mouse  (three 
species).  Total  number  of  species  in  the  series  : Nine. 

Series  of  (Rongeurs)  Rodentia,  Gnawers.  I shall  willingly 
preserve  the  name  which  this  series  holds  in  civilized  science, 
although  that  of  ravagers  is  more  to  the  purpose.  It  is  the  natu- 
ral family  that  counts  most  species  in  France.  It  encloses  three 
principal  groups,  and  is  connected  with  all  the  other  series  by  a 
number  of  ambigus..  The  two  distinctive  characters  of  The  gnawer 
are,  to  bear  in  each  jaw  two  incisive  teeth  of  extreme  length ; next. 
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to  have  the  hind  quarter  much  higher  than  the  fore  quarter. 
Among  most  of  the  species,  the  fore  paws,  besides  being  much 
shorter  than  the  hind  paws,  tend  by  their  functions  to  approach 
the  hand  of  the  quadrumana.  The  first  group  of  the  gnawers, 
and  the  most  interesting,  is  that  which  contains  the  two  species, 
hare  and  rabbit,  two  other  tribes  of  victims.  The  second  group 
is  that  of  climber Sy  living  upon  trees,  frugivorous  gnawers,  en- 
dowed for  the  most  part  with  the  instinct  of  foresight,  either  hiding 
away  provisions  for  winter,  or  else  becoming  torpid  by  the  cold : 
the  squirrel,  the  dormouse,  the  garden  mouse,  the  muscardin. 
The  third  group,  called  cannibaly  comprises  the  gnawers  that  live 
underground,  emigrating  at  fixed  epochs,  and  devouring  each  other 
with  pleasure,  like  barbarians.  Six  species  : the  hamster,  Norway 
rat  or  rat  of  Montfaucon,  brown  rat,  mouse,  meadow  mouse.  The 
water  rat,  which  has  no  membrane  to  its  paw,  constitutes,  notwith- 
standing, a particular  species. 

The  series  of  gnawers  is  connected  with  that  of  the  carnivorous 
sleepers  (badger),  by  the  marmot ; with  that  of  the  carnivorous 
fishers,  by  the  beaver. 

The  cabiai,  a gnawer  without  a tail,  is  ambiguous  between  the 
rat  and  the  rabbit,  between  the  herbivora  and  the  omnivora.  Total 
number  of  species  in  the  series  of  gnawers : Fifteen. 

There  remains  the  great  tribe  of  the  Cheiropteria  or  bats,  am- 
biguous between  the  mammifers  and  birds,  and  comprising  at 
least  ten  species  : Vespertilio,  Megalotis,  Rhinolophus,  Noctiiio, 
Serotinus,  Pipistrellus,  Barbastellus,  etc. 

Sum  total  of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds  of  France : Sixty-two. 

To  proceed  in  our  work  with  oi  der  and  clearness,  we  divide  into 
four  principal  chapters  the  history  of  these  sixty-two  quadrupeds 
of  France.  The  first  of  these  chapters  will  be  consecrated  to  the 
history  of  the  animals  connected  with  man  as  avxiUary  or  domes- 
tic. The  second  will  treat  of  beasts  that  are  not  hunted.  The 
third,  of  beasts  that  are  killed  but  rarely  hunted.  The  fourth, 
finally ; of  the  running  chase. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ANIMALS  ALLIED  WITH  MAN AUXILIAEY  AND 

DOMESTIC. 

The  secret  ambition  of  all  animals  is  to  connect  themselves  with 
Man,  their  legitimate  sovereign,  and  yet,  perhaps,  up  to  this  day 
the  Dog  alone  has  had  the  courage  to  express  his  opinion. 

All  the  beasts,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  with  a few  exceptions, 
desire  sincerely  to  fraternize  with  man  ; and  yet  it  is  the  utmost, 
if  during  six  thousand  years,  out  of  several  thousand  beasts,  man 
has  been  able  to  draw  around  him  forty.  I know  no  bloodier  con- 
demnation of  the  present  social  phase  than  this  simple  comparison. 

The  impotence  of  the  civilizee  to  assemble  the  beasts,  is  a geo- 
metrical proof  of  the  subversive  character  of  civilization.  I hear 
the  Zebra  every  day  abused  for  his  unsociable  and  ferocious  hu- 
mor, for  his  untamableness,  and  his  invincible  horror  of  work. 
The  zebra  is  the  emblem  of  the  savage ; he  partakes  his  profound 
antipathy  for  civilized  labor,  and  affects  to  tatoo  himself  in  the 
same  way.  I confess  that  I do  not  understand  these  reproaches, 
and  consider  it  on  the  contrary  perfectly  legitimate  that  the 
zebra  should  hold  the  men  of  the  present  time  in  contempt  and 
aversion.  Why,  here  is  an  animal  that  has  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  light  in  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  of  the  Namaquois  or 
the  Amaz  onions,  the  most  hideous  people  in  the  world ; that  has 
had  under  his  eyes,  during  all  his  youth,  only  scenes  of  carnage 
and  of  cannibalism  fit  to  sicken  his  stomach  ; and  transported  to 
Europe  by  a singular  concurrence  of  painful  circumstances,  has 
there  witnessed  those  barbarous  punishments  which  man  is  in  the 
habit  of  inflicting  on  the  unfortunate  creatures  that  have  had  the 
imprudence  to  confide  in  him.  This  animal  is  not,  therefore,  seized 
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with  sudden  love  for  the  human  species  and  its  institutions,  and 
the  human  species  is  astonished,  and  calls  the  refractory  animal 
stupid.  Your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but  here  the  gn  ater  ass  of  the 
two,  is  not  that  one  which  has  been  supposed  so.  I boldly  join 
my  protest  against  repugnant  labor  with  those  of  the  savage  and 
the  zebra,  and  so  long  as  the  association  of  the  active  forces  of 
society  shall  not  have  emancipated  the  laborer  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  capital,  I also  shall  sustain,  that  the  most  terrible  impre- 
cation against  one’s  enemy  is  that  of  the  zebra:  Mayest  thou  be 
reduced  to  plow  the  field  ! 

The  animals  connected  with  man  are  divided  into  tAvo  categories, 
that  of  the  auxiliaries,  who  bring  all  their  faculties  to  the  service 
of  man,  like  the  dog  and  the  horse  ; and  that  of  the  domesticated  or 
tamed  animals,  which  .are  contented  to  Jive  under  his  laws,  to  bring 
him  the  tribute  of  their  fleece  or  their  flesh. 

THE  DOG. 

In  the  begmning  God  created  man,  and  seeing  him  so  feeble, 
He  gave  him  the  dog. 

He  charged  the  dog  to  see,  to  hear,  to  feel,  and  to  run  for  man. 

And  in  order  that  the  dog  should  belong  Avholly  to  man,  he 
titled  him  exclusively  in  friendship  and  in  devotion — affections  of  the 
major  mode.  He  placed  in  his  heart  the  most  profound  contempt 
for  the  joys  of  the  family  and  of  paternity.  He  limited  in  him  the 
sentiment  of  love  to  the  brutal  instinct  of  reproduction.  He  left 
the  minor  passions — love  and  familism — to  the  inferior  canine  race, 
to  the  fox,  so  dear  to  the  English. 

The  dog,  who  is  the  most  docile  and  most  intelligent  of  all  an- 
imals, took  care  not  to  disobey  the  will  of  G od.  He  became  the 
devoted  servant  and  police  officer  of  man. 

The  dog  is,  in  every  society  founded  like  ours  on  individual 
property,  the  vigilant  guardian  and  heroic  defender  of  what  is 
called  public  order  and  property.  That  citizen  with  hoarse  voice 
and  tattered  garments,  has  a look  rather  suspicious  for  property, 
the  dog  stops  him  rudely  to  ask  his  passport.  But  as  the  major- 
ity has  its  principles,  the  minority  also  has  its  own,  and  both  have 
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tlieir  dogs,  whom  they  have  taught  to  venerate  their  institutions. 
The  dog  of  the  thief  will  then  profess,  on  matters  of  public  order 
and  commerce,  principles  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the 
magistrate's  dog.  The  dog  discusses  no  questions  of  right,  his 
duty  is  to  obey  and  keep  quiet ; he  obeys  without  murmuring. 
The  dog  is  the  finest  conquest  ever  made  by  man.  He  is  the  first 
element  of  human  progress.  Without  the  dog,  man  would  have 
been  condemned  to  vegetate  eternally  in  the  limbos  of  the  savage 
state.  It  is  the  dog  that  causes  society  to  pass  from  the  savage 
to  the  patriarchal  state,  by  giving  him  the  herd.  Without  the 
dog,  no  herd ; without  the  herd,  no  assured  subsistence,  no  leg  of 
mutton  nor  roast  beef  at  will,  no  wool,  no  time  to  spare,  no  as- 
tronomical observations,  no  science,  no  arts.  It  is  the  dog  who 
gives  man  these  opportunities.  The  East  is  the  cradle  of  civiliza- 
tion, because  the  East  is  the  country  of  the  dog.  Take  the  dog 
from  Asia,  and  Asia  is  no  more  than  America ; the  Roman,  the 
Greek,  the  Egyptian,  the  Chinese,  than  the  tribes  of  the  Western 
Continent.  (Is  not  Peru  a brilliant  exception  ?)  To  what,  indeed, 
are  limited  all  the  efforts  of  intelligence,  all  the  labors  of  the 
Mohican,  who  can  live  only  by  the  chase  ? To  study  the  great 
art  of  tracking  out  and  of  following  by  the  scent  the  game  or  the 
enemy.  Now  a young  hound  knows  more  of  this  difficult  science 
after  six  months’  studies,  than  the  most  skillful  savage  in  forty 
years  of  practice.  The  indigenous  races  of  the  East  who  had  the 
dog,  have  then  been  dispensed  with  giving  themselves  up  to  the 
painful  labors  whicli  absorbed  all  the  time  and  all  the  faculties  of 
the  red'skins.  They  have  had  time  to  spare,  and  they  could  em- 
ploy it  in  creating  industry.  Here  is  the  origin  of  arts  and  trades, 
the  difference  betvreen  the  old  and  new  continents.  Historians 
have  written  thousands  of  volumes  upon  this  grave  question  with- 
out having  discovered  this  very  simple  truth,  and  brave  anatomists 
continue  to  dissect  American  skulls,  to  seek  in  them  the  cause  of 
the  inferiority  of  this  race,  without  suspecting  that  they  are  a 
hundred  leagues  from  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

By  the  side  of  this  so  new  and  humorous  anthropological  solu- 
tion, comes  another  observation  equally  peculiar  to  myself,  it  is 
that  anthropophagy  is  an  evil  endemic  in  the  countries  disinherited 
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of  the  dog.  Why  have  we  never  met  anthropophagy  among  the 
shepherd  peoples,  among  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  Arabs, 
Mongols,  and  Tartars?  Because  milk  and  the  flesh  of  herds, 
which  the  dog  has  given  to  these  people,  always  preserve  them 
from  the  criminal  temptations  of  hunger. 

It  is  evident  that  anthropophagy  has  sprung  from  excessive 
hunger  combined  with  the  habit  of  flesh  eating.  Some  day  when 
game  was  scarce  and  hunger  growled  in  their  stomachs,  it  has 
happened  that  two  hordes  of  hunters  met  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
same  animal,  and  quarreled.  They  fought,  some  were  killed,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  naturally  replaced,  at  the  hearth  of  the 
conquerors,  the  carcasses  of  the  missing  game.  Then  the  fury  of 
blood-thirsty  vengeance  mingled  with  the  feast  the  intoxication  of 
victory  also ; the  fact,  consecrated  by  tradition,  became  a moral 
custom,  and  we  know  how  much  it  costs  to  root  out  bad  habits. 
The  savages  of  North  America  never  entirely  renounced  the  custom 
of  roasting  their  enemies,  until  since  they  have  become  possess- 
ed of  the  dog  and  the  horse.  And  still  the  famous  answer  of  the 
Indian  chief,  questioned  by  M.  Humboldt,  proves  the  lively  regret 
which  the  remembrance  of  their  former  banquets  has  left  in  the 
stomachs  of  the  unfortunate  cannibals.^ 

Another  proof  that  it  is  the  absence  of  the  dog,  that  has  betrayed 
the  populations  of  Central  America  to  the  demon  of  anthropophagy 
or  cannibalism,  is  that  the  horrible  custom  has  never  invaded  the 
hut  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  inhabits  the  northernmost  country  of  the 
ne^'  continent — that  in  which  the  grip  of  hunger  is  roughest,  and 
must  furnish  the  madness  of  the  stomach  most  occasions  of  mani- 
festing itself.  The  Esquimaux  has  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  the 
dog  from  time  immemorial ; the  Carib  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  him.  Let  us  now  remark  that  the  same  causes  have  pro- 
duced the  same  results  in  both  continents — that  anthropophagy  has 
ceased  on  the  frozen  soil  of  the  Laplander,  of  the  Ostiack,  of  the 
Samoiede,  rich  with  the  dog,  while  it  consumed  with  sanguinary 

* The  illustrious  traveler  asked  this  Indian  chief,  one  of  the  chief  lieu- 
tenants of  the  fierce  Tecumseh,  if  he  had  known  in  the  war  of  1816,  an 
American  officer,  whom  he  named  to  him.  “ Well,”  replied  the  Indian, 
“ I eat  some  of  him.” 
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fmy  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortunate  isles  of  the  Equator — Borneo, 
Celebes,  Timor — where  the  nutmeg  flourishes,  but  the  dog  is  missing. 

I shall  ask  in  this  place  not  to  add  my  curse  to  those  which  false 
morality  and  false  philanthropy  have  so  often  launched  against  an- 
thropophagy. Anthropophagy  is  one  of  those  diseases  of  the  early 
childhood  of  our  race — a depraved  taste^  which  misery  explains, 
while  it  does  not  justify.  It  is  a short  madness,  first  occasioned  by 
hunger,  but  humanity  must  pass  through  the  phase  of  famine  be- 
fore reaching  that  of  abundance. 

Let  us  pity  the  cannibal,  and  not  cur^e  him  too  much,  we  civili- 
zees  who  massacre  millions  of  men  for  motives  certainly  less  plausi- 
ble than  hunger.  Of  all  the  wars  that  men  wage  on  each  other, 
that  in  which  they  eat  each  other  is  the  only  one  that  I understand. 
I excuse  all  the  guilty  who  are  hungry,  because  the  first  law  for  all 
beings  is  to  live,  and  because  it  is  natural  that  man  should  kill  his 
fellow  man  when  he  is  persuaded  that  this  death  is  indispensable 
to  his  own  safety.  These  principles  are  every  day  practiced  among 
civilized  nations.  Gericault,  Delacroix,  and  Eugene  Sue  have  made 
masterpieces  of  art  by  their  application  in  desperate  cases  of  ship- 
wreck, and  public  opinion  pities  more  than  it  condemns  the  unhap- 
py starvelings  of  the  Medusa  and  the  Salamander. 

Tho  evil  is  not  so  much  that  of  roasting  one’s  enemy  after  he  is 
dead,  as  that  of  killing  him  when  he  does  not  want  to  die.  And 
the  proof  that  the  crime  consists  only  in  the  manner  of  investigating 
the  matter  is,  that  the  same  moralists  who  so  severely  blame  the 
hungry  savage  for  assimilating  to  himself  the  substance  of  his  ene- 
my under  the  form  of  roast  beef,  have  made  of  Queen  Artemisia  a 
model  of  conjugal  love  for  having  swallowed  her  husband  in  pills. 

Where  there  is  unpardonable  crime,  furious  madness  raised  to 
the  seventh  power,  is  in  the  war  with  cannon-balls,  which  the  civ- 
ilized peoples,  French,  English,  Prussians,  Russians,  wage  on  each 
other  without  being  hungry  for  each  other’s  flesh. 

War  is  the  most  atrocious  of  all  human  follies  ; but  the  most  ab- 
surd of  these  atrocities  is  certainly  that  in  which  they  kill  without 
appetite,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  killing — where  enemies  court- 
eously salute  before  slaughtering  each  other— where  the  conquer- 
ors after  the  battle  philanthropically  busy  themselves  with  adjust- 
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ing  tlie  legs  of  the  conquered,  as  though  it  would  not  have  been 
simpler  not  to  have  broken  them  in  the  first  place.  Alas  1 the  bird 
of  prey  und  the  tiger,  who  are  obliged  to  live  upon  flesh,  every  day 
give  proud  lessons  of  humanity  to  man.  They  do  not  hunt  among 
themselves,  and  they  kill  only  to  satisfy  their  hunger.  Castagno, 
my  hound,  believes  in  his  heart  that  I calumniate  my  species  when 
I relate  to  him  certain  human  extravagances.  The  dog  is  not  con- 
tented with  having  given  the  herd  to  man ; he  has  constituted  him- 
self the  guardian  and  defender  of  the  gift  which  he  has  given  us. 
The  enemies  of  the  right  of  property  who  see  in  individual  proper- 
ty only  its  abuses,  and  who  will  not  agree  that  the  ambition  of 
property  is  also  one  of  the  most  active  stimuli  of  human  labor, 
hardly  pardon  the  dog  his  ardent  sympathies  for  the  law.  It  is 
ungrateful  of  them.  The  dog  who  defends  the  sheep  and  the  horse 
against  the  tooth  of  the  wolf,  works  for  the  whole  society,  and  not 
for  one  man.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  man  abuses  the  wealth  that  he 
has  placed  in  his  hands.  The  passion  for  hunting  is  the  charac- 
terial  dominant  of  the  canine  race.  The  dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox 
employ  the  same  system  of  hunting.  They  call  each  other,  and 
unite  to  attack  a beast  when  its  importance  requires  combination. 
They  know  its  refuges — all  have  been  studied  ; they  repair  to  those 
places  where  they  are  certain  to  see  it  pass,  to  seize  it  en  route. 
While  some  are  in  ambuscade,  others  lead  and  give  voice  on  the 
track,  to  indicate  to  their  accomplices  the  direction  of  the  animal 
pursued.  When  they  do  not  succeed  in  thus  capturing  the  beast 
chased  by  surprise,  they  try  to  run  it  down.  Wolves,  who  have 
few  friends,  and  who  are  obliged  to  behave  with  extreme  pru- 
dence in  the  neighborhood  of  settlements,  almost  always  hunt 
dumb.  I have  several  times  been  in  a position  to  admire  the  deep 
subtlety  of  their  strategic  combinations — their  calculation  and  sa- 
gacity are  frightful.  All  these  animals,  especially  the  wolf,  prac- 
tice the  procedure  of  relays  from  time  immemorial.  The  relay  is 
a squadron  of  dogs,  or  of  fresh  wolves,  that  hold  themselves  on 
the  presumed  passage  of  the  beast  hunted,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
fatigued  hunters,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  unhappy  victim  one  mo- 
ment of  rest.  There  is  no  forester  who  may  not  have  heard  the 
fox,  hunting  by  night.  The  warbling  of  the  jackal  makes  the 
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cliarm  of  the  nights  in  Algiers  for  amateurs  who  relish  this  sort  of 
concerts.  Every  day,  in  the  woods  or  fields,  we  meet  many  dogs 
of  every  species  that  profit  by  the  dangerous  liberty  left  them  by 
their  proprietors,  of  returning  to  the  practice  of  the  natural  meth- 
od. Often  the  compact  is  concluded  between  individuals  that  are 
hardly  acquainted,  but  who  need  only  a word  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate and  understand  each  other.  The  wild  dog,  or  rather  the 
dog  returned  to  his  wild  state,  such  as  inhabits  the  pampas  of 
North  America,  or  the  lands  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope — thus 
called  from  the  violence  of  the  storms  that  blow  in  those  latitudes — 
the  wild  dog  is  the  most  skillful  and  amusing  of  all  these  carnivor- 
ous runners.  The  hunters  of  these  difterent  countries  hold  in  high 
esteem  those  runaways  from  civilization,  and  try  to  get  possession 
of  their  leaders.  Thus  might  the  wolf  cub  be  trained  to  the  service 
of  man,  for  the  wolf  is  eminently  susceptible  of  attachment  and  of 
education.  The  first  dog  that  hunted  in  company  with  man  was 
a tawny  greyhound,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  in  Syria,  in  Algiers, 
in  Egypt,  and  which  strangle  the  wild  boar.  They  are  less  hol- 
low bellied  than  our  fine  races  of  Spanish  greyhounds,  and  nearer 
neighbors  to  the  wolf  and  the  jackal.  The  type  of  the  primitive 
dog  is  sometimes  found  admirably  preserved  in  the  dog  of  the  Eu- 
ropean shepherd.  It  is  a light  animal,  and  cut  for  the  course — 
chest  high,  belly  hollowed,  step  oblique,  ears  fine  and  straight,  air 
alert  and  spiritual.  Nature  has  given  it  a coat  of  rough  hair,  a 
piercing  sight,  an  exquisite  scent,  a jaw  of  diamond,  .and  a ham- 
string of  steel.  Its  bristly  tail  sweeps  the  snow  ; its  eyes  flame  in 
the  dark ; it  keeps  all  the  promise  of  its  mien  and  more.  All  the 
hunting  dogs  that  man  now  possesses  proceed  from  this  breed.  I 
do  not  count  the  amphibious  dogs,  such  as  those  of  NeAvfoundland 
or  the  Esquimaux  country.  The  head  of  each  race  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  domestication  upon  it;  the  finer,  more  hanging,  and  trem- 
ulous the  ear,  the  more  the  animal  departs  from  the  primitive 
type ; the  straighter  it  is,  the  more  it  approaches  this  type. 

It  is,  as  we  know,  just  the  contrary  with  the  horse,  whose  ear 
bends  under  the  influence  of  the  wild  state,  and  is  refined  and 
erects  itself  in  proportion  as  education  perfects  its  forms. 

All  dogs  are  more  or  less  hunting  dogs.  All  hunting  dogs  are 
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running  dogs.  The  true  instinct  of  the  setter  is  revealed  in  its 
dreams.  I have  long  owned  a spaniel  bitch,  perfectly  trained  and 
perfectly  mute,  that  had  never  barked  but  once  in  her  life.  Hard- 
ly however  was  she  asleep,  before  her  imagination  carried  her  off 
in  furious  courses  after  fantastic  game.  Then  the  precepts  of  Man 
must  be  forgotten,  and  those  of  Nature  only  remembered,  and  she 
opened  in  full  voice. 

The  true  hunting  dog  being  the  running  dog,  the  true  hunt  is 
the  running  chase. 

There  is  but  one  excuse  to  legitimate  the  employment  of  the 
shot-gun  with  running  dogs : that  is  misery ; but  this  excuse  is 
worth  a hundred.  Every  one  is  not  a king,  grand  duke,  or  Jew- 
ish banker,  to  have  the  means  of  keeping  up  a pack.  But  be- 
cause we  are  not  kings,  grand  dukes,  or  bankers,  is  no  reason  for 
renouncing  the  pleasures  of  the  hunt,  and  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  make  revolutions,  if  revolutions  did  not  restore  to  the  citi- 
zens the  right  of  hunting.  The  chase  with  running  dogs  is  then 
only  the  perfection  of  the  natural  hunt  practiced  by  the  wild  dog 
and  the  wolf  abandoned  to  their  instincts  ^ ^ ^ ^ The  dog 

is  however  of  a nature  eminently  malleable,  docile,  and  accommo- 
dating himself  to  every  thing.  It  must  be  thus  for  man  to  live  in 
all  climates,  and  by  all  kinds  of  industry.  The  running  dog  hunts 
every  thing,  from  the  hare  to  the  lion,  and  even  man  himself.  He 
will  play  a game  of  dominoes  on  occasion  to  keep  his  master  com- 
pany. All  the  animals  of  this  race,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  jackal, 
are  strong  in  calculating  time ; they  know  such  or  such  an  hour  of 
the  day  as  invariably  as  one  of  Breguet’s  chronometers,  especially 
that  of  meals ; but  I believe  that  the  dog  alone  knows  the  polit- 
ical division  of  the  days  of  the  week. 

Where  village  butchers  are  in  the  habit  of  killing  on  Saturday, 
it  is  not  rare  to  meet  with  isolated  dogs  upon  the  road,  repairing 
from  farms  or  villages  to  the  site  of  the  weekly  butcheries. 

You  may  read  a grave  preoccupation  in  their  deportment,  and 
it  is  in  vain  for  a loafing  comrade  or  a person  of  their  acquaint- 
ance to  try  to  stop  them  with  any  frivolous  conversation.  An  im- 
portant affair  awaits  them  where  they  are  going,  and  they  have  no 
time  to  squander  on  their  way.  On  their  return  they  are  not  so 
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difficult.  These  poor  dogs  resort  thus  to  public  charity,  because 
their  masters  have  not  the  means  of  feeding  them,  and  would  oth- 
erwise have  to  abandon  them. 

In  Constantinople,  and  many  other  cities  of  the  East,  the  police 
of  the  streets  is  confided  to  dogs  regimented  in  brigades  for  each 
ward,  and  all  ti^avelers  agree  that  the  city  of  Constantinople  is  less 
infested  with  assassins  and  night  robbers  than  any  other  in  Europe. 

Certain  persons,  envious  of  the  dog,  having  thought  of  taking 
his  title  of  hunting  companion  to  man  and  of  giving  it  to  the  hog, 
under  pretext  that  subtlet}^  of  smell  was  still  greater  in  the  latter  ; 
the  hunting  dog,  indignant,  experienced  the  necessity  of  taking  a 
terrible  revenge  for  this  absurd  pretension.  He  studied  thoroughly 
the  art  of  finding  out  the  truffle,  which  was  the  speciality  of  the 
hog,  and  contrived  to  carry  off  from  his  poor  rival  this  glorious 
branch  of  industry.  The  dog,  not  eating  the  truffle,  as  the  hog 
does,  there  was  no  way  to  accuse  him  of  being  inspired  in  his  am- 
bition by  the  moving  spring  of  personal  interest.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, that  in  legitimately  using  the  right  of  reprisal  in  respect  to 
the  hog,  the  dog  had  no  other  aim  than  to  repel  ari  injurious  accu- 
sation and  to  condemn  his  enviers  to  silence.  The  dog  has  been 
trained  to  turn  the  spit  without  paying  too  much  attention  to  the 
roasting  piece — to  draw  water  from  the  well — to  make  all  sorts  of 
utensils — to  play  in  comedies  and  dramas.  It  is  however  evi- 
dent that  the  present  society  has  not  been  able  to  draw  from  the 
intelligence  of  the  hunting  dog  half  the  profits  it  will  one  day  draw. 

The  dog  adapts  himself  to  every  thing.  He  replaces  the  post- 
horse  in  the  snowy  steppes  of  Siberia,  of  Kamschatka,  of  Green- 
land, of  Labrador.  These  regions  would  be  quite  uninhabitable 
without  the  dog.  Man  vegetates  there  only  by  the  grace  of  the 
dog,  and  under  his  good  pleasure.  The  mission  of  the  post-dog  is 
not  limited  to  carry  the  traveler  across  the  ocean  of  snows  as  he 
carries  children  or  four-pound  loaves  through  our  crowded  streets. 
His  trade  is  severer  in  polar  countries,  where  the  institution  of 
bridges  and  causeways  does  not  yet  exist,  and  where  the  cold  alone 
has  charge  of  leveling  and  Macadamizing  all  the  roads.  From  this 
absence  of  engineers,  it  follows  that  the  poor  beast,  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  a sledge  is  intrusted,  is  bound  to  perform  at  once  the 
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office  of  postillion,  guide,  and  motive  power,  i,  e.,  to  take  the  place 
of  two  men  and  a horse!  And  how  suffice  for  such  an  exigency 
when  he  has  only  his  nose  for  compass  and  chronometer ; for  no 
trace  of  vegetation  is  up  to  indicate  the  path — to  serve  as  a land- 
mark in  those  dull  solitudes,  where  the  earth  sleeps  buried  in 
depths  of  eternal  frost,  under  a leaden  sky. 

At  long  intervals  only,  stand  wretched  huts,  often  uninhabitable, 
— obligated  stations  of  the  tourist  in  these  snowy  deserts — only 
shelter  for  man  against  the  cold  of  the  night.  There  the  sledge 
must  arrive  by  a certain  hour ; danger  of  death  is  impending  on  the 
least  mistake  of  the  road. 

We  may  perhaps  imagine  that  the  dog,  conscious  of  the  im- 
mense responsibility  which  he  assumes,  would  be  tempted  to  shrink 
before  the  peril.  They  know  him  little  who  suppose  him  capable 
of  such  cowardice.  The  courage  of  the  dog  is  of  that  sort  which 
rises  to  the  level  of  circumstances.  As  the  eye  and  foot  of  the 
mule  steady  at  the  sight  of  a yawning  abyss,  so  the  intelligence 
of  the  dog  increases  in  proportion  to  his  responsibility.  It  is,  in 
fact,  still  a small  affair  to  pull  a man  straight  along  through  empty 
space : a man,  he  is  docile — he  gives  no  trouble — he  has  no  great 
will,  at  the  north  pole,  32<^  below  zero.  The  danger  does  not  lie  in 
the  insubordination  of  the  traveler ; it  lies  entirely  in  the  inexperi- 
ence and  want  of  discipline  of  the  pack  : all  is  lost  if  mutiny  arises. 
For  the  reader  must  learn  that  one  ardent,  impetuous  passion — the 
only  one  that  can  struggle  against  univ^ ersal  atony  in  these  extreme 
confines  of  the  region  of  life — the  passion  of  the  chase,  burns  in  the 
heart  of  these  ten  coursers  that  have  just  been  harnessed  to  the 
car  of  our  traveler,  and  the  least  spark  may  provoke  its  ex- 
plosion. Let  a fresh  track  of  bear,  reindeer,  or  elk  cross  the  line 
of  the  light  vehicle,  and  behold  the  sledge  suddenly  turned  on  this 
track  with  furious  leaps — behold  the  aim  of  the  journey  complete- 
ly lost  sight  of.  They  have  sworn  indeed  to  the  master,  at  the 
moment  of  departure,  to  behave  themselves  like  wise  dogs ; but 
passion  has  spoken  by  the  scent  of  the  beast,  and  reason  is  killed, 
and  the  sledge  flies—flies  with  the  speed  of  the  hurricane,  rasping 
the  dust  from  the  silvered  crest  of  the  snow  billows. 

Whither,  good  God,  are  we  running,  and  where  shall  we  sleep 
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to-night,  say  the  tourist  and  his  companion,  pressing  together, 
borne  on  the  trail  of  the  bewildered  pack. 

Lord  take  pity  on  us,  take  pity  on  two  noble  creatures  made  in 
thine  own  image  1 Come  then,  cease  trembling,  feeble  humans  that 
you  are,  and  do  not  invoke  the  divine  intervention  for  so  small  an 
affair  as  your  existence.  This  God  whom  you  so  piously  invoke  in 
your  extreme  peril,  may  be  elsewhere  occupied,  and  may  not  hear 
you ; and  besides  His  infinite  foresight  having  given  you  the  dog, 
what  more  do  you  want  ? You  see  well,  indeed,  that  there  is  a 
dog  that  watches  over  your  days.  He  is  the  chief  of  the  pack, 
he  is  the  biggest,  the  strongest,  the  most  respected  of  the  band. 
As  soon  as  he  has  answered  for  you,-  you  may  be  easy,  you  shall 
rest  this  night  under  the  sleeping  hut. 

If  the  chief  of  the  pack  has  not  thrown  himself  from  the  first 
across  the  cursed  scent ; if  he  has  not  threatened,  as  a man  would 
have  done,  to  strangle  the  first  of  his  soldiers  who  should  trans- 
gress his  orders,  it  is  because  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  threats 
or  caresses,  oaths  or  prayers  would  be  lost  at  such  a conjuncture, 
and  that  he  must  take  the  part  of  youthful  fire,  and  respect  the 
legitimacy  of  passion,  even  in  its  most  disordered  freaks. 

The  wise  dog  understands  that  this  passion  must  be  directed  to 
good  purposes,  and  not  compressed,  and  he  acts  consistently.  In 
place  of  imposing  silence  on  the  pack,  he  howls  louder  than  any  of 
them.  It  rushes  on  the  scent.  He  questions  the  air,  he  asserts  in  full 
voice  that  he  has  seen  the  animal  bodily.  We  know  the  respect  of 
dogs  for  the  opinion  of  their  superiors.  Every  one  believes  him 
on  his  word,  and  the  pack  straightens  out  like  a single  dog,  open- 
ing furiously  on  the  imaginary  beast.  They  take  the  diagonal  to 
cut  the  distance  shorter.  Five,  ten  minutes  pass,  during  which 
the  tumultuous  pack  has  annihilated  space,  thinking  they  see,  but 
seeing  only  with  the  eyes  of  their  chief.  They  ask  to  breathe  a 
few  seconds  before  rising  the  hill  to  which  the  chase  has  led.  (As 
a general  rule  these  sights  of  the  game  always  lead  to  the  base 
of  a rising  ground.)  Very  lively  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
chief,  who  objects  that  if  the  least  time  is  lost  the  game  will  gain 
the  start  and  clear  itself  of  pursuit.  Courage,  friends,  one  last 
pull  on  the  traces.  And  joining  acts  with  words,  he  bears  for- 
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ward  with  all  his  weight.  Urged  by  this  noble  example,  our  com- 
rades resume  the  work ; but  they  have  not  got  half  up,  when  al- 
ready the  hamstrings  of  the  strongest  fail.  They  had  stopped 
running,  but  they  still  trotted ; they  now  only  walk.  The  time 
that  has  been  lost  is  the  reason  why  the  shadow  of  the  fugitive 
has  completely  vanished  from  the  horizon,  when  they  reach  at  last 
the  summit  of  the  ridge. 

The  chief  had  said  true  that  we  should  lose  it.  No  means  of 
finding  the  track  except  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  to  double  the 
diagonal.  Useless  to  think  of  it.  Universal  disappointment ; es- 
pecially, inconsolable  desolation  for  the  director  of  the  enterprize, 
who  banters  his  troop  on  their  giving  out  so  easily.  But  at  last 
the  mischief  is  done,  we  must  submit  to  let  the  animal  go.  If 
we  should  try,  however,  to  find  his  tracks  again,  suggests  some 
voice  of  the  group.  Doubtless,  replies  the  chief,  but  before  com- 
ing to  this  we  must  get  rid  of  this  sledge,  so  heavy  to  run  with, 
and  set  these  men  down  in  a safe  place.  It  is  so  much  the  easier, 
that  by  one  of  those  happy  chances  that  we  might  truly  be  tempt- 
ed to  attribute  to  calculation,  the  famous  diagonal  followed  during 
the  chase,  has  so  obstinately  tended  to  approach  the  straight  line 
that  separates  the  two  huts,  that  it  has  at  last  fallen  into  it  I A 
half  gallop  thirty  minutes,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  most,  and 
the  task  is  over. 

Thus  speaks  the  sage  Mentor,  and  his  judicious  proposition  is 
welcomed  without  too  many  murmurs  by  the  majority.  They  re- 
sume their  route  and  at  a quick  pace,  every  one  trying  his  best  in 
order  to  be  free  the  sooner ; space  flies,  thirty  minutes  pass,  and 
even  sixty.  At  last  a thin  pennon  of  dark  smoke  detaches  itself 
upon  the  distant  horizon  from  the  immaculate  white  of  the  sur- 
face. It  is  the  sign  that  betrays  the  dwelling  of  man,  king  of  the 
earth.  We  arrive — we  are  at  our  journey’s  end.  I have  seen 
civilized  men,  European  guides  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps, 
who  would  not  have  extricated  us  from  such  a scrape  without  set- 
ting exaggerated  prices  upon  their  services.  In  Kamschatka,  the 
hairy,  four-footed  guide,  whose  history  I have  just  related,  asks 
of  you  for  his  wages,  only  an  oral  sign  of  satisfaction.  Never- 
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theless  should  you  have  a reindeer  cutlet  or  a hear  steak  to  offer 
him,  he  v'ill  not  refuse  it. 

Adieus  exchanged,  the  liberated  pack  retraces  its  steps.  They 
hunt  on  their  return  if  they  are  not  too  tired,  especially  if  they 
have  been  already  fasting  some  days.  On  their  return  they  gently 
scratch  at  their  master^s  door ; not  to  ask  a place  at  the  hearth, 
(these  huts  are  so  small) ; not  to  beg  for  a part  of  the  feast,  (vic- 
tuals are  so  scarce) ; they  scratch,  simply,  to  announce  that  they 
are  there.  Give  yourself  no  trouble,  we  are  home,  all  has  gone 
right.  Then  the  pack  unharnessed,  every  one  coils  himself  up  in 
the  hole  he  has  dug  under  the  snow,  stomach  empty,  but  con- 
science calm. 

I do  not  know  that  the  human  race  swarms  with  devoted  serv- 
ants of  this  character,  who  give  their  labor  free,  and  find  food 
and  lodging  at  their  own  expense. 

However  tough,  alas  ! the  constitution  of  these  beasts,  hunger 
often  makes  an  end  of  them ; when  winter,  for  example,  is  pro- 
longed beyond  its  limits,  and  takes  ten  months  in  the  year  instead 
of  nine ; then  famine  rages  over  the  unhappy  species,  and  threat- 
ens it  with  complete  destruction.  Many  a time  in  these  painful 
seasons  poor  women  have  been  seen  re'Scuing  orphans  of  the  ca- 
nine race,  and  sharing  the  milk  of  their  breasts  between  these  and 
their  own  babes.  I have  it  from  trustworthy  sources,  that  grate- 
ful travelers  have  offered  fabulous  sums  to  some  of  these  polar 
coursers  without  being  able  to  determine  them  to  leave  their  coun- 
try. Yainly  has  the  attempt  been  made  to  seduce  them  by  paint- 
ing the  delights  of  other  climates,  by  the  perspective  of  sinecure 
offices  in  serener  latitudes.  Faithful  to  their  mission  of  charity, 
these  noble  beasts  have  always  declined  the  presents  of  Artax- 
erxes.  Ah  ! what  would  become  of  this  poor  people  without  us, 
they  seemed  to  say  to  those  who  sought  to  bribe  them. 

Dentatus  and  Cincinnatus,  whose  heroism  Homan  historians 
have  boasted,  were  not  continually  in  danger  of  perishing  with 
hunger  like  the  dogs  of  the  northern  deserts,  when  they  refused 
the  presents  of  the  Samnites.  They  had  turnips  at  discretion. 

Every  day  men  are  witnesses  to  these  acts  of  devotion,  of  re- 
nunciation, and  of  sublime  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  canine  race. 
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There  are  in  the  most  iinhospitable  countries  of  the  globe,  beings 
whose  life  is  passed  in  saving  that  of  man,  and  poetry  which  alone 
can  write  the  history  of  beasts,  as  it  alone  can  write  that  of  men, 
— poetry  has  not  yet  dreamed  of  glorifying  these  generous  mar- 
tyrs in  its  songs.  And  I hear  disgusted  poets  every  day  tell  me 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  Sun,  and  that  all  subjects  are 
used  up.  What  misfortune  for  the  poor  beasts,  vvhat  a misfortune 
for  myself,  especially,  that  my  name  is  not  Alphonse  de  Lamar- 
tine or  Alfred  de  Musset. 

The  setter  dog  is  only  a product  of  art  like  the  reine  claude 
plum  or  the  double  rose ; he  is  a dumb  dog  grafted  on  the  run- 
ning dog,  and  which  returns  to  the  wild  stock  like  the  double 
rose,  when  the  graft  fails  to  take  effect.  I have  known  running 
dogs  that  amused  themselves  with  pointing  at  the  quail.  The 
setter  is,  without  dispute,  the  most  magnificent  of  all  creations  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  here  that  man  has  truly  created  after 
God.  The  setter  has  in  his  favor  elegance  of  form,  vigor  of  mus- 
cle, and  power  of  thought ; but  he  is  not  faithful,  as  has  been  too 
often  asserted.  He  is  too  spiritual  and  too  pretty  for  that.  Some 
cynic  will,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to  see  in  this  last  line  a treacherous 
allusion  to  the  skill  of  the  fair  sex,  so  rich  in  pretty  and  spiritual 
individuals.  But  according  to  my  way  of  seeing  things,  the  allu- 
sion, instead  of  being  an  epigram,  was  a compliment!  For  every 
one  was  not  created  to  be  constant,  and  without  inconstancy  there 
would  be  too  many  unhappy  ones.  What  is  the  love  of  woman, 
if  not  the  sweetest  reward  of  merit?  Love;  it  is  the  supreme 
sanction  of  public  favor ; it  is  the  crown  of  flowers  which  woman 
places,  with  her  white  and  rosy  hand,  on  the  brow  of  the  con- 
queror. Woman  needs  to  be  proud  of  the  man  to  whom  she 
gives  her  love ; her  interior  preference  needs  to  find  a response  in 
the  admiration  of  the  public.  There  are  none  who  are  cruel  for 
heroes  and  poets.  If  the  love  of  woman  varies  with  the  conquests 
of  genius  and  courage,  that  is  not  infidelity,  but  only  justice.  The 
affection  of  the  setter  for  his  master  is  likewise  measured  by  the 
merits  of  the  latter.  He  likes  to  see  his  preferences  confirmed  by 
the  sympathies  of  public  opinion.  He  abandons  to  the  disinher- 
ited poodle  dog  the  glory  of  a love  beyond  the  grave.  The  setter 
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allows  himself  to  be  beloved  by  greenhorns— he  never  loves  any 
other  than  a perfect  hunter.  I remember  having  often  suffered 
in  my  youth  from  the  contempt  of  a setter  named  Ajax,  whom  I 
courted  every  day  with  wings  of  fowls  and  other  delicate  atten- 
tions, and  who  flattered  me  in  return  with  every  friendly  expres- 
sion of  his  good  will  while  at  the  table,  but  elsewhere  m the  field, 
no  longer  knew  me.  Why  this  cruel  disdain,  insulting  contempt  ? 

Because  I had  had  the  misfortune  to  miss  three  quails  succes- 
sively, under  his  nose,  the  first  time  he  had  been  entrusted  to  me. 
Since  this  awkwardness,  the  ungrateful  fellow  had  withdrawn  his 
esteem  from  me,  and  had  ceased  to  consider  me  as  serious ; he 
willingly  consented  then  to  go  out  with  me,  but  only  to  walk,  and 
not  for  any  other  cause.  Once  out,  he  ran  after  larks,  and  seemed 
to  take. a great  interest  in  the  work  of  mice  and  moles,  but  no  more 
troubled  himself  about  partridges  and  quails  than  if  that  game 
had  never  existed. 

I have  yet  upon  my  heart  the  look  of  cold  irony  that  he  cast  at 
me,  turning  his  head  the  time  that  I missed  three  shots  in  suc- 
cession. He  remained,  perhaps,  a whole  minute  motionless  at  his 
last  set,  to  give  me  time  to  calculate  the  distance  at  which  I had 
fired  on  his  third  quail ; then  suddenly  letting  down  his  ears  and 
tail,  he  came  with  a slow  and  grave  step  to  take  his  place  behind 
me,  giving  me  to  understand  that  he  considered  his  services 
perfectly  useless  for  the  purpose  that  I made  of  game.  I tried 
many  times  after  to  make  him  forget  his  unfavorable  opinions  in 
respect  to  me.  I presented  myself  at  his  domicile  with  game-bags 
filled  to  overflowing.  He  continued  to  welcome  my  visits  with 
pleasure,  and  pretended  even  to  give  faith  to  my  words,  when  I 
affirmed  that  I was  indeed  the  murderer  of  all  this  game,  but  never 
could  I persuade  him  to  verify  the  assertion  with  his  own  nose. 
The  setter  is  faithful  only  to  talent,  and  loves  to  work  only  under 
the  eyes  of  an  artist  capable  of  appreciating  his  work. 

The  setter  has  far  too  much  intelligence.  I know  some  that 
abuse  it  odiously  to  exploit  the  credulity  of  their  masters.  .My 
rogue  Castagno  is  of  this  number.  I desire  that  these  lines  may 
not  come  to  his  hearing.  Once  when  I had  winged  a water-hen 
that  swam  to  an  islet  covered  with  reeds  in  the  midst  of  the  Seine, 
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I requested  Monsieur  Castagno,  by  voice  and  gesture,  to  make 
perquisition  in  the  said  place.  The  water  was  cold,  the  stream  was 
rough  with  floating  ice.  The  winter  bath  did  not  appear  to  be 
this  day  to  the  taste  of  the  cunning  beast.  He,  however,  pretend- 
ed to  obey  me,  and  directs  his  steps  in  a small  trot  toward  the 
bank  ; but  doubtless  he  met  in  his  course  a piece  of  glass  bottle  or 
a sharp  stone,  for  he  suddenly  utters  a plaintive  whine,  and  limps 
back  to  me,  raising  his  right  foot. 

I have  a master ; it  is  to  make  use  of  him.  Castagno  is  in  the 
habit  of  recurring  to  my  assistance  for  this  sort  of  accidents.  I 
then  examine  and  feel  the  painful  limb  in  every  point ; impossible 
to  find  the  slightest  scratch.  The  animal  has  lied.  To  the  water, 
do  you  see,  and  quick ; and,  pretending  a serious  indignation,  and 
taking  out  my  whip,  I strike  the  air  with  energy.  The  liar  runs 
off  on  all  his  legs,  complaining  bitterly  of  the  whipping  I have  not 
given  him,  having  taken  great  care,  as  I always  do,  to  strike  aside. 

Having  come  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  he  wets  his  foot  there 
and  trembles  through  his  whole  body,  and  turns  toward  me  im- 
ploringly a last  look. 

Have  I softened  ? It  is  possible,  for  here  he  comes  creeping  up 
to  me  to  finish  my  defeat  ; but,  unfortunately  for  him,  the  wretch 
could  not  tell  a straight  lie  to  the  end.  Just  now,  you  recollect, 
it  was  the  right  foot  that  limped — now  it  is  the  left ; the  fear  of 
the  lash  has  taken  away  his  memory.  The  cheat  was  too  visible, 
and  I got  angry  in  earnest  at  this  last  piece  of  impudence ; but 
the  traitor  perceived  his  own  awkwardness  first,  and  finding  his 
trick  discovered,  he  takes  his  part  bravely,  leaps  into  the  freezing 
waves,  looks  out  the  game,  brings  it  and  lays  it  at  my  feet  with  an 
air  of  vexation,  seeming  to  say ; My  master,  I thought  you  less  of 
a rake  than  that.  Then,  without  losing  time,  he  sets  off  in  full 
gallop,  on  his  four  feet,  for  a field  where  he  has  seen  some  stacks 
of  grain — straw  towels,  whose  use  he  knows  perfectly  well,  and 
returns  to  me  in  a few  minutes  with  his  skin  dry  and  shining. 

It  is  a certain  way  of  considerably  humbling  Castagno  to  remind 
him  of  this  event,  though  he  persists  in  pretending  that  any  one 
else  than  his  master  would  have  been  taken  in  the  snare.  The 
same  fellow,  since  he  has  remarked  that  I sometimes  use  the  leaves 
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of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times  to  wad  my  gun,  never  enters  a house  in 
the  village  without  laying  his  grip  on  all  the  almanacs.  He  is  a 
well-trained  setter,  that  never  flushes  in  the  fields — was  raised  in 
Vendee,  where  the  pheasant  is  unknown.  I ask  myself,  then, 
where  he  has  learned  that  two  or  three  light  barks  are  sufficient  to 
make  a pheasant  fly  up  from  the  ground  on  a tree  ; for  after  hunt- 
ing two  months  in  a forest  where  pheasants  abound,  Castagno  was 
not  ashamed  to  use  this  method  of  the  basset  any  more  than  to 
steal  partridges  out  of  the  game-bags  of  my  companions  and  bring 
them  to  me.  One  of  my  friends,  who  knew  the  rogue  thoroughly, 
and  had  more  than  once  been  a victim  of  his  tricks,  has  surnamed 
him  Rodin.  One  of  Castagno’s  favorite  sports  is  to  hide  the  hunt- 
ing-whips, instruments  of  which  he  has  had  cause  to  complain,  it 
would  seem,  in  his  youth.  When  the  scamp  is  too  far  before  me 
in  the  woods  or  field,  and  I permit  myself  to  recall  him,  his  first 
impulse,  the  best,  is  to  obey  me ; but  doubtless  he  reflects  after- 
ward that  it  may  be  dangerous  to  allow  a master  to  acquire  a bad 
habit,  for  he  suddenly  pretends  to  have  got  a scent  of  game,  and 
stops  motionless  in  a posture  of  interrogation  and  in  a half  set.  It 
is  a mode  of  proceeding  that  means  to  say.  My  master,  you  see 
that  I am  fastened  here  by  my  countersign,  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  obey  your  orders ; could  you  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  come  to  me  ? How  I have  hardly  caught  up  with  him, 
when  he  breaks  his  set,  and  observes  to  me,  with  an  air  of  perfect 
frankness,  that  it  was  only  an  old  scent,  and  that  he  is  very  sorry 
to  have  called  me  for  so  small  an  affair  ; but  I have  come  three 
quarters  of  the  way,  and  the  idle  fellow  has  spared  his  trouble. 
He  asked  no  more. 

I have  often  invited  Castagno  to  vary  this  mystification,  which 
he  abuses ; he  unfortunately  sticks  to  it,  and  finds  it  always  ex- 
j cellent.  Charming  gossip  he  is  besides,  powerfully  titled  in  ca- 

j balism,  and  pushing  the  corporate  spirit  even  to  fanaticism. 

I Once  when  Charles  Dain,  the  brilliant  orator,  the  eloquent  and 
impassioned  painter  of  tropical  nature,  was  relating  to  us  a dramat- 
% ic  episode  of  the  Antilles — the  history  of  a hunter  of  Martinique, 
- saved  from  the  bite  of  a trigonocephalus  by  the  devotion  of  his 

I dog — Castagno,  who  had  seemed  to  take  an  immense  interest  in  the 
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relation,  did  not  await  the  end  of  it,  to  offer  to  the  narrator  the  en- 
ergetic expression  of  his  personal  satisfaction.  And  since  that  day 
he  never  meets  the  orator  without  renewing  the  assurance  of  his 
sympathies  and  gratitude.  At  every  meeting  it  is  a siege  of  ca- 
resses, and  all  sorts  of  affectionate  demonstrations,  that  seem  to 
say,  Ah,  when  will  you  tell  us  another  of  those  beautiful  hunting 
stories  that  you  tell  so  delightfully  ? 

The  setter  has  more  subtlety  in  his  imagination  than  the  running 
dog,  with  less  brutality ; but  you  would  be  much  deceived  in 
supposing  that  the  latter  has  not  also  a few  tricks  in  his  head. 
There  was  once  an  old  hound — very  old,  very  old — and  so  drawn 
up  with  rheumatism  that  his  master  always  took  him  out  in  a car- 
riage. He  was  named  Carillaut,  and  belonged  to  the  Count  de 
Montrevel,  one  of  the  greatest  hunters  before  that  last  revolution 
which  was  so  fatal  to  the  game  and  to  hunters.  Carillaut  had  the 
reputation  of  having  never  in  his  life  been  deceived.  Whenever 
the  slip  had  been  given,  and  the  pack  and  the  piqueurs  were  em- 
barrassed to  find  the  true  scent.  Bring  Carillaut,  said  the  master. 
Then  a dog-servant  gently  lifted  the  poor,  gouty  fellow  from  his 
carriage,  informed  him  of  the  difficulty,  and  placed  him,  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  his  age,  on  the  debatable  ground. 

Carillaut  tasted  the  animal’s  scent,  made  all  the  other  doo^s 
clear  out  and  leave  him  free,  then,  decyphering  the  slip  and  the 
cunning  of  the  beast  with  unequaled  sagacity.  There  he  is  ! barked 
he,  or  Here,  run  you  fellows  that  have  legs,  and  try  to  do  bet- 
ter than  this.  And  the  pack  resumed  furiously,  and  Carillaut 
registered  one  view  halloo  more  on  his  list.  Now  it  happened  one 
cold,  winter  evening  that  the  unfortunate  Carillaut,  whose  services 
and  glorious  wounds  had  obtained  for  him  the  place  of  honor  be- 
side the  hearth  for  the  dogs,  v/as  roused  from  this  lair  by  a brutal 
pack,  eager  to  warm  itself  on  returning  from  a hard  day’s  hunt. 
Another  beast  would  have  groaned  and  whined  it  out  in  futile  com- 
plaints of  this  indignity  ; but  complaint  was  not  among  the  habits 
of  the  sleuth-hound  ; his  natural  pride  suggested  to  him  a bold  de- 
vice. He  dissembles  and  drags  himself,  unperceived,  outside  the 
walls  to  a neighboring  thicket.  There  he  opens  with  furious  voice 
the  most  formidable  rallying  cry  that  the  echoes  of  that  place  had 
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ever  yet  heard.  Suddenly  the  whole  pack  leaves  the  corner  of  the 
fire,  and  repairs  in  disorder  to  the  call  of  that  well-known  voice 
that  never  lied.  That  is  what  Carillaut  wanted  ; he  has  specu- 
lated upon  the  confidence  which  he  inspires,  and  now  returns  by  a 
side-cut  to  the  deserted  hearth,  where  he  triumphantly  installs 
himself  in  the  first  box,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the  success  of  his 
trick.  No  setter  could  have  managed  it  better. 

Intellect-— genius,  even,  do  not  save  from  death,  and  Carillaut 
died.  His  master  erected  to  his  memory,  in  an  isolated  corner  of 
his  park,  a superb  mausoleum,  a gigantic  granite  column.  Some 
years  later  the  intrepid  Joubert,  child  of  the  same  country,  cruwned 
with  a glorious  death  his  brilliant  and  too  short  career.  The  com- 
panions of  the  hero,  wishing  to  honor  his  memory,  carried  off  Ca- 
rillaut’s  monument,  and  erected  it  in  the  public  place  of  their  city, 
with  an  inscription  commemorative  of  his  high  deeds  in  war. 

What,  alas  1 could  not  man  have  obtained  from  a race  so  spirit- 
ual, so  docile,  had  he  only  souglit  to  turn  its  magnificent  disposi- 
tions toward  good.  Alas  1 man  has  trained  the  dog  to  hunt  and 
to  eat  man.  Shall  I recall  the  word  of  that  Spaniard  of  Hayti  to 
another  cut-throat:  ‘"Lend  me  a quarter  of  Indian  for  my  dog’s 
breakfast ; I will  return  it  to  you  to-morrow  or  the  day  after.”  If 
America  has  killed  Spain,  it  is  proof  that  there  is  justice  in  heaven. 

The  Spaniards  of  Cuba  no  longer  cause  their  dogs  to  devour 
their  slaves  ; they  only  charge  them  to  bring  back  these  runaways 
to  their  dwellingo  A negro  has  escaped — the  road  he  has  taken 
is  unknown ; then  they  bring  a dog  trained  to  this  business  ; they 
show  him  a knife,  a belt,  some  rag  of  clothing  that  belonged  to  the 
slave. 

The  dog  asks  no  more  ample  information  to  fetch  back  his  man. 
He  holds  his  description  at  the  end  of  his  nose.  He  seeks  out, 
finds,  brings  him  back,  of  conducts  the  agents  of  the  police  upon 
his  track. 

I doubt  whether  many  police  officers,  who  know  how  to  read 
and  write,  would  be  capable  of  acquitting  themhelves  of  such  a 
mission  with  such  data,  and  especially,  at  the  same  price.  Ah! 
let  us  not  blame  ihe  dog  for  having  served  as  an  accomplice  to  the 
tyrannies  and  misdeeds  of  man.  His  crimes  are  of  his  master — 
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his  virtues  are  his  own.  Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  these  sadden- 
ing scenes,  where  man  exploits  the  sagacity  of  the  dog  to  purposes 
so  inhuman ; rather  rest  in  sympathy  with  the  acts  of  sublime  de- 
votion in  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard.  Poor  dogs  of  charity ! so  hap- 
py and  so  proud  of  having  been  chosen  to  rescue  the  traveler  from 
the  avalanche  that  has  engulfed  him,  or  to  guide  his  steps  through 
the  abysses  and  hurricanes  of  snow.  He  was  a grand  artist  and  a 
profound  thinker,  that  Charlet,  who  made  the  soldier  say,  in  his 
simple  language,  What  is  best  in  man  is  the  dog ! When  ignoble 
civilization  shall  one  day  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  history, 
its  advocate  will  successfully  adduce  the  dog  of  St.  Bernard  as  an 
attenuating  circumstance.  It  has  need  of  it. 

I have  heard  in  Africa  that  the  French  government  had  thought 
of  employing  the  hunting  dog  in  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  system  was  tried  at  Bougie,  where  every  one  has 
heard  of  the  exploits  of  the  free  company  that  guarded  this  place, 
and  confided  the  defense  of  its  block-house  to  the  company  of 
dogs.  I have  known  the  illustrious  Blanchette,  the  Attila  of 
Kabyla,  the  most  noble  incarnation  of  canine  bravery.  A large, 
white  greyhound,  that  walked  then  only  on  three  legs,  having  for- 
gotten the  fourth  in  a hand-to-hand  struggle  with  a chief  of  the 
enemy.  Le  Zephire  admired  her,  and  shared  his  meals  with  her. 
The  lustre  of  her  services  had  even  drawn  upon  herself  and  com- 
rades the  gratitude  of  the  administration.  It  had  been  decided  in 
a day  of  justice,  that  the  company  of  dogs  having  behaved  nobly 
before  the  enemy,  there  should  be  served  to  it  in  future  a daily 
ration  of  a pound  of  bread  per  head.  Unfortunately  this  decision, 
so  sensible  and  just,  only  once  took  effect.  Le  Zephire,  who 
abuses  every  thing,  even  the  innocence  of  the  commissary,  found 
means  to  increase  the  above  ration  by  half  a litre  of  wine,  under 
pretext  that  the  canine  race  needed  not  less  than  man  a fortifying 
tonic  against  the  enervating  heat  of  the  climate.  But  as  it  was 
proved  afterward,  by  an  authentic  experiment,  in  presence  of  the 
military  intendant,  that  the  canine  race  had  been  unworthily  ca- 
lumniated in  attributing  to  it  the  Bacchic  appetites  of  the  virtuous 
Cato,  authority,  furious  at  its  deception,  exceeded  justice  in  its 
vengeance.  It  suppressed  the  solid  at  the  same  time  as  the  fluid 
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ration.  The  body  of  dogs  sustained  this  undeserved  disgrace  with- 
out complaining  ; it  did  not  threaten  the  government  to  retire 
among  the  Yolsci — far  from  that ; and  like  Caleb  of  the  Manor 
of  Ravenswood,  its  devotion  and  fidelity  increased  with  its  losses. 
The  horse  treated  thus  would  have  passed  over  to  the  Arab. 

The  hunting  dog  is  often  seen  running  before  the  soldiers,  in 
company  of  the  little  boys,  at  the  entrance  of  a regiment  into  the 
city.  It  is  because  the  regiment  is  the  hearth  of  friendship  and  of 
devotion — the  two  sentiments  that  vibrate  most  strongly  in  the 
heart  of  the  dog  : similis  simili  gaudet.  The  same  reason  explains 
the  affection  of  the  dog  for  infancy,  the  age  of  equality,  of  friend- 
ship, of  candor.  The  spaniel  has  many  troubles  with  the  child  on 
account  of  his  long,  lustrous,  and  silken  ears,  which  the  latter  loves 
to  pull ; but  he  has  also  many  delights  in  regard  to  slices  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  conformity  of  tastes.  I should  not  be  far  from 
believing  that  there  was  much  to  be  done  for  the  colonization  of 
Algiers  by  the  organization  of  the  dog,  and  especially  by  that  of 
the  township  or  commune. 

The  dog  aspires  to  battles  like  the  horse  ; he  is  intoxicated  with 
the  smell  of  powder,  and  goes  into  ecstasies  of  gayety  at  the  sight 
of  a gun.  I had  one  in  Africa  who  as  willingly  attacked  the  Arab 
as  the  hare,  and  who  perished  a victim  of  his  passion  for  war.  He 
was  a charming  animal — an  admirable  mixture  of  the  brack  and 
bull-dog;  his  ears  had  been  cut,  but  in  compensation  he  had  a su- 
perb tail,  that  curled  like  a hunting-bugle.  One  day  when  a large 
party  of  Hadjouts  had  surprised  us  poaching  toward  the  fra- 
grant border  of  the  dark  orange-masses  of  Allouya,  just  at  the 
foot  of  the  Atlas,  and  when  the  conversation  in  saltpetre  grew 
warm,  Bichebou — it  was  the  name  of  my  companion  in  arms — 
amused  himself  in  playing  the  shuttle-cock  between  us  and  the 
enemy,  running  at  each  shot  to  see  what  we  had  killed. 

To  this  excusable  vice  of  curiosity,  the  animal  united,  alas ! that 
of  holding  too  fast  to  his  master’s  game,  and  of  having  a hard 
tooth.  It  happened  then  that  an  Arab  chief,  superbly  mounted, 
fell  in  the  direction  of  my  piece ; the  intrepid  Bichebou  thought 
his  honor  at  stake  in  fetching  him  to  me.  Perhaps  success  might 
have  crowned  the  attempt  with  a dead  enemy,  but  this  one  was 
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not  so ; he  was  only  winged  in  his  right  arm,  and  seizing  in  his 
left  his  terrible  yataghan,  he  dealt  his  aggressor  a huge  wound  in 
the  side.  Poor  Bichebou  ! I think  I still  see  you  stretched  upon 
the  red  arena,  extending  to  me  in  sign  of  last  adieu,  and  without 
moving  your  head,  your  bloody  paw,  and  with  look  and  tail  sa- 
luting me  with  a last  caress ; then  trying  to  rise  once  more  at  the 
well-known  sound  of  my  piece,  and  falling  back  exhausted  with 
the  effort.  They  say  over  there  that  I have  avenged  his  death — 
it  is  not  impossible,  I looked  to  that. 

The  chase  with  running  dogs  began  one  day  when  man  was 
very  much  at  a loss  what  to  do  with  himself.  It  is  a long  time 
ago.  It  was  some  ages  after  the  Edenic  period,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  or  Ganges,  the  Tigris  or  the  Euphrates,  in  full  patri- 
archal. Man  had  gathered  in  his  harvests ; he  was  no  longer  in 
love,  and  knew  not  what  to  turn  his  hand  to.  Then  he  took  his 
dog  aside — his  dog  of  the  herd — and  said  to  him : It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  been  very  good  hitherto  to  suffer  the  hyenas,  the 
wolves,  and  the  jackals  to  come  to  carry  off  our  sheep  and  our 
fowls  from  amid  our  dwellings.  Might  we  not  in  turn  push  a lit- 
tle reconnoissance  among  these  incorrigible  enemies,  and  retaliate 
on  them?  The  dog,  who  had  laid  his  head  upon  his  master’s 
knees,  to  read  in  his  eyes  and  feel  his  words,  made  one  bound 
from  his  place  to  the  door  of  the  tent — an  eloquent  manner  of 
answering  that  this  warlike  proposition  fulfilled  his  dearest  wishes. 
And  then  he  confided  to  his  master,  that  hardly  a day  passed, 
but  in  conducting  his  sheep  to  pasture,  or  in  reconnoitering  near 
them,  he  meets  some  defenseless  leveret,  some  timid  pig,  some  in- 
nocent game  or  other,  which  he  amused  himself  in  hunting  for 
diversion,  and  also  to  vary  his  nourishment  a little. 

Up  to  that  time  he  had  said  nothing  to  his  master,  but  he  did 
not  less  ardently  sigh  for  the  hour  when  it  should  be  permitted  him 
to  lay  aside  his  pastoral  functions  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full 
spring  of  his  dominant  passion.  A treaty  was  immediately  con- 
cluded between  the  man  and  the  beast,  whose  conditions  were 
that  the  dog  should  undertake  the  hardest  aud  thorniest  part  of 
the  task,  on  account  of  whicli  should  be  conceded  to  him  as  the 
price  of  his  assistance,  the  entrails  of  the  victims.  Dating  from 
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this  day,  a great  number  of  dogs,  and  these  the  most  honorable, 
have  refused  any  other  employment  than  that  of  the  chase.  All 
the  nations  (I  speak  of  the  old  continent)  have  in  turn  claimed  the 
honor  of  having  produced  the  first  hunting  dog.  The  Greek 
mythology  alone  has  ten  versions  on  this  chapter.  Some  pre- 
tend that  the  race  proceeded  at  first  from  a brazen  dog,  forged 
and  animated  by  Yulcan,  who  gave  it  to  Jupiter,  who  ceded  it 
for  a kiss  to  the  beautiful  Europa,  who  passed  it  to  Minos,  king 
of  Crete,  and  thus  successively.  This  brazen  dog  must  have  been 
especially  the  type  of  the  molossus,  our  mastiff  of  the  present 
day,  dog  of  great  heart  and  strong  jaw,  and  one  of  the  ancestors 
of  Cerberus,  so  well  known  in  history,  who  had  several  heads,  and 
who  eat  Pirithous,  the  unfortunate  comrade  of  Theseus.  Accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  and  Oppian,  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  breeding 
dogs  would  naturally  remount  to  the  two  children  of  Latona — 
Diana  and  Apollo — who  must  have  transmitted  their  science  to  the 
centaur  Chiron  and  to  his  comrades,  whom  antiquity  considers,  in 
fact,  as  its  most  ancient  hunters.  Others  attribute  the  invention 
of  the  hunting  dog  to  the  two  famous  twins  of  Leda — Castor  and 
Pollux.  To  Castor,  the  honor  of  having  invented  the  chase  on 
horseback ; to  Pollux,  the  inventor  of  the  cestus,  the  art  of  piercing 
beasts  with  the  spear.  Many  Greek  historians  recognize  only  two 
races  of  running  dogs,  one  created  by  Castor,  the  race  of  the 
Castorides,  the  other  proceeding  from  the  cross  of  the  dog  and 
fox,  and  called  Alopecide,  from  the  Greek  name  of  the  fox. 

I know  no  examples  of  the  alliance  between  the  dog  and  the 
she  fox,  though  many,  of  his  alliance  with  the  jackal,  with  which 
the  ancients  may  have  confounded  the  fox.  The  dog  attached  to 
man,  willingly  consents  to  couple  with  the  savage  she  wolf,  but 
never  the  bitch  with  the  he  wolf,  as  rarely  the  mulatress  with  the 
black  ; for  the  female,  though  in  all  species  the  element  of  fusion, 
is  so  only  of  ascending  fusion. 

Every  country  and  mythology  claims  the  honor  of  inventing  the 
hunt.  Nothing  is  more  natural. 

I have  vainly  questioned  the  archives  of  antiquity  to  find 
traces  of  the  setter  dog.  I have  appealed  to  the  memory  of  the 
most  lucid  somnambulists  to  ascertain  the  epoch  when  this  race 
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appeared ; all  the  information  I could  procure  on  this  interesting 
subject  leads  to  this  conclusion : the  setter  dog  is  a creation  of 
modern  times,  whose  date  is  not  well  fixed.  It  sprung  in  Eu- 
rope after  falconry,  the  air  chase,  an  institution  of  high  antiquity. 
As  dogs  were  necessary  to  make  the  feathered  game  rise,  and  the 
hairy  game  run,  before  the  birds  of  prey,  some  were  met  with  that 
naturally  pointed  at  the  game  before  starting  it ; this  disposition 
has  been  cultivated  by  prolonging  the  point  to  the  dead  set.  By 
this  means  the  crouching  dog  has  been  obtained,  the  dog  that 
crouches  against  the  game  that  he  sets,  allowing  himself  to  be 
covered  with  the  latter  under  the  net  (or  by  the  falcon). 

The  gun  having  come,  which  permitted  to  kill  flying,  the  crouch- 
ing dog  has  transformed  himself  into  a simple  setter.  All  those 
statues  of  dogs  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  ancient  world  represent 
running  dogs.  Diana  of  Ephesus  and  Diana  of  Poictiers  had  only 
greyhounds  in  their  suite. 

Education  has  introduced  such  modifications  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  the  species,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  anat- 
omist of  this  day  to  assign  a common  origin  to  such  or  such  fam- 
ilies of  dogs  from  the  inspection  of  their  crania. 

We  hardly  even  know  now  whether  the  dog  is  carnivorous,  pis- 
civorous, or  frugivorous  ; for  his  appetites  are  proportional  to  the 
means  of  his  master.  We  shall  find  farther  on,  under  the  chapter 
of  each  beast  of  the  chase,  the  portrait  of  his  dog,  of  his  special 
hunter.  In  the  eye  and  the  step  of  certain  dogs,  as  of  certain 
men,  there  is  a seal  of  distinction  which  proclaims  them  types  of 
noble  race.  Let  us  resume  in  one  trait  our  opinion  of  the  dog. 

The  better  we  learn  to  know  Man,  the  more  we  learn  to  honor 
the  Dog. 

THE  HORSE. 

Every  one  has  written  on  the  horse,  from  good- man  Job,  who 
does  not  date  from  yesterday,  down  to  Youatt  and  M.  Lancosme 
Breve ; but  no  one  has  defined  him,  not  even  Mons.  Buffon,  al- 
though he  wrote  with  ruffled  lace  sleeves. 
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The  Horse  is  the  exponent  of  the  society.  Tell  me  the  horse  of 
a people,  and  I will  tell  you  its  morals  and  its  institutions. 

The  history  of  the  horse  is  that  of  humanity,  because  the  horse 
is  the  personification  of  the  aristocracy  of  blood,  of  the  warrior 
caste,  and  because  all  societies,  alas  ! must  pass  through  the  op- 
pression of  the  warrior  caste. 

There  is  but  one  true  horse  in  the  world,  the  Arab  stallion.  I 
know  the  world  is  full  of  ambitious  quadrupeds,  which  illegally 
arrogate  this  title  to  themselves,  but  most  of  these  usurpers  may 
be  advantageously  replaced  by  steam  or  by  the  camel. 

The  true  horse  is  the  emblem  of  the  true  gentleman. 

I should  sincerely  pity  the  prosaic  and  limited  spirit  that  could 
contest  with  me  the  analogical  relationship  between  the  horse  and 
the  gentleman,  so  perfect  is  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
types.  Either  the  Arab  stallion  means  nothing  at  all  or  he  means 
the  cavalier.  We  must  choose  between  the  two. 

See  how  the  noble  animal  invokes  war  with  all  the  movements 
of  his  body  and  with  all  the  springs  of  his  soul.  His  glowing 
nostrils  dilate  and  smoke,  his  impatient  feet  excavate  the  soil,  his 
ardent  eye  darts  lightning  and  devours  space,  his  mouth  champs 
the  bit  and  whitens  it  with  foam,  his  elegant  free-flowing  mane 
trembles  and  rises  with  his  wrath,  his  tail  rounds  itself  into  a 
plume.  Listen  to  the  neigh  that  his  jealous  fury  accentuates ; to 
that  voice  more  warlike  than  the  clarion’s ; it  is  still  a provocation 
to  the  combat,  a menace  of  death.  If  you  do  not  recognize  there 
the  knight  of  the  legend,  the  hero  of  the  crusades,  the  cavalier 
with  burnished  arms  and  waving  plumes,  anxious  to  shine  and  to 
please,  eager  for  the  tournament,  for  dangers,  pomp,  and  tumult, 
what  farther  need  be  said  ? 

The  wild  horse  who  lives  to-day  still  as  master  over  a large 
third  of  the  globe’s  surface,  has  indeed  the  proud  character,  the 
warlike  habits,  the  chivalric  manners  of  the  Arab  courser ; but 
you  must  not  ask  of  him  that  exquisite  grace,  that  courtesy  of 
manners,  that  perfect  good  keeping ; elegances  which  only  educa- 
tion and  the  contact  of  the  great  world  can  give.  Swiftness 
itself  is  a quality  which  develops  itself  completely  in  the  horse, 
only  under  the  influence  of  Man.  The  whole  space  extending 
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from  the  gates  of  China  to  the  shores  of  the  Danube ; the  central 
plateau  of  Asia  and  the  region  of  the  Steppes,  belong  in  full  sov- 
ereignty to  the  horse,  and  in  America  his  domains  embrace  the 
unmeasured  solitudes  of  prairie  or  pampas,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  to  the  fields  of  Patagonia ; yet,  not  satisfied  with  reign- 
ing over  this  vast  extent  of  territory,  the  ambitious  animal  has 
recently  planted  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Australia.  The  Sun  no 
longer  sets  on  the  empire  of  the  Horse.  How  this  empire,  wider 
than  those  of  Charles  the  Fifth  or  of  Djingis,  wider  than  those  of 
the  English  and  of  the  Roman,  is  fractured,  separated  into  a myr- 
iad of  little  aristocratic  republics,  where  authority — source  of  end- 
less combats— devolves  upon  the  strongest.  As  many  chiefs  as 
cantons,  as  under  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages  there  were 
as  many  states  as  manors. 

There  the  young  stallions  who  aspire  to  power  seek  to  render 
themselves  worthy  of  it  by  brilliant  actions,  and  usually  commence 
the  career  of  glory  by  killing  a wolf.  It  is  not  rare  in  the  step- 
pes of  Russia  to  see  a stallion,  two  years  old,  dart  forth  alone  to 
meet  a band  of  four  or  five  wolves,  kill  one,  cripple  the  others, 
and  sow  the  terror  of  his  name  in  all  the  country.  The  wild 
horse  strikes  with  his  fore  feet  like  the  stag,  not  with  his  hind  feet 
as  is  generally  supposed.  He  rears  to  his  full  height  against  the 
enemy,  crushes  it  under  his  murderous  hoofs,  then  seizes  it  wdth 
his  formidable  incisors  between  the  two  shoulders,  and  flings  it  to 
his  mares,  that  they  may  amuse  themselves  with  it,  they  and  their 
progeny. 

The  mare  needs  no  persuavsion  to  rush  to  the  fight  when  danger 
threatens.  War  is  the  element  of  the  species.  Saturn  admires 
himself  in  his  work. 

We  cannot  deny  the  identity  of  the  passional  dominant  in  the 
gentleman  and  the  courser,  when  we  reflect  that  the  blooded  horse 
is  of  all  beasts  the  only  one  that  possesses  his  genealogical  tree, 
when  we  see  the  horse  parading  in  public  ceremonies,  and  curv- 
etting in  self-homage  like  an  Austrian  chamberlain  in  the  exercise 
of  his  functions.  Bucephalus  once  caparisoned,  would  have  no 
conversation  but  with  Alexander. 

The  Arab  poet,  Eldemire,  also  relates,  that  the  Calif  Meronan 
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had  a horse  who  never  permitted  his  groom  to  enter  his  apart- 
ments without  being  called.  The  hapless  fellow  chancing  one  day 
to  forget  this  observance,  the  horse,  indignant  at  his  irreverence, 
seized  him  by  the  back  and  ground  him  against  the  marble  of  his 
manger.  Pausanias  relates,  that  he  knew  a horse  who  showed 
himself  completely  conscious  of  his  triumph  when  he  had  won  the 
prize  of  the  race  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  who,  whenever  this 
happened  to  him,  proudly  directed  his  steps  toward  the  tribunal 
of  the  judges  to  claim  his  crown. 

hfo  beast,  moreover,  has  had,  and  ought  to  have  had  a greater 
number  of  panegyrists,  than  the  horse.  Homer  causes  Patroclus 
to  be  wept  by  the  horses  of  Achilles,  and  makes  those  of  Rhesus 
speak  of  their  good  fortune-^this  is  perhaps  a little  exaggerated, 
but  then  he  is  a poet,  he  uses  his  right.  I less  approve  the  at- 
tempt of  Aristotle,  who  is  only  a savant,  when  he  tries  to  make 
us  believe,  that  in  Scythia  a horse  has  been  seen,  in  the  act  of  sui- 
cide, to  precipitate  himself  from  the  top  of  a very  high  rock,  in 
order  to  punish  himself  for  having  yielded  to  an  impulse  of  the 
senses  and  committed  an  incest.  The  horse  has  enough  of  other 
qualities,  such  as  memory,  tact,  courage,  and  intelligence,  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  that  of  modesty,  which  does  not  belong  to 
him.  To  attribute  to  a beast  the  qualities  that  he  lacks,  is.  almost 
to  calumniate  him.  Let  us  say  in  di.  whisper  that  the  blooded 
horse  is  carnivorous. 

But  I need  not  call  on  Plutarch  and  others  to  witness  to  a truth 
clearer  than  the  light  of  day,  and  which  the  poets,  those  privi- 
leged mortals  who  divine  every  thing,  have  proclaimed  for  three 
thousand  years.  The  book  of  Job,  composed  under  a tent  in  the 
free  Arabian  desert,  overflows  with  splendid  allusions  to  the  chiv- 
alric  and  warlike  temper  of  the  steed. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Athens  had  to  choose  between  Miner- 
va,, goddess  of  Wisdom,  and  Neptune,  god  of  the  Waves,  who 
warmly  disputed  the  honor  of  patronizing  the  new  city.  The  God- 
dess of  Peace,  invited  to  display  her  talents,  brings  forth  from  the 
earth  the  Olive,  emblem  of  difficult  but  fruitful  industry — a pale 
tree,  with  hard  and  knotty  wood,  with  fruit  acrid  and  troublesome 
to  prepare,  but  capable  of  producing  light  and  riches  by  dint  of  la- 
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bor.  The  Sea- God  stiakes  in  his  turn  the  soil  with  his  trident,  and 
he  causes  to  issue  a fiery  Horse,  who  begins  to  rear  and  to  neigh : 
a picture  too  faithful  of  the  quick  and  stormy  temper  of  the  mas- 
ter of  tempests.  The  people  of  Athens — a wise  people,  and  lov- 
ing their  liberties — had  the  good  sense  to  prefer  the  symbol  of 
emancipating  industry  to  that  of  oppressive  aristocracy,  and  found 
the  benefit  of  it.  But  Rome,  I am  sure,  would  have  chosen  the 
gift  of  Neptune.  If  you  wish  to  penetrate  the  character  and 
institutions  of  the  patriarchal  world,  question  the  Horse. 

In  the  patriarchal  world — in  the  Arab  tribe,  the  Horse,  com- 
panion of  the  glory  and  the  dangers  of  the  chief,  has  the  first  place 
in  his  affections ; woman  and  the  child  come  after.  To  the  horse, 
coquettish  cares,  tender  caresses,  and  the  poetic  homage  of  Atar. 
His  genealogical  tree  is  better  kept  than  the  family’s,  as  his  locks 
are  more  artistically  smoothed  and  dressed  than  those  of  the  wife. 

The  reason  is,  that  in  the  patriarchal  world  the  warrior  caste  is 
every  thing,  and  that  the  barbarous  father  holds  right  of  life  and 
death  over  woman  and  the  child.  I dislike  to  confess  it,  but 
the  oppression  of  the  weak,  and  the  misery  of  the  laborer,  are  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  fortune  of  the  horse.  Every  revolution  which 
raises  the  people,  sinks  the  horse.  I fear  much  lest  this  profound 
observation  should  have  escaped  the  sagacity  of  historians.'^ 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  antipathy  of  the  Horse  for  the  bear, 
the  elephant,  the  camel.  The  Bear  symbolizes  primitive  and  sav- 
age equality — the  black  beast  of  aristocracy.  The  Elephant,  poor 
in  his  wardrobe,  and  whose  nakedness  is  unbecoming,  represents 
the  industrial  indigence  of  Edenism,  a period  eminently  antipathic 
to  the  horse,  who  will  hear  only  of  luxury,  plumes,  and  gilded 
caparisons. 

The  Camel  is  the  emblem  of  feminine  slavery  in  the  patriarch- 
ate. All  aristocracy,  all  tyrannical  power  pivots  on  the  oppres- 

* One  may  easily  confirm  this  statement  by  comparing  the  quality  of  the 
horses  used  through  the  country  of  our  free  states  with  that  of  the  horses  in 
our  slave  states.  In  the  former  are  abundance  of  strong  beasts  of  burden, 
but  for  delicate  blooded  horses,  which  it  is  a pleasure  to  mount,  you  must  re- 
pair where  the  slavery  of  the  masses  legitimates  the  existence  of  the  gentle- 
man.— Tr. 
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sion  of  the  minor  sex.  I know  a superb  volume  to  be  written  with 
the  two  words  antipathy,  sympathy. 

I have  read  in  a book  of  fables  that,  in  order  to  put  to  flight  the 
most  famished  bear,  it  was  sufficient  to  play  some  air  upon  a drum 
made  of  horse-skin.  Let  us  follow  the  fortune  of  the  horse  in  its 
different  phases,  and  the  corresponding  picture  of  the  different 
phases  of  humanity  will  unfold  itself  before  our  eyes. 

The  Horse  is  a conquest  of  the  Hog,  one  of  the  pivots  of  the  pa- 
triarchal tribe. 

The  tribe  once  become  conqueror,  and  its  tents  deserted  for  the 
palaces  of  Babylon,  it  passes  from  the  patriarchate  to  barbarism. 
The  victorious  horde  immediately  needs  to  organize  itself,  to  im- 
plant itself  solidly  upon  the  soil  of  the  conquered  country.  It 
commences  by  ennobling  the  service  of  the' Horse,  which  has  been 
good  for  half  in  its  victories.  The  ennobling  of  the  horse  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  constitution  of  the  feudal  system.  The  first 
functionary  of  the  state,  after  the  king,  is  called  constable  (chief  of 
the  stable) ; then  comes  the  marshal  (physician  of  the  horse) ; then 
the  great  ecuyer  (first  foot-servant  of  the  horse),  and  the  rest  in 
order.  I regret  being  here  obliged  to  mention  that  from  our  an- 
cestors, the  Germans  and  Scythians,  derives  the  singular  habit  of 
clipping  the  mane  and  tail  of  our  horses.  The  German  horse 
were  long  a subject  of  expense  to  the  Italian,  after  which  the 
parts  changed. 

The  apogee  of  the  Horse’s  splendor  tells  of  the  fine  days  of  feu- 
dal nobility  and  of  chivalry.  The  horse’s  name  stands  in  the 
songs  of  poets  beside  that  of  the  noblest  heroes. 

One ‘day  this  fortune  declines.  The  brave  Bayard  is  struck 
with  a cannon-ball ; gunpowder  has  killed  the  horse  and  the  feu- 
dal system  at  the  same  blow.  The  spirit  of  examination  rises  and 
protests ; the  dawn  of  popular  liberties  stains  the  horizon. 

How,  with  the  same  facility  that  the  war-horse  has  told  us  of 
past  times,  barbarism  and  the  patriarchate,  Abraham  and  Semira- 
mis.  Home  and  Athens ; he  will  tell  us  of  present  times,  and  per- 
haps if  we  question  well,  of  the  future.  Let  us  see  how  it  goes 
now  in  England  and  France.  In  what  country  of  Europe  does  the 
blooded  horse  still  enjoy  the  most  brilliant  part  ? It  is  England ! 
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Why  SO?  Because  England  is  a country  where  oppression  and 
misery  reign — a country  which  a thousand  families  of  barbarian 
blood  odiously  exploit.  In  England  the  conquering  race  is  all — 
the  rest  of  the  nation  nothing.  The  English  lord  esteems  his  horse 
in  proportion  to  the  contempt  he  bears  toward  the  Saxon  and  the 
Irishman — inferior  races,  whom  he  has  conquered  with  the  help 
of  his  beast.  Beware  of  offending  against  a single  hair  of  the  robe 
of  a noble  steed  in  the  Britannic  estates,  you  who  hold  to  your 
crowns  and  your  liberty,  for  the  horse  is  the  apanage  of  the  aris- 
tocracy— of  the  lords — and  these  lords  have  declared  by  their 
law,  their  horse  inviolable  and  sacred.  For  example,  you  may 
permit  yourself  to  knock  a man  down  with  your  fist — to  carry 
your  wife  to  market  with  a rope  round  her  neck — and  to  drag  in 
the  mud  of  the  gutters  the  unfortunate  prostitute,  the  daughter  of 
the  poor  artisan,  wdiom  misery  has  devoted  to  infamy.  The  law 
of  Great  Britain  tolerates  these  peccadillos. 

The  English  people,  which  makes  no  use  of  the  horse,  is  ex- 
cessively proud  of  the  philanthropy  of  its  lords,  which  extends,  it 
says,  even  to  domestic  animals. 

The  inviolability  of  the  English  horse  throws  more  light  on  the 
aristocratic  institutions  of  England  than  all  the  volumes  of  Black- 
stone  and  of  Montesquieu.  Now  the  simple  inspection  of  the  ani- 
mal will  unveil  to  you  the  most  private  features  of  morals,  char- 
acter, and  arts  in  the  British  physiognomy. 

Were  we  ignorant  that  an  excessive  love  of  the  vertical,  and 
aversion  to  the  ellipse,  are  the  two  most  salient  traits  of  the  En- 
glish character,  the  conduct  of  this  people  in  regard  to  the  Ara- 
bian horse  would  have  sufficed  to  demonstrate  it. 

The  Arabian  horse — such  as  he  came  from  the  hands  of  God — 
was  an  adorable  beast,  a harmonious  combination  of  suppleness, 
strength,  and  lightness,  coming  immediately  after  woman  and  the 
cat  in  the  order  of  graceful  creatures.  The  curve  of  his  neck  and 
of  his  croup  rivaled  in  purity  and  delicacy  the  softest  of  femi- 
nine curves. 

This  curve  of  the  neck  had  thus  been  arched  like  a bow,  in 
order  that  the  cavalier  might  be  absolute  master  of  the  move- 
ments of  his  steed,  by  means  of  the  bridle — cord  of  the  bow — 
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which  allows  every  rebellious  impulse  to  be  restrained  by  the 
slightest  pressure,  which  forces  the  head  of  the  animal  to  approach 
his  chest.  In  this  position,  the  bit  bears  upon  the  bars,  the  most 
sensitive  part  of  the.  horse’s  mouth:  an  infant  could  guide  him 
with  a silken  thread  This  system  of  elastic  curves,  which  succeed 
and  correspond  to  each  other  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  body, 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  extremities  of  the  limbs,  had 
been  imagined  only  to  soften  to  the  horseman  the  jar  of  the  shock, 
and  to  convert  the  movement  of  the  gallop  into  a gentle  swaying. 
There  was  the  secret  of  the  exquisitely  mild  reactions  of  the  Arab 
Horse,  of  the  grace  of  his  gait  and  the  sureness  of  his  foot. 

The  Britannic  genius  has  experienced  the  necessity  to  ameliorate 
these  forms,  and  to  approach  them  to  the  type  of  that  ideal 
beauty  which  its  ardent  imagination  caresses  (the  right  angle), 
type  on  whose  pattern  it  had  already  cut  the  step  and  costume 
of  the  women  of  its  country.  The  Englishman  has  spent  mil- 
lions on  millions,  and  two  centuries  of  efforts  to  obtain  the  won- 
derful result  which  is  called  the  race-horse. 

I would  give  something  handsome  to  illustrate  my  opinion  by 
the  aid  of  an  image  representing  a stylish  horse,  with  a concave 
chest ; the  head  of  a she  goat,  an  angular  crupper,  adorned  with  a 
rat’s  tail,  and  mounted  by  a hideous  jockey,  who  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  saddle  by  a respectable  distance,  and  making  a 
hideous  grimace  expressive  of  the  atrocious  reactions  of  his 
steed. 

This  marvel  of  Britannic  perfection,  which  recalls  to  all  those 
who  have  yawned  over  geometry,  certain  charming  details  of  the 
square  of  the  hypotenuse,  has  then  atrocious  reactions,  a hard 
mouth  and  a treacherous  foot. 

For  this  last  reason  it  is  forbidden  to  run  elsewhere  than  on  a 
soil  perfectly  smooth,  not  slippery,  and  carefully  graveled.  Those 
beasts  work  three  or  four  times  a year,  three  or  four  minutes  each 
time.  They  are  besides  fit  neither  for  hunting,  for  war,  or  for 
pleasure  riding.  Steeds  of  this  species  claimed  a special  race  of 
grooms. 

By  the  aid  of  superior  chemical  procedures,  the  Englishman 
has  attained  to  create  the  jockey,  an  intermediary  race  between 
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the  Laplander  and  the  jocko,  and  which  he  has  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  this  last  of  the  quadrumana. 

To  this  pure  and  complete  exposition  of  English  art  and  its 
ideal,  a last  trait  remains  to  be  added:  the  English  racer  specu- 
lates— his  a betting  machine — nothing  more. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  one  hundred  and  four  mil- 
lions of  acres,  cannot  even  produce  a sufficient  number  of  war 
horses,  for  the  miserable  expense  of  its  cavalry ; that  is  to  say,  the 
French  nobility  has  passed  from  life  to  death.  In  fact  privileges, 
parchments,  rights  of  seigneury,  and  other  tinsels  of  human  van- 
ity, were  buried  one  night  some  sixty  years  since,  and  the  castles 
of  the  last  sons  of  the  Crusades,  sold  at  public  auction,  have  be- 
come properties  of  the  knights  of  molasses  and  squires  of  the 
yard-stick.  The  yoke  of  the  barbarous  conquest  is  broken,  but 
do  not  believe  that  Frenchmen  are  yet  free  for  that  reason. 
For  if  the  French  territory  refuse  to  produce  the  war-horse — em- 
blem of  the  feudal  nobility — it  produces  in  abundance  the  stage- 
horse — emblem  of  mercantile  feudalism,  a voracious  order  which 
commences  in  all  countries  by  getting  possession  of  the  monopoly 
of  transportation. 

France  is  in  the  hands  of  stock-jobbers,  of  bankers,  of  monop- 
olizers of  the  public  routes.  The  only  horse  then  which  can  be 
esteemed  and  nurtured  there  is  the  draught-horse.  The  other 
was  handsomer,  though  I spend  little  regret  on  him.  Who 
now  shall  deliver  us  from  the  stage-horse  ? One  of  the  most 
inconceivable  political  follies  of  this  age  has  been  the  attempt 
to  subject  to  the  same  constitutional  forms  two  nations  so  op- 
posite in  characters  and  breeds  of  horses,  as  the  French  and 
British.  The  draught-horse  will  never  accommodate  himself  to 
the  discipline  which  suits  the  horse  of  the  race  course.  An  idea 
which  seems  to  be  marked  in  the  corner  with  supreme  absurdity 
is,  to  have  tried  to  create  a high  chamber,  an  aristocratic  and  he- 
reditary chamber,  in  a country  which  cannot  even  furnish  its  own 
contingent  of  war-horses  in  time  of  peace — a country  where  aris- 
tocracy is  gained  and  lost  by  a turn  of  dice,  where  the  agent  of 
exchange  executes  the  peer.  Once  more,  no  war-horse — no  aris- 
tocracy ; consequently  no  necessity  for  a chamber  of  peers : ad- 
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vice  to  the  constitution  makers.  It  was  not  enough  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  England  her  Puritan  hats,  her  narrow  coats,  her 
constitutional  S3'Stem,  and  her  paltry  smoking-rooms.  France,  in 
her  paroxysm  of  Anglomania,  must  have  also  the  betting-horse. 
At  the  present  day  every  second-rate  town  in  France  is  occupied 
in  the  construction  of  race  courses,  and  imposing  extra  taxes  on 
itself  to  favor  the  developments  of  the  racing  interest.  All  the 
funds  destined  to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  are  consecra- 
ted to  furnish  prizes  to  fortunate  gamblers.  But  these  absurd 
prodigalities  are  perfectly  logical  in  a country  where  the  ministry 
of  agriculture  has  been  confided,  during  ten  years,  to  a maker  of 
black  cassimere  breeches,  completely  incapable  of  distinguishing  a 
beet  from  a cauliflower.  The  constantly  increasing  popularity  of 
the  race  course,  has  obliged  the  Parisian  journals  to  employ  the 
special  editorial  services  of  a writer  on  horses,  who  must  be  up  to 
all  the  sporting  terms  or  stable  slang. 

I remark  that  it  is  the  Count  of  Artois  and  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, father  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  who  chiefly  contributed  to 
introduce  the  race-horse  into  France.  We  know  the  profit  which 
has  accrued  to  both  from  the  progress  of  English  ideas. 

Old  Priam’s  kingdom  also  perished  long  ago  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a strange  horse  within  the  walls  of  Ilium.  Alas  ! what 
avail  precedents  against  fiitalities."^ 

Paris  is  the  mirror  and  the  axis  of  France.  The  capital  gives 
tone  to  the  provinces.  The  horse  which  plays  the  first  part  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  horse  of  the  express 
— post,  diligence,  and  omnibus.  The  city  statistics  show  that  this 
heavy  quadruped  lames  two  persons  and  a fraction  every  day,  and 
that  it  costs  the  Parisian  population  two  victims  every  month.  It 
is  not  his  fault.  There  exists  at  Paris — seat  of  opulence  and  hap- 
piness— a number  of  individuals  who  have  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  throw  themselves  under  the  wheels  of  a carriage  to  get  a 
limb  broken,  and  entitle  themselves  to  an  indemnit}^^,  which  secures 
them  bread  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Some  succeed,  others  fail, 
and  others,  without  making  special  attempts,  are  not  sorry  to  take 
their  chance. 

* Toussenel’s  prophecy  has  become  history  between  the  dates  of  the  orig- 
inal work  and  this  the  translation. — Tr. 
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The  most  inoffensive  of  all  these  horses,  but  not  the  least  es- 
timable, is  the  hack-horse — a modest  race,  of  Breton  origin,  which 
does  not  invoke  war  with  its  smoking  nostrils.  It  is  the  emblem 
of  the  humble  laborer,  whose  crushed  ambition  leaves  him  to  the 
impulses  of  necessity  and  misery,  who  finds  scarce  a shelter 
against  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  whose  head  fatigue  bows 
down  toward  the  earth.  Hardly  will  his  executioner  allow'^  him 
time,  between  blows,  to  take  his  meals.  Alas  ! this  executioner 
himself  is  tortured  by  the  spur  of  a master  still  more  barbarous 
and  unpitying — competition — the  civilized  fury  which  destroys  all 
pity  in  the  heart  of  the  manufacturer,  and  awakes,  with  the  lash, 
the  child  who  has  fallen  asleep  over  its  task  in  the  English  factories. 

The  stage  hack  relates  the  different  phases  of  the  horse^s  for- 
tune— unforeseen  falls — splendors  eclipsed.  I know  not  whence 
comes  that  lying  adage,  that  Paris  is  the  hell  of  horses  and  the 
Paradise  of  women.  If  ever  two  destinies  were  alike,  it  is  sure- 
ly those  of  the  beautiful  woman  and  the  fine  horse  of  Paris — both 
considered  as  objects  of  luxury.  The  Boulevards,  and  the  forest 
of  parks,  furnish  a Paradise  for  both  while  their  beauty,  health, 
and  youth  last.  The  omnibus : prostitution — public  contempt — 

there  is  their  hell And  the  two  noble  creatures,  whom 

heaven  had  endowed  with  so  many  means  of  pleasing,  arrive  at  the 
fatal  term,  Montfaucon  and  the  hospital,  by  the  same  road.  What 
queen  of  fashion  and  pleasure  has  not  sometimes  had  to  repel  an 
obstinate  reminiscence  or  anticipating  thought  of  humiliation  and 
disgrace — a chapter  from  the  history  of  the  omnibus  horse. 

That  centre  of  pleasure — that  gulf  of  fortunes,  called  Paris,  an- 
nually consumes  near  fifteen  thousand  horses.  It  is  nearly  the 
same  number  of  young  virgins  which  the  poor  families  of  Paris  de- 
liver each  year  as  a tribute  to  the  minotaur  of  prostitution. 

Yes;  the  horse  of  France  is  very  low,  and  its  fine  gentlemen 
also.  The  posterity  of  Alphanes  and  of  Bayard  draw  hand-carts, 
while  the  peer  of  France  assassinates  his  wife,  or  trades  in  mining 
grants,  and  the  son  of  proud  houses  sells  the  blazons  of  his  fathers, 
to  serve  as  signs  to  pawnbrokers’  shops. 

Where,  I once  asked,  are  those  robust  children  of  Gaul,  who 
formerly  traversed  at  a single  bound  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  the 
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Adriatic,  and  the  Archipelago,  and  rushed  on  death  with  the  same 
impetuosity  as  on  pleasure  or  the  chase? 

I might,  for  the  same  cause,  ask  what  has  become  of  those  proud 
Gallic  horses  so  terrible  in  combat,  according  to  Guichardin  and 
others,  who  actively  engaged  themselves  in  all  affrays,  attacking 
each  other’s  riders,  biting  each  other’s  necks,  rearing  and  striking 
out  on  all  sides  to  enlarge  the  circle  around  their  own  rider. 

Alas  ! it  is  long  since  these  brave  times  are  past  into  desuetude, 
and  the  level  of  discipline  has  killed  in  the  private  soldier  all  de- 
velopment of  courage,  devotion,  ambition!  The  French  horse  has 
had  all,  all  that  he  needed,  to  please — all  that  the  Teutons  required 
of  an  accomplished  horse,  the  grace,  the  tresses,  and  the  pride  of 
woman ; the  piercing  eye,  cool  blood,  and  appetite  of  the  wolf ; 
the  straight  ear,  thick  tail,  and  suppleness  of  the  fox.  If  he  and 
his  riders  have  perished  for  not  knowing  how  to  make  a sacred 
and  worthy  use  of  so  many  precious  gifts,  let  his  ruin  be  at  least  a 
lesson  for  our  future.  Discite  justiciam  moniti.  Horses  and  gen- 
tlemen, warned  by  the  avenging  voice  of  revolutions ; learn  that  the 
duties  of  individuals  are  in  the  direct  ratio  of  their  faculties ; that 
the  more  we  can  do  for  the  good  of  our  brothers  in  God,  the  more 
we  ought  to  do,  that  idleness  and  parasitism  are  real  thefts  for 
all  but  the  idiot  and  the  paralytic,  and  henceforth  try  to  conform 
your  acts  to  your  principles.  For  the  adoration  of  grace  and  form 
is  not  forever  destroyed  because  the  grocer  reigns  and  governs  in 
France.  Let  the  horse  bear  a little  longer;  the  grocer’s  reign  is 
not  eternal ; the  grocer  will  pass  as  saffron  and  muscade  have 
passed,  and  with  Harmony  will  return  the  rivalry  of  beauty,  vigor, 
suppleness  : the  cavalcades,  emblazoned  with  the  escutcheons  of 
the  series,  and  endless  tournaments  of  laborers,  and  quadrilles,  and 
eternal  feasts ; and  the  existence  of  the  horse  will  be  only  joy,  en- 
chantment, intoxication.  Then  let  every  noble  creature  which  has 
some  intelligence  in  its  brain,  some  beauty  in  its  form,  turn  its 
eyes  with  me  toward  the  happiness  of  the  future,  to  console  itself 
for  the  miseries  of  the  present. 

I wish  to  state,  in  conclusion,  two  problems  on  the  horse  for  the 
learned  institutes ; 

Why  does  the  horse,  so  strong  a friend  of  cleanliness,  muddy 
the  water  before  drinking  ? 
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Why  do  his  ears,  straight  in  domesticity,  fall  downward  in  a 
state  of  liberty,  quite  the  contrary  to  what  takes  place  in  the  dog  ? 

THE  ASS. 

At  a lower  degree  than  the  horse  in  the  varieties  of  species,  we 
meet  the  Ass — primitive  emblem  of  the  peasant — sovereign  despiser 
of  dress  and  of  fine  language,  who,  for  his  nourishment  and  dwell- 
ing, is  contented  with  every  thing.  The  water-carrier,  the  ass’s 
companion  in  trouble — the  native  water-carrier  of  the  mountains 
of  Auvergne — does  not  shine  any  more  by  the  atticism  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  elegance  of  his  manners,  or  the  choiceness  of  his  table. 
There  is  relationship  between  the  ass  and  the  Auvergnat,  as  be- 
tween the  gentleman  and  the  Arab  horse. 

This  is  not  the  first  acquaintance  between  the  ass  and  analogy. 
It  is  several  thousand  years  since  history  and  fable  have  introduced 
them.  Sacred  history  especially  has  made  much  account  of  this 
poor  beast,  which  the  Saviour  was  wont  to  ride.  He  was  first 
baptized  a Christian  because  he  bore  upon  his  back  a cross — -the  em- 
blem of  tribulations.  He  seemed  to  love  briars  and  thistles,  and 
he  has  been  compared  to  the  philosopher,  who  bears  calmly  all 
the  bitterness  of  existence — to  the  just  man,  who,  in  order  to  gain 
Heaven,  has  renounced  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  Satan.  Be- 
cause it  was  remarked  that  this  prudent  beast  does  not  wdliingly 
traverse  the  dangerous  passages  where  he  has  once  stumbled,  he 
has  been  compared  to  the  wise,  who  shuns  with  care  the  snare 
which  has  once  deceived  him.  Finally,  because  the  ass  has  little 
confidence  in  new  waters,  and  has  to  be  coaxed  to  make  him  drink 
at  unknown  watering-places,  he  has  passed  for  a model  of  pru- 
dence and  fidelity  to  the  Church — for  the  beau  ideal  of  the  be- 
liever who  resists  heresy  and  new  ideas,  and  repulses  the  right  of 
examination.  The  spirit  of  darkening  council,  and  of  systematic 
repulsion  of  new  ideas,  which  dominates  in  the  character  of  the 
ass,  and  which  he  loves  to  display,  has  never  constituted  wisdom. 
On  the  contrary,  the  ass,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  coarse  peas- 
ant, and  of  narrow  conservatism,  sins  above  all  by  his  indolence 
of  intellect.  It  is  not  so  much  the  love  of  old  customs  which 
retains  him  in  the  harness  of  routine  as  it  is  the  fear  of  what  is 
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new.  We  must  not  confound  indolence  of  mind — the  nearsio'hted- 

O 

ness  of  intellect- — with  fidelity  to  the  religion  of  one’s  ancestors. 
The  two  things  do  not  resemble  each  other  at  all.  I willingly  ad- 
mire the  ass  and  the  peasant  his  image,  in  what  they  both  have 
that  is  admirable — in  their  sobriety,  their  constancy  in  labor,  their 
resignation  in  poverty,  but  I cannot  make  virtues  of  their  vices. 
When  I know  that  it  is  from  the  want  of  elevation  in  their  ideas  that 
the  ass  and  the  peasant  so  patiently  support  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  I 
cannot  make  a merit  of  their  patience.  When  their  provincial  utter- 
ance grates  on  my  tympanum,  I shall  not  expand  in  praises  on  the 
virile  energy  of  their  tones — Erasmus,  who  cannot  disguise  his 
sympathies  for  the  ass,  and  who  nevertheless  confesses  that  this 
cross-bearing  animal  has  little  talent  for  music — Erasmus  adduces 
this  extenuating  circumstance  in  favor  of  his  protege,  that  if  the 
ass  contributes  little  to  harmony  during  his  life,  he  generously 
serves  it  after  his  death,  furnishing  the  very  best  skins  for  the 
manufacture  of  large  drums,  the  best  tibias  for  the  fabrication  of 
clarionets  (tibiae).  The  poor  laborers,  alas ! have  no  worse  ene- 
mies than  those  honest  people  who  are  only  good  after  their  death, 
like  the  swine  and  the  miser,  the  banker  and  the  narrow  conserva- 
tive, and  many  other  hereditary  institutions,  which  the  laws  make 
it  dangerous  to  name.  It  is  precisely  these  ideas  of  exclusive 
posthumous  utility  which  urge  to  violent  methods  and  to  san- 
guinary executions.  Since  they  can  be  so  useful  and  beneficent 
after  their  death,  say  the  logicians  of  the  scaffold,  let  us  give  them, 
an  opportunity  of  being  useful. 

For  one  a little  versed  in  the  language  of  beasts — who  knows 
how  to  appreciate  the  shades  of  each  style — it  is  easy  to  recognize 
that  three  quarters  of  the  proverbs  of  Sancho  Panza  have  been 
whispered  to  him  by  Grizzle.  I know  of  no  identification  of  beast 
and  man  more  complete  than  that  which  exists  between  the  squire 
of  Don  Quixote  and  his  steed.  The  same  coarse  good  sense ; the 
same  selfishness  ; the  same  dryness  of  heart ; the  same  necessity 
to  gloze  with  principles  of  justice  and  generous  ideas  ; the  same 
contempt  of  the  right ; the  same  respect  for  the  fact.  I could 
draw  up  in  the  course  of  a week  a complete  treatise  of  morals  and 
politics  for  the  use  of  the  limited  conservative,  by  compiling  the  best 
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known  maxims  of  the  ass.  By  an  inspection  of  the  arsenal  of  the 
statu  quo  policy,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
fensive arms  of  this  arsenal  bear  the  mark  of  master  Ass's  cabinet. 
But  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  ass,  like  the  Auvergnat,  is 
more  knavish  and  more  ignorant  than  foolish,  and  history  has  col- 
lected a number  of  his  smart  sayings,  among  others  this,  “ Our 
enemy  is  our  master.” 

I know  another  which  had  some  success  in  its  time,  and  which 
does  not  descend  less  indirectly  from  the  species  on  account  of  not 
having  been  uttered  by  an  ass.  There  was  a near-sighted  critic, 
who  strangely  abused  his  near-sightedness  to  be  laconic,  who  took 
great  delight  in  this,  and,  like  eunuchs,  loved  to  revenge  his  im- 
potence on  more  complete  men. 

Whether  he  was  more  near-sighted  or  more  insolent,  none  could 
say.  It  is  certain  that  the  fellow  one  day  insulted  a great  poet, 
and  the  latter,  too  sensitive  to  the  offense,  was  about  to  cut  his 
ears  off,  when  a friend  approached  and  said,  Why  so  angry  ? it 
is  only  the  kick  of  a dead  ass.” 

The  ass  and  the  peasant  are  too  limited  in  their  desires  to  be 
charitable,  and  the  world  can  be  saved  only  by  charity. 

The  pleasurable  emotion  which  the  ass  seems  to  feel  at  the  sight 
of  a yawning  chasm,  too  much  resembles  that  cruel  curiosity  which 
causes  the  population  of  the  country  to  throng  around  the  scaffold 
on  days  of  execution. 

The  she-ass,  whose  nourishing  milk  reanimates  the  strength  of 
those  who  are  worn  by  the  dissipations  of  cities,  is  the  strong  and 
laborious  country  woman,  to  whom  the  fashionable  lady  of  the  cap- 
ital is  obliged  to  transfer  the  care  of  suckling  her  progeny — of  re- 
generating by  an  infusion  of  generous  blood  its  deteriorated  system. 

The  milch  ass  is  emancipated  from  work,  takes  a good  time,  and 
promenades  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  like  the  vigorous  countrv 
woman,  whom  rich  families  also  admit  to  share  their  table,  their 
luxury,  and  ease,  so  long  as  they  have  need  of  her. 

THE  MULE. 

We  have  measured  the  distance  which  separates  the  horse  from 
the  ass,  the  gentleman  from  the  laborer.  It  remains  to  speak  of 
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the  intermediary  race — of  the  mixture  proceeding  from  the  cross 
of  these  two  species — of  the  citizen  proprietor— of  the  mule.  The 
mule  is  the  emblem  of  moneyed  feudalism.  Like  the  horse,  he  de- 
lights in  little  bells,  in  plumes,  and  embroidered  caparisons : thus 
the  vain  citizen  seeks  decorations  and  titles,  and  his  wife  aspires  to 
figure  near  great  ladies  in  the  train  of  princes. 

The  mule  likes  to  be  attached  to  the  car  of  and  of  queens 

— pacific  royalties.  The  citizen  is  not  less  eager  in  his  interested 
adulations  than  the  gentleman  courtier. 

The  mule  marches  with  stateliness,  shaking  his  bells ; thus  the 
citizen  of  distinction  in  small  towns,  frequenter  of  the  Exchange, 
likes  to  speak  of  his  riches,  and  to  jingle  his  crowns. 

Unhappily  for  the  mule,  I seek  and  do  not  find  in  him  that  ar- 
dor of  combats,  that  boiling  courage  which  render  poetical,  if  they 
do  not  legitimate  the  oppression  of  the  aristocratic  class. 

Vainly  does  the  rich  citizen  try  to  give  himself  an  imposing  air, 
as  he  draws  over  his  head  the  redoubtable  bear-skin  cap  of  the 
citizen  militia.  He  aims  at  the  majestic,  and  only  attains  the 
ridiculous.  The  martial  head-dress,  instead  of  assisting  to  conceal 
the  end  of  the  ass’s  ear — the  paternal  ear — seems,  on  the  contrary, 
to  impart  to  it  more  gigantic  proportions. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  passions  of  the  shopkeeper,  of  the  clerk, 
of  the  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  is  the  passion  for  the  horse. 
Now  there  is  an  insurmountable  antipathy  between  the  two  spe- 
cies, and  it  is  rare  that  the  forced  marriages  (which  from  time  to 
time  are  concluded  between  them)  do  not  soon  end  in  separations. 

The  generous  stallion,  like  the  true  gentleman,  is  always  ready 
to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  the  Republic  in  danger.  The  mule 
(read  citizen)  prefers  to  employ  the  services  of  others  in  this  un- 
pleasant function.  The  mule  (read  citizen)  likes  well  to  abuse  all 
the  privileges  of  real  estate,  hunting,  fishing,  free  gathering,  leisure 
time ; but  he  would  at  the  same  time  like  to  avoid  their  charges. 
He  prefers  paying  others  for  the  defense  of  the  soil — paying  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  rather  than  to  charge  himself  with  these 
offices.  What  does  he  ask,  this  brave  and  worthy  appropriator, 
who  has  made  two  or  three  millions  out  of  the  public  by  dealings 
in  flour?  He  asks  this  society  to  secure  him  the  peaceful  enjoy- 
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ment  of  his  rights — fruits  of  his  labor.  He  is  a friend  of  order  and 
of  peace  at  any  price — a faithful  subscriber  to  the  price-current 
journals,  and  exact  in  his  payments.  The  mule  draws  much  more 
from  his  father  the  ass,  than  from  his  mother  the  mare,  in  his  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Although  less  adventurous  and  more  reflect- 
ive than  the  horse,  he  is  more  headstrong  and  obstinate  in  his  re- 
bellions against  justice,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  his  making  an 
auto-da-fe  of.  his  title-deeds  of  property,  as  the  horse  did  of  his 
title-deeds  of  nobility  one  night  of  the  4th  of  August.  In  regard 
to  literature  and  to  exhibitions,  he  desires  above  all,  like  the  ass 
and  the  peasant,  the  melodrame  and  the  guillotine.  Posterity  will 
not  pardon  him  for  having  voted  the  death  of  the  famished  Bu- 
zancais.  The  mule — emblem  of  mercantile  feudalism,  emblem  of 
the  vain  and  obstinate  citizen — has  not  been  destined  by  God  to 
beget  offspring,  and  continue  his  race.  May  His  holy  name  be 
blessed  therefor.'^ 

* The  mule  is  not  absolutely  barren,  since  the  female  can  conceive  and 
bear  young  by  copulation  with  the  male  mule,  the  stallion,  and  the  ass.  It 
is  the  race  which  is  subject  to  barrenness,  since  it  cannot  perpetuate  itself  in- 
definitely by  its  females,  and  its  fecundity  stops  at  the  third  or  fourth  genera- 
tion. The  learned  who  have  been  occupied  with  this  question  of  the  mixed 
race,  have  been  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  just  conceptions  of  the  power  of 
man.  Man  may  modify  and  ameliorate  created  species  by  their  adaptation 
with  his  wants.  The  mule,  which  is  a product  of  art  or  of  human  creation, 
ought  to  possess,  in  this  title  of  character,  neutrality  of  sex  and  aptitude 
for  all  services.  Thus,  the  mixed  breeds  of  the  pheasant  with  the  common 
fowl,  fatten  as  easily  as  capons,  and  fill  with  still  greater  complaisance  the 
function  of  hatching  eggs,  completely  forgetting  their  sex.  The  flesh  of  the 
mule  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  the  horse,  and  might  become  juicy  if  it 
were  reared  for  that  purpose  ; nor  would  the  mule  ever  have  thought  of  his 
sex  had  not  the  learned  experienced  the  necessity  of  busying  themselves 
about  it  on  his  account. 

The  mule,  who  is  no  fool,  knows  perfectly  well  that  his  race  is  stricken 
with  infecundity,  and  does  not  try  to  revolt  against  the  condemnation  of  fate. 
Now  when  he  so  philosophically  and  spontaneously  renounces  love  and  its 
troubles,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  fill  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  deceive 
him  with  the  hope  of  a fabulous  posterity. 
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DOMESTIC  RUMINANTS. 

It  is  the  most  important  family  of  mammifers,  if  not  the  richest 
in  species,  and  the  most  useful  to  man  by  the  numerous  qualities 
of  its  spirit  and  its  flesh. 

We  must  believe  that  the  stars,  whose  concurrence  has  created 
it,  have  been  little  disturbed  in  their  operations,  for  the  series  is 
almost  complete,  and  we  find  groups  of  it  under  all  latitudes ; the 
antelope,  the  giraffe,  the  zebra,  under  the  torrid  zone ; the  rein- 
deer, in  those  frozen  regions  where  the  earth  no  longer  lives. 

That  maternal  providence  which  watches  over  the  destiny  of 
globes,  has  known  how  to  distribute  the  pieces  of  its  precious  fur- 
niture, so  that  each  country,  even  the  most  disinherited,  should 
have  its  own.  This  providence  has  given  to  the  camel,  together 
with  sobriety  and  the  instinct  of  divining  springs,  those  large  slip- 
per-like hoofs,  which  enable  it  to  glide  like  a ship  over  the  burn- 
ing billows  of  the  desert ; it  is  this  which  has  given  the  lightness 
of  the  bird  to  the  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  isard,  to  leap  wild 
peaks,  crested  with  the  eternal  snows.  No  family  has  furnished 
man  wdth  so  many  docile  servants  as  that  of  the  ruminants ; wit- 
ness the  herd  of  oxen,  of  sheep,  and  of  goats — the  herd,  first  ele- 
ment of  man’s  prosperity — most  interesting  of  his  animal  conquests. 

The  ruminants  have  done  for  man  in  the  order  of  quadrupeds 
wdiat  the  gallinacea  have  done  in  the  order  of  birds,  they  have 
given  to  all  beasts  the  example  of  submission  to  their  legitimate 
king.  Man  knows  not  yet  all  the  gratitude  he  owes  to  these  two 
model  races,  some  of  which — those  allied  to  him  like  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  and  the  turkey — serve  him,  feed  him,  and  dress  him,  while 
others  rebellious— the  roebuck,  the  pheasant,  the  quail — enter  so 
largely  into  his  feasts  and  into  his  pleasures  as  game.  After  fifty 
years  of  the  harmonian  order  all  the  ruminants  wall  be  ours ; the 
karibou  of  the  north,  and  the  elk  and  the  bison  of  the  grassy  prai- 
ries of  Western  America,  like  the  untamed  buffalo  of  the  forests  of 
Abyssinia,  and  of  the  isles  of  the  Sound.  The  domestic  cow  has 
already  made  praiseworthy  attempts  in  the  forests  of  Newfound- 
land to  bring  in  the  karibou.  God  has  written  kindness,  quietude, 
innocence,  in  the  eye  of  the  ruminants,  for  God  has  willed  that  all 
10 
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beasts  should  bear  their  character  written  in  their  eye,  as  flowers 
their  names  embroidered  on  the  field  of  their  corolla. 

For  this  reason  the  old  lawyer  has  the  fox  in  his  features,  and  the 
figure  of  the  usurer  reminds  you,  despite  yourself,  of  the  vulture. 

The  Greek  people,  which  so  admirably  understood  the  law  of 
universal  analogy,  the  Greek  people  has  celebrated  in  its  poems 
the  blue  eye  of  the  ruminant. 

Proud  Juno,  the  queen  of  Pagan  Olympus,  was  highly  flattered 
to  hear  herself  called  the  ox-eyed  goddess  by  those 

who  paid  their  court  to  her.  The  Persians,  the  Arabs,  a crowd 
of  yellow  and  black  poets  of  the  equinoctial  line,  have  exhausted 
the  most  hyperbolical  formulas  of  adoiation  to  celebrate  the  soft 
glance  of  the  gazelle.  Had  fate  made  me  a Persian  lover,  I con- 
fess I should  have  felt  scruples  in  attributing  the  glance  of  the 
woman  I loved  to  the  gazelle,  when  it  is  evidently  the  gazelle 
which  has  borrowed  its  eye  from  the  woman  beloved.  There  is 
always  something  gained,  I think,  in  calling  things  as  they  are. 

And  as  all  these  innocent  species  were  destined  to  nourish  the 
mischief-doers,  with  man  at  their  head ; as  they  all  symbolize  the 
laborer,  the  just,  oppressed,  persecuted  by  the  coalition  of  para- 
sites, God  has  stamped  their  faces  with  the  seal  of  victim.  To 
the  most  persecuted  races  of  fallow  deer,  stag,  roebuck,  etc. — to 
those  mild  eyes,  wide  open,  so  full  of  innocence — He  has  given  the 
faculty  of  tears — a gift  which  He  obstinately  refused  to  the  dog, 
and  wisely  has  He  acted,  for  the  dog  might  have  abused  such  a 
means  of  seduction  to  get  the  better  of  man. 

A gi  eat  event  in  the  primitive  society  was  the  conquest  of  the 
bud,  and  long  was  it  talked  of.  The  dog  had  a large  share  in  this 
important  victory  of  man  over  the  brute : history  says  too  little  of 
it ; ingratitude  is  the  prevalent  vice  of  the  man  of  lymbic  societies. 
From  the  day  when  the  docile  hull  accepted  service,  society  passed 
from  the  savage  to  the  patriarchal  condition;  an  immense  step! 

This  was  the  first  redemption  of  humanity  after  its  foil,  and  the 
gratitude  of  a world  rescued  from  hunger,  reared  altars  to  the  con- 
querors of  the  bull,  to  the  inventors  of  the  plow.  Egypt  built 
temples  to  the  ox  Apis  as  to  the  dog  Anubis.  Greece,  wise  imi- 
tator of  Egypt,  admitted  Bacchus  and  Triptolemus  to  the  rank  of 
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Gods,  and  found  a place  for  the  dog  and  the  bull  among  the  bril- 
liant  constellations  of  its  heaven.  Let  us  confess  that  we  should 
have  all  profited  more  in  our  classes,  if  our  professors,  instead  of 
posting  us  up  on  the  victories  of  Alexander,  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  instruct  us  upon  the  history  of  each  conquest  of  man  over  na- 
ture, on  the  conquest  of  the  cereal  grains,  of  the  vine  or  of  the  ox ; 
and  of  the  influence  of  these  over  the  progress  of  humanity.  Ah ! 
doubtless,  but  there  is  the  hie : if  the  learned  attempted  to  render 
studies  attractive,  children  in  two  years  would  know  more  than 
their  masters,  and  these  would  soon  lose  the  advantage  of  the  posi- 
tion that  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  has  hitherto  preserved. 

It  is  always,  alas ! the  same  history,  of  the  repulsions  of  consti- 
tuted authorities  for  grand  discoveries,  whether  the  discoverer  be 
named  Galileo,  Columbus,  or  Fourier;  it  is  the  old  war  of  ob- 
scurantism against  progress,  of  papacy  against  science,  of  the 
priest  against  the  Man. 

I once  was  present  at  a lesson  in  vocal  music  among  the  brothers 
of  the  Christian  doctrine,  baptised  by  the  liberal  sect  by  the  name 
of  ignorantins.  The  lesson  (a  gratuitous  lesson)  was  given  by  one 
of  those  intrepid  soldiers  of  the  good  cause,  whom  no  ill- will  dis- 
courages, whom  no  obstacle  can  cause  to  deviate  from  the  path  of 
rectitude,  where  a superior  impulsion  guides  them — by  Dr.  Cheve, 
a man  whom  my  reason  would  proclaim  one  of  the  noblest  intel- 
lects of  the  epoch,  if  my  affection  did  not  call  him  my  friend. 
There  were  a hundred  children,  docile  and  attentive  to  the  words 
of  the  master,  a hundred  virtuosos  impassioned  for  their  art,  as  the 
power  and  earnestness  of  their  songs  attested,  and  proud,  as  all 
children,  all  sincere  creatures  are,  of  displaying  their  knowledge 
before  strangers.  They  had  studied  two  months,  and  they  sang 
at  first-sight  pieces  of  Rossini  and  Mehul ; and  the  hour  of  the 
music  lesson,  which  everywhere  else  in  schools  is  an  hour  of  pun- 
ishment for  most  children,  had  become  for  these,  for  all,  an  hour 
of  recreation.  It  never  bea’an  soon  enough,  and  never  finished  late 
enough  ; and  I understood  by  the  expansion  of  triumphant  joy 
among  the  young  disciples,  by  the  touching  expression  of  their 
sympathies  for  the  master,  that  there  might  be  for  this  person, 
rich  or  poor,  a reward  more  precious  than  gold.  The  method  of 
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teaching  which  produces  these  wonders,  and  to  which  these  pre- 
tended ignorantin  brothers — who  charge  themselves  with  the  educa- 
tion of  poor  children,  have  alone  dared  to  open  an  asylum  in  their 
establishments — is  the  method  of  Rousseau,  perfected  by  Galin, 

It  is  a method  brought  to  light  twenty  years  since,  and  now 
appreciable  by  experience.  It  has  made  of  the  science  of  music — 
the  easiest  and  most  elementary  of  all ’the  sciences  of  pleasure — 
a science  within  the  reach  of  all  ages,  of  all  professions,  of  all 
fortunes.  The  president  of  a great  university,  or  a man  of  large 
fortune,  might  generalize  the  employment  of  this  method,  whose 
adoption  will  flood  with  harmony  the  rising  generation.  The  in- 
defatigable disciples  of  this  method  are  multiplying  their  expe- 
riences, demanding  public  competitions — competitions  at  their  own 
expense — to  have  done  with  the  routine  procedures,  to  emancipate 
childhood  from  the  torments  of  an  absurd  and  repugnant  appren- 
ticeship, to  augment  indefinitely  the  sum  of  enjoyments  for  all. 

I once  asked  M.  Eugene  Sue,  whose  generous  sympathies  ex- 
tend to  all  the  seekers  of  truth,  and  to  all  the  deliverers  of  the 
poor,  an  honorable  mention  for  the  method  of  Galin  and  its  inde- 
fatigable propagators,  Dr.  Emile  Cheve,  Madame  Cheve,  M.  Aime 
Paris.  I besought  the  celebrated  romancer  to  profit  by  the  priv- 
ilege of  his  talent  and  of  his  popularity,  to  give  the  weight  of  his 
name  to  the  abolition  of  one  of  the  tortures  of  present  education, 
music  teaching  by  the  old  method  — a method  condemned  by 
Weber,  by  Cherubini,  by  Auber.  'No  pity,  said  I to  him,  for  this 
sorry  game  that  I have  given  over  to  you,  for  the  night-birds  that 
hoot  at  the  light,  for  those  sworn  torturers  of  childhood,  who 
would  retard  without  scruples  the  progress  of  half  a century  to 
touch  their  salaries  a week  sooner.  Strike — fear  not — the  accents 
of  popular  gratitude  will  always  be  strong  enough  to  cover  the  im- 
precations of  sheltered  obscurantism. 

M.  Eugene  Sue  has  listened  to  my  request,  and  on  the  consci- 
entious relation  made  to  him,  by  a professional  man,  of  the  mar- 
velous results  of  the  Galin  method,  the  noble  writer  has  rendered 
to  the  devotion  of  its  propagators  the  public  homage  which  was 
due  them.  Thanks  to  you,  M.  Eugene  Sue,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
friends  of  progress  ! 
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I know  I have  laid  myself  open  to  the  charge  of  straying  from 
my  subject.  On  the  contrary,  I have  not  lost  sight  of  my  subject, 
the  order  of  the  Ruminants,  and  I now  return  by  sweetest  path, 
that  of  melody.  The  Ruminant  adores  melody — melody  and  salt, 
— one  which  perfumes  the  soul,  the  other  which  purifies  the  body. 

Yes,  and  the  passion  of  melody  is  also  one  of  the  signs  by  which 
are  recognized  sweet  and  noble  natures,  the  victim  creatures.  The 
lizard,  emblem  of  innocence,  dotes  on  the  flute. 

The  ox  forgets,  in  listening  to  the  plaintive  pastoral  song,  both 
the  hardness  of  the  soil  and  the  depth  of  the  furrow.  Those  mad 
for  love,  are  cured  by  tender  airs.  And  what  grief  indeed  would 
not  yield,  what  storm  of  the  heart  would  not  melt  in  a rain  of 
tears,  under  the  sweet  and  melancholy  impression  which  vibrates 
in  the  accents  of  certain  female  voices,  which  escapes  as  in  aromal 
gushes,  from  the  Invitation  to  the  Waltz,  or  Weber’s  Last  Thought . 
I have  already  made  many  enemies  among  the  fair  sex  of  Asia 
Minor,  by  proclaiming  this  great  truth : fat  women  are  loved,  thin 
ones  only  are  adored.  Y/ell  ! I fear  not  to  draw  a new  disgrace 
upon  my  head  by  saying  : No  harmonious  and  sweet  thrilling  or- 
gan ; no  woman,  no  romance,  no  complete  love ! The  musical  pas- 
sion of  beasts  has  been  known  from  a very  early  period.  Thence 
those  rumors  floating  through  the  ages,  that  Orpheus  subdued  the 
tigers  of  the  desert,  etc.  The  first  legislators  of  the  people — the 
poets — having  seized  before  others  the  mysterious  relations  which 
united  the  beast  to  man  by  the  chain  of  harmony,  recorded  the 
fact  in  their  songs.  In  Persia  the  amorous  elegy  is  entitled  Gazelle. 
The  French,  Latins,  and  Greeks  have  called  Bucolics  their  pastoral 
poetry.  Aristotle,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on,  knew  the  taste  of  the 
stag  for  sentimental  music.  Fable  relates,  that  from  the  most  an- 
cient times,  man  used  the  notes  of  the  gamut  to  collect  his  herds. 
In  the  great  pastures  of  Switzerland,  every  herd  of  cows  is  con- 
ducted by  a commandant,  who  bears  no  other  sign  of  generalship 
than  a bell  round  his  neck.  But  this  bell  has  a particular  sound, 
distinct  from  all  the  other  bells  of  the  neighborhood ; and  all  the 
members  of  the  drove  know  this  so  well,  that  there  is  no  example 
of  a Swiss  cow  getting  into  the  wrong  herd  by  mistaking  an  ict 
for  a sol. 
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If  the  shepherds  of  Spanish  Moesta,  who  every  year  conduct 
millions  of  merinos  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Estremaduia,  had  the 
wisdom  to  adopt  the  Helvetic  method,  the  assistance  of  a single 
dog,  furnished  with  a bell  in /a  sharp,  or  in  7ni  or  in  re,  would  en- 
able each  shepherd  to  conduct  without  difficulty  a herd  of  ten 
thousand  head. 

I am  able  to  guarantee  to  the  shepherds  of  Moesta  the  good 
dispositions  of  the  dogs. 

I know  the  dog ; he  will  always  do  for  man  more  than  man 
asks  of  him. 

I also  suggest  that  the  note  sol,  if  there  is  absolutely  such  a 
natural  sound — analogous  to  the  yellow  ray,  and  corresponding 
with  the  passion  familism — is  the  favorite  note  of  the  Puminants, 
as  maternity  is  the  strongest  of  their  affections. 

What  is  true  of  the  cow  and  the  goat,  is  equally  so  of  the  doe, 
the  roe,  and  other  rebels  of  this  family. 

Another  noble  instinct  of  the  Puminant  is  its  passion  for  salt. 

Whatever  is  indispensable,  or  only  useful  to  man,  God  care- 
fully multiplies,  so  that  it  is  found  everywhere  within  the  reach  of 
His  creatures. 

Thus  He  has  done  for  sugar  and  for  salt — two  substances  emi- 
nently necessary  to  man’s  nourishment,  and  destined  to  season  all 
his  food.  He  has  placed  sugar  in  all  fruits,  in  all  grains,  and  in  all 
stalks.  He  has  given  reeds  of  the  torrid  zone  to  pour  it  out  from 
their  long  joints,  by  merely  squeezing,  so  that  man  might  need 
only  to  stoop  in  order  to  take  it,  and  to  compound  with  it  deli- 
cious food  and  restorative  drinks.  He  has  willed  that  this  precious 
provision  should  be  for  the  people  of  the  burning  zones  what  wine 
has  been  for  those  of  temperate  zones,  a means  of  connection  and 
of  exchange  with  the  other  countries  of  the  globe. 

Thus  would  sugar  now  be  the  most  common  and  the  cheapest 
of  aliments,  had  not  the  civilizee  found  means  of  obstructing  its 
production,  and  of  rendering  it,  by  taxes,  inaccessible  to  the  poor. 

One  of  the  supreme  delights  of  the  civilizee  would  seem  to  be 
in  destroying  the  works  of  the  Creator,  so  as  to  have  occasion  to 
give’  himself  infinite  trouble  to  repair  his  folly  and  to  remake  the 
work  of  God.  Behold  him  at  this  moment  occupied  in  re-forest- 
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ing  tlie  mountains  which  he  has  denuded  in  his  necessity  to  des- 
troy. [So  in  the  clearings  of  America,  the  march  of  the  settler  is 
announced  by  the  desolation  of  vast  tracts  of  country,  trunks  of 
noble  trees,  felled  in  piles,  and  wastefully  consumed  over  ten  times 
the  space  necessary  for  culture,  while  towns  and  cities,  sweltering 
in  hot  latitudes,  begin  a century  after  to  plant  trees  along  their 
streets  for  shade. — Ta.] 

These  destructive  inclinations  seem  to  be  innate  in  the  race ; the 
little  civilizee,  as  he  drops  from  the  breast,  already  tries  to  break 
with  his  feeble  hands  the  flowers  and  vases  within  his  reach. 

Salt  has  been  prodigally  spread  by  God  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Certain  springs  have  been  saturated  with  it,  so  that  man 
should  have  no  other  trouble  than  to  evapoi  ate  the  waters  and  to 
gather  the  residuum. 

It  is  deposited  in  beds  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  fish- 
erman has  always  at  hand  the  means  of  preserving. the  product  of 
his  fisheries,  and  of  sending  it  to  a distance.  In  the  midst  of  con- 
tinents, salt  effloresces  at  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  inexhaustible 
masses  of  it  are  inclosed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

As  the  wealth  of  man  was  to  consist  chiefly  in  the  number  and 
beauty  of  his  herds,  which  fertilize  the  earth  by  their  labor  and 
restore  it  in  manure  what  the  harvests  take  off;  God  endowed 
most  of  those  animals  which  were  first  to  connect  themselves  with 
man,  with  a strong  appetite  for  salt.  Salt  is  for  the  Ruminants 
an  important  condition  of  health,  vigor,  and  succulence ; it  pro- 
tects them  from  parasitical  insects.  The  dry  grasses  of  meadows 
near  the  sea,  and  saturated  with  salt,  are  preferred  by  cattle  to 
the  tenderest  and  juciest  grasses  of  the  interior.  The  finest  sheep 
live  on  salt  meadows. 

The  French  civilizee  could  not  rest  till  he  had  dried  up  this  nat- 
ural source  of  wealth  and  corrected  the  work  of  God  by  the 
imposition  of  taxes  so  enormous,  that  not  only  the  sheep  and  the 
ox  have  been  forced  to  renounce  salt,  but  even  man,  to  reduce  his 
consumption  of  it  to  insuflicient  proportions.  The  French  people 
will  hardly  believe  that  the  two  and  one  third  pounds  of  salt,  for 
which  it  has  had  to  pay  fifty  and  sixty  centimes,  costs  only  nine 
tenths  of  a centime  at  the  place  it  is  prepared.  I conceive  how 
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the  people  should-  make  revolutions  only  to  deliver  themselves 
from  the  tax  on  salt.  But  I mhst  have  my  taxes,  the  government 
may  reply.  I must  get  money  somewhere  to  oil  the  machine,  and 
have  wherewith  to  build  my  fortifications  and  fatten  my  bankers. 
You  are  most  reasonable,  O government ! but  tax  your  subjects 
proportionally  to  their  fortunes,  and  not  proportionally  to  their 
consumption  of  salt,  which  is  directly  as  their  poverty. 

If  you  must  absolutely  collect  a tax  of  sixty  millions  on  salt ; 
if  you  cannot  otherwise  keep  enough  standing  armies,  or  fatten 
your  bankers,  why  then  re-establish  the  capitation  tax.  That 
will  be  more  just.  We  are  thirty-five  millions  of  citizens,  make 
us  pay  proportionally  to  our  fortune,  a tax  whose  average  will  be 
two  francs  per  head,  afterward  emancipating  the  sale  and  fabrica- 
tion of  salt. 

Salt  is  riches,  purity ; salt  has  so  sacred  a character,  that  in  all 
the  primitive  religions  men  found  no  more  noble  offering  to  present 
to  the  Deity. 

Jesus  Christ  said  to  his  disciples : Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.’’ 

Hospitality  is  symbolized  by  salt.  The  Arab  considers  himself 
bound  to  defend  and  protect  the  stranger  whom  he  has  admitted 
to  share  salt  with  him.  Salt  is  the  product  most  esteemed  by 
people  far  from  the  sea,  and  the  provision  which  soonest  grows 
dear  in  a besieged  city. 

The  Patagonian  and  Tahitian,  remarkable  for  their  large  frames, 
do  their  cooking  with  sea  water.  I have  heard  conscientious  and 
enlightened  physiologists  assert  this  coincidence,  that  the  generation 
of  ’92,  which  displayed  such  great  physical  and  passional  energy, 
was  also  that  which  had  consumed  most  salt.  The  gabelle,  under 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth,  levying  on  every  tax  payer  a 
fixed  sum,  whether  he  chose  to  consume  the  prescribed  quantity 
of  salt  or  not ; the  people  w^ere  in  a manner  obliged  to  consume 
it,  and  hence  those  wonderful  campaigns  which  our  forefathers  ex- 
ecuted with  ease,  and  which  appear  to  us  pigmies,  who  economise 
salt,  like  works  of  giants. 

Seek  now  among  the  ramks  of  that  invincible  generation,  what 
populations  have  given  birth  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  heroes 
and  warriors  who  melted  least  under  the  sun  of  Egypt,  and  who 
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best  resisted  the  snows  of  Russia?  Lorrains  and  Franche-Comtois, 
children  of  the  salt  country.  What  sailors  buffet  it  longest  on  the 
sea  ? The  Bretons  of  the  salt  marshes.  To  what  country  be- 
longed those  federated  giants,  whose  superb  stature  so  vividly  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  Parisian  ladies  in  the  fine  days  of  ’90  ? 
From  Jura,  country  of  salt.  What  are  now  the  most  enlight- 
ened, most  laborious,  and  least  quarrelsome  countries  of  France? 
The  salt  countries,  Franche  Comte  and  Lorraine.  (The  Breton 
indeed  cannot  read,  but  he  has  few  lawsuits.)  In  what  industry 
has  been  first  introduced  the  vivifying  principle  of  Association  ? 
In  that  of  the  Gruyere  cheese,  a salted  product.  Salt,  which 
crystallizes  in  cubes,  is  the  emblem  of  wealth,  of  salubrity,  of 
preservation ; it  preserves  to  man  his  acquired  riches,  his  fish,  his 
meats ; as  sugar  his  fruits.  Salt,  scattered  over  arid  soils,  moistens, 
fertilizes  them,  and  develops  a vigorous  vegetation. 

Salt  excites  the  appetite  of  man,  and  preserves  him  in  health. 
It  causes  the  skin  of  the  beast  to  shine,  and  makes  it  fatten  quicker. 
Deprive  man  of  salt,  condemn  him  to  eat  unsalted  meat,  and  soon 
you  will  see  myriads  of  worms  develop  themselves  in  his  intestines, 
and  in  all  parts  of  his  body — tape- worms,  lumbrici,  etc. — emblems 
of  parasitism.  His  hair  and  body  will  be  covered  with  vermin — 
emblem  of  misery  and  degradation.  I wager  that  children  have 
their  reason  for  loving  salt  so  well.  The  Abyssinians,  who  eat 
much  meat,  and  who  have  no  salt,  are  constantly  afliicted  with 
worms,  and  with  tape-worms.^  I have  read  somewhere  that  in 
certain  northern  countries,  the  interdiction  of  salt  was  a punish- 

* With  a vegetable  and  fruit  diet,  there  is  perhaps  no  longer  the  same 
inconvenience  from  the  disuse  of  salt.  Among  a communist  colony,  at 
Skeneateles,  New  York,  a number  of  persons  lived  for  two  years  on  this 
very  simple  diet,  disusing  also  tea,  coffee,  and  stimulants  of  every  sort, 
both  solid  and  fluid.  I am  assured  by  one  of  their  number,  that  during 
that  time  the  general  tone  of  health  was  superior,  and  the  efficiency  in  la- 
bor very  fair.  I have  also  heard  of  prize  cattle,  in  Ohio,  reared  without 
salt,  so  that  it  is  still  an  open  question,  whether  conditions  healthy  in  other 
respects  may  not  permit  us  to  dispense  with  salt.  Our  Indians  are  report- 
ed to  have  made  scarcely  any  use  of  salt  until  they  learned  the  habit  from 
the  whites,  and  Prescott  narrates  the  same  of  one  of  the  finest  indigenous 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  Mexico. — Tr. 
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merit  reserved  to  the  aristocracy.  After  some  months  of  this  diet 
the  condemned  perished  by  entozoa.  Visit  in  the  winter  season 
the  stables  of  poor  cultivators  of  France,  and  you  will  find  all  the 
animals  devoured  by  vermin  on  account  of  their  poor  feed,  together 
with  the  privation  of  salt.  Most  of  the  parasite  insects,  the  rot, 
the  glanders,  proceed  from  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  and 
have  no  other  cause  than  the  bad  quality  of  the  food,  which  would 
be  at  once  rectified  by  a small  addition  of  salt.  The  same  causes 
produce  the  same  effects  on  the  horse,  the  hog,  and  the  dog, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  seek  for  salt  as  eagerly  as  the  sheep 
and  the  ox.  We  may  one  day  discover  that  hydrophobia  devel- 
ops itself  in  dogs  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  of  the  salivary 
glands,  produced  by  too  long  an  abstinence  from  salted  food. 

The  deer  of  North  America,  instructed  by  nature,  every  year 
at  a certain  epoch  make  journeys  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles, 
to  lick  salt  on  the  shores  of  the  salt  lakes.  Tradition  has  taught 
them  that  this  was  the  only  means  of  ridding  themselves  of  the 
myriads  of  wood-tics  that  cling  in  bunches  to  their  skins. 

Some  years  ago,  all  the  roebucks  of  the  beautiful  country  seat 
of  Yaux,  belonging  to  M.  de  Praslin  Barbe-Bleue,  died  of  this  pest. 

Formerly,  when  many  fallow  deer  were  kept  in  the  royal  for- 
ests, they  took  care  to  fix  at  convenient  places  little  mounds  of 
clay  and  salt  rubbed  together,  where  all  the  deer  came  to  lick. 

This  efficacy  of  salt — emblem  of  purity  and  wealth — against 
vermin — emblem  of  misery  and  corruption — is  generally  understood 
by  the  animals.  Every  one  knows  the  passion  of  the  pigeon  for 
salt.  The  best  means  of  captivating  -the  fugitive  and  retaining 
him  in  the  dove-cot,  is  to  adorn  his  dwelling  from  time  to  time 
with  a well-salted  tail  of  codfish,  or  still  better,  with  a surloin  of 
roasted  fox,  richly  saltpetred. 

The  pigeon,  as  well  as  the  sheep  and  goat,  picks  at  walls  for  the 
saltpetre  which  sometimes  effloresces  from  them.  The  fugitive 
pigeon,  prey  to  a swarm  of  miseries,  is  too  faithful  an  emblem  of 
the  fate  of  first  loves  in  civilization. 

Official  science  will  have  trouble  in  washing  its  hands  of  the 
odious  part  it  has  played  in  this  question  of  the  salt,  for  it  is  one 
of  its  most  illustrious  contributors,  M.  Gay  Lussac,  peer  of  France, 
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who  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  the  ruminants  and  of  all  the  cul- 
tivators of  France,  has  declared  the  salt  question  perfectly  foreign 
to  agriculture,  and  the  tax  just  on  all  points. 

There  is  but  one  excuse  to  make  in  favor  of  science,  and  of  the 
chamber  of  peers.  It  is  that  the  learned  peer  was  stockholder  in 
a glass-making  company,  where  the  salt  employed  paid  no  tax. 
He  was  in  his  right,  this  man  of  science,  in  sustaining  that  the  salt 
tax  was  not  too  high. 

I think  it  will  give  my  readers  pleasure  to  hear  that  the  report 
of  M.  Gay  Lussac  has  been  put  into  an  opera  buffa  by  the  satirical 
poets  and  compositors  of  the  planet  Jupiter. — (Cardinal  of  Famil- 
ism  and  generator  of  the  Bull.) — The  work  has  obtained  the 
maddest  applauses  of  laughter. 

The  bull,  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  ox,  is  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all  the  servants  of  man.  He  helps  him  during  his  life,  feeds 
him  after  his  death,  and  turns  to  good  account  in  every  part.  He 
is  the  emblem  of  useful  and  peaceful  labor,  the  sight  of  the  red 
flag — sign  of  war  and  blood — infuriates  him,  for  inhuman  war  car- 
ries mourning  and  desolation  under  the  roof  of  the  laborer  whom 
he  supports ; and  for  the  same  reason  he  as  well  as  the  stag  is 
irritated  by  the  noise  of  trumpets,  which  please  the  ear  of  the  war- 
like horse  so  much.  He  was  the  victim  of  honor  in  the  solemn  sa- 
crifices of  Greece,  the  victim  whose  blood  was  to  appease  the  anger 
of  the  gods,  and  to  purify  the  country  of  every  germ  of  infection. 

Saint  Bernard  compares  the  blood  of  Christ,  which  alone  suf- 
fices to  ransom  all  sinners,  to  that  of  the  red  cow,  shed  on  the  al- 
tars of  the  pagan  Gods.^ 

* This  may  be  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the  lamh,  which 
Christ  is  called  in  the  Scripture,  and  whose  sacrifice  is  celebrated  at  the 
Easter  holidays,  at  the  time  when  the  constellation  Aries  appears  in  the 
heavens ; is  equivalent  to  this  sign,  the  ram,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  hull, 
by  which  three  different  names  the  same  sign  was  called  at  different  times’, 
among  those  nations  who  observed  in  common  the  rites  of  the  old  Mithriac 
religion,  of  which  the  Christian  is  one  of  the  forms.  The  Sun,  as  he 
passed  through  the  zodiacal  sign  of  this  constellation,  was  represented  as 
the  ram,  lamb,  or  bull,  and  these  creatures  were  slain  in  the  sacrifices  of 
Egypt  or  Persia,  to  commemmorate  the  decline  of  life  in  the  winter 
months,  when  the  sun  has  least  power. — Tr. 
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All  the  affections  of  the  noble  and  pacific  coadjutor  with  man, 
denote  the  innocence  and  purity  of  his  manners  ; his  passionate 
taste  for  salt — emblem  of  cleanness  and  wealth — reveals  his  attrac- 
tions for  useful  work,  productive  of  well-being.  The  power  of  his 
efforts  and  his  gratitude  toward  his  master  are  proportioned  to  the 
cai’e  that  is  taken  of  him.  Whole  races  of  these  animals  have 
been  seen  to  carry  their  deference  for  man  so  far  as  to  abdicate 
their  head-dress,  which  seemed  to  disquiet  their  master. 

France,  holy  land  of  charity,  where  the  rights  of  the  laborer 
have  never  been  forgotten  in  theory,  but  only  in  fact,  has  always 
shown  a deep  aversion  to  the  bull-fight. 

Poor  Spanish  people ! It  is  this,  too,  which  has  drained  the 
bull  fqr  the  chase,  for  a chase  of  surprise  and  assassination.  The 
poor  beast,  compelled  to  obey,  has  lent  itself  to  the  treachery.  It 
serves  to  mask  the  hunter,  who  drives  it  before  him  and  glides 
behind  it  within  range  of  the  unsuspecting  game  that  he  wants  to 
murder.  Spain  has  paid  dear  enough  for  her  demoralizing  pas- 
sion for  bull-fights,  tobacco,  the  inquisition,  and  inglorious  hunts : 
Let  us  not  overwhelm  her  with  our  anger. 

I pass  in  silence  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  Cow — nourishing 
mother  of  all  of  us — that  good  friend  of  children,  whose  rosy 
teats,  swelled  with  their  white  liquor,  symbolize  so  clearly  the 
fecundity  of  nature.  I say  nothing  of  that  admirable  sentiment 
of  tenderness  and  paternal  foresight,  which  urges  all  animals, 
male,  female,  and  neuter,  to  associate  and  to  unite  by  squadrons 
in  the  presence  of  danger ; which  inspires  them  with  the  idea  of 
placing  the  newly  born  in  the  center  of  their  circular  groups,  pre- 
senting their  fronts  to  the  enemy.  I only  say  that  if  there  is  a- 
beast  of  the  good  God  upon  the  earth,  it  is  the  ox,  and  that  I 
never  pass  before  a yoke  of  these  brave  creatures  without  thank- 
ing them,  without  silently  saluting  them  from  my  heart,  while 
I should  pass  ten  times  before  a minister  of  finance,  in  full  cos- 
tume, without  experiencing  the  least  necessity  of  taking  off  my 
hat  to  him. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  to  possess 
an  atom  of  power.  I consider  that  I worthily  employed  it  when  I 
punished  all  the  executioners  of  beasts  that  fell  under  my  hand. 
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The  question  of  the  milch  cow  raises  a series  of  very  grave  con- 
siderations upon  hygiene  and  public  alimentation.  We  should 
think  ourselves  wanting  to  our  first  duties  not  to  fix  the  reader’s 
attention  here ; and  what  is  said  of  Paris  admits  of  almost  literal 
application  to  other  cities.  It  might  be  doubted,  on  seeing  the 
light  bluish  liquid  which  is  sold  in  the  streets  of  Paris  under  the 
name  of  milk,  that  this  city  feeds  six  thousand  cows  within  its 
walls.  Who  consumes  the  milk  of  these  six  thousand  cows  ? The 
ice-cream  confectioner,  and  the  rich  amateur  who  despises  bap- 
tized milk.  The  imagination  of  the  Parisian  cockney  is  so  pervert- 
ed that  they  palm  upon  him  for  cream,  milk  almost  in  its  natural 
state.  Pure  milk  is  called  cream  in  Paris.  All  the  cows  of  Paris 
die  phthisical.  The  six  thousand  above-mentioned  are  renewed 
every  eighteen  months.  It  is  known  that  the  milk  communicates  to 
the  creature  who  drinks  it  the  diseases  of  the  creature  that  fur- 
nishes it.  This  truth  is  so  perfectly  demonstrated,  that  children  are 
cured  of  certain  maladies  by  giving  medicine  to  their  nurses,  who 
transmit  its  influence  through  the  medium  of  their  milk.  And  pul- 
monary consumption  now  carries  ofi‘  more  than  the  fifth  part  of  the 
Parisian  population,  and  it  rages  especially  over  young  girls ; and 
the  scourge  proceeds  everyday,  enlarging  the  circle  of  its  ravages. 
The  milk  of  Paris  is  no  stranger  to  the  progress  of  the  mortality. 
The  phthisis  of  the  cow  proceeds,  like  that  of  the  poor  work- 
women of  Paris,  from  sedentary  confinement,  from  want  of  motion, 
and  of  air.  As  soon  as  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  manifest 
themselves,  and  the  beast  refuses  to  eat,  she  is  knocked  in  the 
head  and  served  up,  under  the  form  of  surloins  and  beef  steaks, 
to  the  Parisian  cockney,  who  lives  and  dies  in  this  comfortable  as- 
surance, that  butchers’  meat  is  only  fit  to  be  eaten  in  Paris.  . . , . 
So  that  we  eat,  we  drink,  we  breathe  phthisis  in  every  way. 

Just  chastisement  of  commercial  frauds.  The  man  of  the  fields, 
simple  and  ingenuous  in  bis  cheating,  was  contented  to  double  the 
quantity  of  his  milk  by  an  innocent  addition  of  spring  water — a 
limpid  and  inodorous  substance. 

Then  comes  Science,  which  has  perfected  the  pastoral  method, 
and  discovered  the  means  of  adulterating  milk  with  flour  and  mut- 
ton suet*.  The  rich  consumer  hopes  to  avoid  both  frauds  by  seek- 
11 
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ing  the  nutritious  beverage  from  its  very  source.  He  has  found 
these  sources  poisoned,  and  has  drawn  thence  the  germs  of  con- 
sumption and  of  death.  Phthisical  milk  is  the  punishment  of  the 
adulteration  of  milk  ; it  will  disappear  from  society  only  when  it 
shall  become  useless  to  falsify  the  milk  of  pastures.  Neverthe- 
less, had  I the  powers  of  the  prefect  of  police,  retaining  my 
sound  doctrines  of  Social  Hygiene,  not  a drop  of  falsified  milk 
would  be  sold  in  Paris ; not  a phthisical  cow  would  have  the 
right  of  an  establishment  within  the  walls. 

Perhaps  research  on  this  subject  would  prove  that  patented 
poisoners — I mean  the  adulterators  of  provisions — kill  more  people 
in  ten  years  than  the  most  murderous  wars  in  a century.  In  fact, 
wars  only  kill  up  the  men — they  respect  woman,  who  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  as  has  been  proved 
by  the  cipher  of  the  French  population  after  the  great  wars  of  the 
empire.  Phthisis,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  choose  its  victims,  in 
preference,  among  the  sweetest  and  most  adorable  types  of  femi- 
nine beauty — frail,  pale,  and  sensitive — the  blonde,  most  precious 
gift  of  creation,  with  which  Heaven  endowed  the  pale  countries  of 
the  north,  to  indemnify  them  for  the  absence  of  the  Sun.^ 

* Phthisis  does  not  appear  to  be  so  common  a form  of  disease  among  onr 
distillery-fed  city  cows  in  this  country,  perhaps  because  they  rot  too  soon 
of  more  malignant  diseases,  or  die  by  the  butcher’s  knife,  to  furnish  our 
markets  with  tender  beef. 

Tied  to  the  rack  in  crowded  stables,  which  hardly  give  them  room  to  lie 
down,  without  ever  a breath  of  pure  air  for  months  together  from  the  day 
when  they  have  seen  their  calves  torn  from  them  by  the  butcher ; they 
drink  enormous  quantities  of  warm  still  slops,  morbidly  stimulating  but 
innutritious,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  food  of  the  farm.  This  diet, 
with  their  confinement  in  a warm,  moist  air,  reeking  with  animal  effluvia, 
bloats  and  rots  them  very  rapidly,  the  legs  and  the  front  teeth  fii^st  fail- 
ing, so  that  some  are  dragged  out  dead  nearly  every  day  from  the  large 
dairy  stables,  and  the  milk  obtained  from  them  is  not  only  innutritious  and 
generally  filthy,  but  so  poisonous  as  to  cause  cholera  morbus  and  mar- 
asmus in  children  or  animals  fed  on  it,  and  plays  a very  important  part 
in  the  inverse  providence  of  cities,  by  thinning  off  too  numerous  families, 
and  sowing  everywhere  the  seeds  of  disease,  especially  of  scrofula,  in  its 
most  disgusting  forms.  Half  the  milk  used  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Williamsburgh,  and  an  immense  am.ount  in  other  cities,  comes  from  the 
whiskey  stills,  and  constitutes  their  chief  source  of  profit ; showing  that  civ- 
ilization never  does  evil  in  a simple  but  always  in  a composite  manner. — Tr. 
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• THE  CAT. 

The  wild-cat  is  the  parent  of  the  domestic  cat,  as  the  wild-boar 
is  the  parent  of  the  hog.  The  two  races  are  really  one.  The  prim- 
itive type  is  become  rare  in  France,  or  is  only  met  with  in  tbe  old 
forests  of  the  East,  in  Franche  Compte,  in  Lorraine,  in  Alsace,  and 
in  Ardennes.  It  is  a charming  animal,  plump,  and  soft  furred, 
striped  and  not  spotted — of  square  and  majestic  countenance.  Its 
tail,  with  large,  wavy  black  rings,  like  its  skin,  is  stronger  and 
shorter  than  that  of  the  domestic  cat. 

The  size  of  the  full-grown  wild-cat  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  fox.  I have  killed  some  that  weighed  as  much  as  twenty 
pounds.  The  wild-cat  makes  very  little  stir,  although  it  has  de- 
clared war  to  the  death  against  all  the  small  game  of  earth  and  air. 
It  does  not  usually  make  much  of  a chase ; climbing  into  a tree  to 
see  the  dogs  run,  the  hunter^s  ball  soon  dislodges  it.  This  is  a 
species  which  would  soon  disappear  did  not  the  domestic  cat  care 
for  its  preservation,  and  sustain  it  by  frequent  crossings.  Re- 
markable and  whimsical  as  it  seems,  it  is  here  the  female  that  re- 
turns to  savage  life ; for  this  retrogradation  on  the  part  of  the  fe- 
male is  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  movement.  It  is  known  in- 
deed as  the  rule,  that  in  all  animal  and  human  races,  progress  is 
effected  through  the  female.  Thus  there  is  no  example  of  the 
bitch  ever  having  accepted  the  misalliance  of  a host  of  the  woods 
— a wolf  or  a fox — ^^vhile  every  day,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the 
she-wolf  listening  with  the  utmost  suavity  to  the  amorous  propo- 
sals of  the  dog,  and  even  making  advances  to  him  in  isolated  forest- 
girdled  farms. 

The  black  woman  comes  to  the  white  man — never  the  white 
woman  to  the  black  man.  The  daughter  of  the  tradesman  aspires 
to  the  hand  of  the  gentleman ; the  daughter  of  the  gentleman  sel- 
dom descends  to  the  tradesman. 

Passional  analogy — sphinx  of  all  enigmas — could  alone  give  the 
key  of  this  apparent  contradiction.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Love  is  a little  malicious  God  whose  sport  is  to  invert  all  social  re- 
lations— to  upset  all  conventions — all  received  ideas,  and  that  the 
Cat  is  an  emblem  of  Love.  Sad  love  ! if  it  is  permissible  to  honor 
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with  this  name  the  license  of  the  courtezan — of  the  hired  priestess 
of  Venus. 

Civilized  society  can  no  more  do  without  the  cat  than  without 
prostitution ; a hideous  vampire,  that  it  feeds  on  its  best  flesh  and 
blood,  and  dares  not  fling  off  for  fear  of  evils  still  worse.  Fabu- 
lists have  long  tried  to  see  in  this  fawning,  selfish,  and  knavish  ani- 
mal the  edifying  emblem  of  the  churchman.  Holy  cat,  they  say, 
well  furred,  large,  and  fat.  I am  sorry  for  the  fabulists,  but  their 
authority  does  not  bear  examination.  A beast  so  nice,  silken,  lus- 
trous and  caressing — so  supple,  gracious  and  electric — a beast  in 
whose  existence  the  cares  of  dress  hold  so  large  a place — which 
makes  night  out  of  day,  and  scandalizes  honest  people  with  the 
noise  of  its  amorous  orgies,  could  have  but  one  analogue.  All  is 
not  rose-colored  in  those  shameful  loves  which  the  cat  symbolizes 
the  unfortunate  creature  confesses  it  loud  enough  by  the  miaulings 
of  pain  that  the  brutal  caresses  of  her  lovers  tear  from  her,  and  yet 
she  always  runs  to  meet  her  executioners.  If  this  is  not  the  true 
analogy,  find  me  any  other  beast  to  represent  better  those  tarifled 
loves  which  the  police  protects  and  morality  tolerates.  The  house- 

sparrow  is  the  emblem  of  ardent  and  faithful  loves What 

beast  is  more  hostile  to  this  bird  than  the  cat  ? Is  not  the  beau 
cat,  who  never  marries,  but  divides  his  life  between  amorous  orgies 
and  theft,  the  most  striking  personification  of  the  gentleman  about 
town — of  that  parasite  industry  that  is  practiced  at  night — of  the 
swindler,  not  less  skillful  in  shuffling  his  cards  and  turning  up  jack, 
than  scratchy  about  the  point  of  honor. 

The  female  here  stands  for  the  species.  The  wmrld  hardly  knows 
the  male  but  as  a sort  of  neuter  gender,  fanciullo  o soprano. 
The  world  has  known  little  more  of  the  husbands  of  Ninon  de 
TEnclos  or  of  Marion  De  Lorme.  The  cat  is  essentially  an- 
tipathic to  marriage ; she  accepts  a lover,  two  lovers,  three  lov- 
ers— as  many  as  you  will ; but  just  as  soon  as  civilization  opposes 
her  free,  amorous  propensities,  she  claims  her  liberty  as  a savage, 
and  returns  to  the  forest.  Wherefore  the  savage  state  or  wild  life 
develops  the  stature  and  the  beauty  of  the  cat.  Among  us  she  is 
only  encamped. 

The  cat  is  the  most  graceful  and  supple  of  all  creatures.  The 
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cat  is  tbe  only  animal  not  deformed  by  growing  fat.  Her  wheed- 
ling ways  solicit  the  caress,  her  fur  shines,  and  her  back  grows 
round  under  the  flattering  hand.  For  her  mistress  she  has  inflec- 
tions of  the  head  and  winks  of  the  eye,  and  a confidential  language, 
ron  ron,  to  express  her  interior  satisfaction. 

The  Bayaderes  of  Madras,  the  Alm^es  of  Cairo,  the  Limenian 
Zambas  and  the  Sylphides  of  the  Parisian  opera,  also  possess  in 
the  highest  degree  grace,  suppleness  of  body,  and  the  secret  of  en- 
ticing attitudes. 

The  cat  carefully  dissembles  her  weapons  under  their  velvet 
sheaths  ; she  displays  them  in  her  quarrels  by  blows  and  scratches. 

The  police  gazettes  pretend  that  this  is  also  a common  pro- 
cedure with  the  ladies  in  question. 

The  cat  attaches  herself  to  the  dwelling,  not  to  its  inhabitants — 
proof  of  ingratitude  and  dryness  of  heart.  How  different  with 
the  dog, 'attached  only  to  persons,  and  who  accepts  misery,  pro- 
vided he  share  it  with  the  objects  of  his  affection. 

[Yet  as  there  are  some  rare  exceptions  in  the  conduct  of  the  class 
represented,  some  women  of  easy  virtue  who  show  themselves 
nevertheless  capable  of  faithful,  romantic,  devoted  affection ; so 
there  are  not  wanting  instances — one  of  which  I could  sustain  by 
the  most  unimpeachable  testimony — of  personal  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  the  cat. 

A lady  of  my  own  acquaintance,  a rose-pearl  in  the  coronet  of 
our  most  refined  circles,  who  is  very  fond  of  cats,  once  had  her 
favorite,  whom  she  had  left  at  home  on  a visit  to  a friend,  actually 
to  trace  her  out,  and  come  down  the  chimney  of  her  bed-room  to 
regain  her  society. — Tr.] 

Indolent  and  chilly,  and  passing  all  her  days  in  slumber  and 
reverie,  under  pretext  of  watching  for  mice — incapable  of  the  least 
effort  of  repugnant  labor,  but  indefatigable  in  pleasure  and  at 
play,  friend  of  the  night— of  which  are  we  writing  ? of  the  cat  or 
the  other  ? 

Love  is  a passion  of  luxury,  requiring  for  its  free  development 
carelessness,  warm  air,  and  wealth.  The  little  malicious  god  who 
professes  sovereign  contempt  for  breeches,  naturally  dreads  the 
cold,  and  willingly  chooses  his  dwelling  under  rich,  close-drawn 
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canopies,  where — thanks  to  the  artificial  permanence  of  the  zeph- 
yrs— transparent  gauze  and  gold-embroidered  scarfs  suffice  to  veil 
his  modesty.  The  cat  also  adores  silken  stuffs,  warm  and  soft  car- 
pets which  protect  her  rosy  paws  against  the  chilling  damp,  and 
the  gilded  tassels  that  hang  from  curtains,  tempting  to  infantile 
sports,  and  soft  divans,  where  she  and  her  sleeping  kittens  lie  so 
comfortably. 

One  so  careful  of  her  toilet  ought  to  like  perfumes.  The  cat 
doats  on  essences.  Yalerian  puts  her  beside  herself.  Melan- 
choly music  produces  no  less  effect  on  these  nervous,  passionate, 
electrical  organizations.  I have  seen  cats,  impassioned  for  music, 
twist  themselves  about  with  delight,  swoon  from  pleasure  at  the 
melting  tones  of  a symphony.  The  cat  is  equally  sensible  to  the 
charms  of  the  voice,  [and  perfectly  distinguishes  her  favorite  songs. 
I have  known  one  to  lose  herself  so  completely  in  the  passion  of  a 
certain  song,  that  her  young  mistress  grew  afraid  to  sing  it  in  her 
presence — she  flew  at  her  neck  several  different  times  while  sing- 
ing it. — Tr.] 

By  such  gentle  turns  and  refined  tastes  the  cat  has  always  won 
the  favor  of  the  most  intellectual  persons.  Among  one  of  the 
greatest  people  of  antiquity  she  had  temples  built  to  her,  and  her 
stuflfed  effigies  were  preserved.  Fourier  liked  cats.  Hoflmann 
has  given  one  of  the  first  parts  to  the  Cat  Murr  in  his  fantastic 
dramas. 

The  courtezan  has  also  in  all  times  been  the  idol  of  learned  and 
witty  peoples.  She  reigned  in  Ionia,  in  Italy,  in  Greece.  The 
Mausoleum  of  Pythionice  was  once  reckoned  among  the  wonders 
of  Athens.  Flora  had  her  altars  at  Rome.  Free  love  has  its 
worship  in  China,  the  oldest  country  of  civilization. 

The  courtezan  has  been  the  theme  of  song  to  the  most  brilliant  ge- 
nius of  the  ancient  and  modern  world — to  Anacreon,  Sappho,  Ter- 
ence, Aristophanes,  Tibullus,  Horace,  La  Fontaine.  Greece,  which 
had  refused  to  bend  the  knee  before  the  omnipotence  of  the  great 
king  ; all  Greece,  a little  afterward,  knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  court- 
ezan Lais. 

France  has  vowed  the  names  of  Agnes  Sorel,  and  of  Ninon  de 
de  FEnclos,  to  the  admiration  of  ages,  as  Athens  that  of  Aspasia. 
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Certainly  tlie  feline  race  Las  been  richly  endowed  by  the  Crea- 
tor, and  powerfully  titled  in  favoritism.  Manon  Lescaut  belongs 
to  this  race,  and  also  Cleopatra,  the  ardent  Egyptian,  with  golden 
hair,  the  irresistible  enchantress,  who  owned  no  rival  in  the  art  of 
bewitching  mortals — the  fatal  Cleopatra,  under  whose  fascination 
the  slave  chose  an  hour  of  bliss  and  death  ; and  who  took  him  at 
his  word,  and  who  finds  her  supreme  enjoyment  in  the  sight  of 
her  lover’s  agony,  sporting  with  her  victims  as  the  cat  plays  with 
the  mouse.  And  because  I recognize  the  power  of  fascination 
with  which  these  beings  are  endowed  ; I conceive,  and  I excuse  the 
sympathy  of  persons  of  taste  for  the  beast  with  rosy  mouth,  with 
perfidious  caresses,  and  insinuating  tones,  I conceive  and  excuse 
the  maddening  love  of  the  Anthonys  for  the  Cleopatras ; but  I 
cannot  yield  to  the  general  enchantment,  for  it  costs  me  much  to 
say  it ; but  the  passion  for  cats  is  a vice — a vice  of  spiritual  peo- 
ple it  is  true,  but  of  those  who  have  been  seared  by  disgust. 

'No  man  of  subtle  taste  and  smell  will  be  in  sympathetic  relations 
with  a beast  impassioned  for  asparagus,  that  speaking  emblem  of 
venal  love.  I had  often  asked  myself  why  I liked  cats  so  little  be- 
fore asparagus  had  told  me  all. 

The  domestication  of  the  cat  is  quite  modern,  and  was  only  ef- 
fected in  France  at  the  invasion  of  the  JSTorman  rat  (brown  rat). 

Until  this  day,  the  epoch  of  the  first  crusade,  the  care  of  rid- 
ding us  of  mice  had  been  intrusted  to  the  ferret,  which  acquitted 
himself  but  poorly.  The  ferret  had  come  to  us  from  Mauritania,  in 
company  with  the  rabbit  and  the  Arab  horseman,  by  way  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  The  establishment  of  the  Norman  rat  in  France 
induced  the  necessity  of  confiding  the  care  of  its  lares  to  a stronger 
auxiliary  than  the  ferret.  Thence  the  introduction  of  the  cat  in 
our  dwellings.  Its  domestication  had  been  successfully  tried 
among  most  populations  of  the  south  of  Europe.  I shall  explain 
farther  on,  in  a luminous  development  of  the  rat  question,  how  the 
Muscovite  rat,  surmulot,  has  since  absorbed  the  Norman  rat.  The 
invasion  of  the  Russian  rat  now  places  us  in  a position  analogous 
to  that  of  our  forefathers  against  the  Norman  rat.  The  domestic 
cat  having  turned  tail  like  a coward  before  the  rat  of  the  sinks,  we 
must  deprive  this  inefficient  guard  of  her  honorable  functions,  then 
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replace  her  by  a braver  officer.  The  little  bull-terrier  asks  no  bet- 
ter place  than  to  accept  the  functions  of  the  delinquent,  and  prom- 
ises to  acquit  himself  better.  I opine  then  for  his  official  in- 
vestiture at  the  earliest  date.  I have  all  confidence  in  the  word  of 
the  dog,  and  I have  as  a guarantee  of  his  fidelity,  experience.  No 
cat  would  kill  me  twelve  a minute,  as  I have  seen  done  at  Mont- 
fau9on  by  bull-terriers  educated  to  the  thing  by  English  profes- 
sors, . It  is  no  cat  that  would  brave  the  attack  of  myriad  rats  to 
conquer  a simple  suffrage  of  esteem,  and  enable  her  owner  to  gain 
a fevf  pieces  of  gold.  In  place  of  aspiring  to  such  glory — the  aim 
of  noble  hearts — the  cat  has.  put  her  paw  to  a Judas  contract  with 
the  rat  of  the  sinks  which  it  was  her  duty  to  slay.  Let  those  who 
believe  the  cat  incapable  of  such  baseness,  repair  past  midnight  to 
the  square  of  the  Halles — there,  by  the  stealthy  glimmer  of  lamp- 
light, they  may  witness  a sight  that  will  harrow  their  souls  with 
sad  surprise,  for  they  will  see  on  every  heap  of  filth  a group  of  cats 
and  rats  supping  together  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  and  fra- 
ternizing at  the  expense  of  man,  dividing  between  them  shamelessly 
the  entrails  of  pigeons  and  rabbits. 

I never  meet  a cat  marauding  in  the  woods  or  in  the  fields  with- 
out doing  it  the  honor  of  a shot,  and  I heartily  engage  all  my 
brothers  in  Saint  Hubert  to  do  like  me.  Almost  always  when  the 
pies  chatter  and  make  a fuss  in  the  parks,  or  in  the  little  woods, 
near  dwelling-houses,  it  is  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a cat  on  a 
tree.  I have  twenty  times  in  my  life  attended  to  such  calls,  and 
every  time  I had  the  pleasure  of  ridding  the  country  of  a prowl- 
ing thief.  The  pies  are  like  the  jay-birds — wicked  little  journal- 
ists— on  the,  wmtch  for  all  scandals,  wffio  cannot  see  any  thing 
stolen  without  telling  it  everywhere. 

THE  FERRET 

Does  not  play  a great  part,  nor  hold  a great  place  in  the  do- 
mestic economy  of  man,  but  he  .is  more  useful  than  he  appears  to 
be.  He  protects  man  against  the  rabbit ; and  when  a credible  his- 
torian, such  as  Pliny,  relates  to  you  that  the  rabbit  has  upset 
cities,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  Balearic  isles  have 
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been  obliged  to  demand  the  assistance  of  a Roman  legion  against 
the  invasion  of  rabbits,  you  will  gently  feel  that  the  question  of  the 
ferret  enlarges,  and  you  will  understand  the  importance  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  him  to  humanity. 

The  ferret  appears  to  be  one  of  man’s  oldest  friends,  since  he  is 
hardly  anywhere  met  with  in  a wild  state.  He  is  originally  from 
Africa,  whence  he  has  passed  into  Spain  with  the  Arabs  and  the 
rabbit.  He  has  come  to  us  from  Spain  in  company  with  these  in- 
vaders. In  France  the  ferret  lives  only  in  a domestic  state ; he 
seems  to  entertain  a profound  contempt  for  all  his  congenera. 

I consider  it  impolitic  to  say  much  evil  of  a beast  which  is  aux- 
iliary to  us.  Therefore  I have  preferred  to  reserve  for  the  article 
Marten  my  general  observations  on  the  not  very  edifying  morals  of 
the  family  of  blood-drinkers.  It  is  wiser  policy  to  veil  the  turpi- 
tudes of  one’s  friends,  then  indemnify  one’s  self  for  this  reserve 
when  it  comes  to  the  enemy’s  turn. 

The  ferret  is  the  black  beast  of  the  rabbit,  and  reciprocally.  It 
has  been  created  in  the  interest  of  the  human  species,  in  order  to 
oppose  a barrier  to  the  invasions  of  the  rabbit,  whose  excessive  fe- 
cundity might  have  covered  the  globe.  The  field-laborer  has  no 
greater  enemy  than  the  rabbit. 

The  education  of  the  ferret  costs  no  very  great  trouble ; it  is 
suj0ficient  to  leave  him  to  his  natural  impulses,  which  lead  him 
straight  to  the  earth  of  the  rabbit. 

He, enters,  rummages  the  galleries,  creates  a disturbance  there, 
and  expels  all  the  inhabitants.  His  fixed  idea  is  to  drive  one  of 
them  into  a place  whose  only  outlet  he  occupies  himself,  and  if 
he  attains  this  result,  unless  he  has  been  muzzled  and  well  fed  be- 
fore the  chase,  he  immediately  kills  his  victim  and  sucks  its  blood 
until  he  is  drunk  with  it ; and  as  he  always  falls  asleep  as  soon  as 
he  is  filled,  all  have  to  wait  until  he  wakes  up,  to  continue  the 
search.  A not  less  disastrous  event  in  hunting  with  the  ferret  is 
the  unforeseen  meeting  of  a badger  or  a fox  in  a rabbit-warren ; 
the  ferret  in  such  case  runs  great  danger  of  sleeping  the  sleep  that 
knows  no  waking. 

I cannot  like  a beast  that  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the  blood- 
drinkers,  an  insatiable,  crafty,  and  stinking  beast.  I cannot,  how- 
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ever,  refuse  a little  gratitude  to  the  ferret,  and  to  say  a good  word 
for  him  on  account  of  his  obedience  to  man  ; for  the  deference  of 
the  ferret  for  man  is  the  more  meritorious,  as  nothing  forced  him 
to  solicit  our  alliance,  which  he  could  better  than  other  beasts 
do  without,  and  as  he  has  lost  more  than  he  has  gained  by  do- 
mestication. 

In  fact  the  ferret  is  always  athirst  for  blood — blood  of  pigeon 
— blood  of  rabbit — blood  of  fowl — he  lives  amid  these  species  ; he 
hears  them  cooing,  crowing,  trotting  around  him  all  day,  without 
breaking  through  the  barrier  which  separates  him  from  them. 
His  life  is  but  a long  punishment  like  that  of  Tantalus ; and  his 
master,  as  if  to  stimulate  the  ardor  of  his  regrets  and  his  desires, 
feeds  him  almost  exclusively  with  milk-porridge.  The  lot  of  the 
marten  and  the  beech  marten  in  the  woods  and  barns  is  incontest- 
ably happier. 

The  domestication  of  the  ferret  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
glorious  demonstrations  of  man’s  legitimate  pretensions  to  the  ab- 
solute sovereignty  of  the  globe,  for  it  is  the  homage  laid  at  his  feet 
by  one  of  the  most  ferocious  tribes  on  the  globe,  and  the  most  re- 
bellious to  all  authority. 

But  when  the  series  of  felines  (Lions,  Tigers,  etc.),  and  even 
that  of  the  Serpents,  were  compelled  by  a superior  will  to  ally 
themselves  with  man  by  means  of  their  last  links  (the  tame  cat 
and  house  snake^'),  it  was  impossible  for  the  series  of  blood-drink- 
ers to  remain  out  of  the  general  law.  It  has  then  become  hu- 
manized like  the  others,  and  it  has  detached  the  ferret  to  man’s 
service,  in  capacity  of  a rabbit  ouster.  I have  often  been  told 
that  the  beech  marten  and  the  skunk,  attracted  by  the  example 
of  the  ferret,  had  sought  to  approach  man.  I should  not  be  sur- 
prised. We  are  too  much  disposed  to  forget  the  services  of  beasts 
now  that  we  have  perfected  fire-arms,  which  allow  us  to  dispense 
somewhat  with  their  assistance.  It  is  then  suitable  that  those  who 
have  preserved  the  remembrance  of  the  miseries  and  difficulties 

^ In  the  East  Indies  there  is  a heantifnl  little  snake  which  the  women  wear 
as  ornaments  round  their  necks  and  wrists ; and  in  our  Southern  States  is 
one  called  glass  snake,  because  its  tail  will  snap  to  pieces  and  the  parts 
unite  again  when  placed  in  apposition. 
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of  primitive  epochs,  should  remind  the  forgetful  of  the  duties  of 
gratitude. 

Drunkard,  glutton,  indolent,  gambler,  and  robber,  there  is  the 
beast.  One  need  not  be  very  strong  on  analogy  to  guess  that  this 
portrait  reflects  the  valet  of  rich  houses : a tippler,  idler,  and  cor- 
rupt. This  ferret,  who  drinks  the  blood  of  the  rabbit  and  intox- 
icates himself  when  they  forget  to  muzzle  him,  how  like  he  is 
to  the  Frontin  of  the  great  lord,  who  would  drink  all  his  master’s 
chambertin,  if  the  cellar- door  were  not  well  padlocked  ! 

DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  PROPERLY  SO  CALLED— HOG,  GOAT,  RAM, 

CABIAI. 

HOG. 

If  the  Hog  had  chosen  to  continue  to  lend  man  the  assistance 
of  his  snout,  to  discover  and  burrow  out  the  truffle,  I could  have 
decided  on  placing  it  in  the  category  of  auxiliaries  ; but  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  from  the  hour  when  it  allowed  the  dog  to  supply  its 
special  function  of  discovering  the  truffle,  it  has  lost  all  right  to 
figure  in  this  honorable  class.  There  is  besides  another  reason 
drawn  from  analogy,  which  compels  me  to  refuse  him  this  honor. 
The  hog  is  the  emblem  of  the  miser,  and  the  miser  is  only  good 
after  his  death ; consequently  it  was  not  in  the  gifts  of  the  hog  to 
be  useful  to  man  during  his  life. 

For  these  causes  I have  only  placed  the  name  of  the  hog  in  this 
chapter  of  the  animcils  merely  tame  or  domestic,  postponing  my 
special  memoirs  of  it  to  the  history  of  the  original  species.  Wild 
Boar,  among  the  beasts  of  the  chase. 

THE  GOAT. 

Domestic  type  of  the  wild  goat  of  the  Pyrenees,  has  never  enjoy- 
ed a great  reputation  for  sanctity  in  the  Biblical  legend  any  more 
than  in  the  Greek  mythology ; and  I will  not  undertake  to  prove 
it  any  better  than  its  reputation.  It  is  very  certain  that  the 
goat  opens  itself  to  slander  by  its  dissolute  morals,  and  that  the 
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odor  it  exhales  does  not  symbolize  a great  charm  of  attraction. 
It  is  the  emblem  of  brutal  sensualism;  the  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  religions  are  here  in  accord  with  analogy. 

The  Greeks  did  not  content  themselves  with  sacrificing  the  goat 
to  Bacchus,  as  one  of  the  enemies  to  the  vine,  and  scourges  of 
attractive  labor ; they  covered  their  Satyrs,  those  inveterate  ad- 
versaries of  the  right  of  free  love,  with  the  mask  and  character 
of  this  animal,  in  order  to  blast  gross  sensual  love  with  a keen  dis- 
approbation, to  say  that  exclusively  sensual  passion  degrades  man 
to  the  level  of  the  brute.  It  is  known  that  the  Jews  every  year 
loaded  a goat  with  their  sins,  and  which  they  afterward  drove 
aw^ay  into  the  wilderness,  at  the  same  time  sacrificing  another  as 
a sin-ofifering  to  the  Lord,  by  means  of  wdiich  every  sinner  went 
forth  white  as  snow  and  free  to  work  anew  for  his  perdition. 

I admire  this  convenient  process  of  expiation.  The  Christians 
had  little  trouble  in  metamorphosing  the  ancient  Satyr  into  Satan. 
I do  not  clearly  see  why  the  image  of  the  demon  of  the  flesh,  in 
undergoing  its  last  change,  has  gained  a pair  of  wings  ; probably 
from  the  bat,  supreme  type  of  the  scarecrow,  or  flitting  nightmare 
of  terrified  imaginations,  which  hangs  its  terrors  over  death — that 
passage  to  the  aromal  life — when  the  devil  is  supposed  to  seize 
on  his  property  in  souls. 

The  essential  point  here  to  be  developed,  is  that  the  opinion  of 
all  times  and  of  all  peoples  has  been  faithful  in  condemning  sim- 
ple luxury,  and  in  recognizing  the  character  of  divine  passion  only 
in  compound  love,  the  combined  development  of  soul  and  sense.  I 
am  sorry  to  overwhelm  with  my  sentence  a poor  beast  already 
burdened  with  the  iniquities  of  Israel ; but  I cannot  find  a word 
of  indulgence  for  an  emblem  of  brute  luxury,  and  an  enemy  of 
the  vintage  and  of  agriculture. 

The  he  goat  has  from  time  immemorial  crossed  with  the  ewe, 
and  the  she  goat  with  the  ram.  A mixed  species  has  resulted, 
very  common  in  America,  and  very  precious  for  the  beauty  of  its 
fleece. 

The  goat  may  thus  still,  as  an  agent  of  transition,  render  great 
services  to  man. 

The  She  Goat,  capricious  and  easy  of  virtue,  addicted  to  wander- 
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ing  life  and  to  sorcery,  dainty  of  saltpetre — good  girl  on  tlie 
whole,  and  good  mother.  The  goat  represents  the  gitana  of  pure 
blood,  the  gentle  Esmeralda,  the  companion  of  the  Satyr,  the  gem 
and  the  joy  of  the  court  of  miracles,  the  unbridled  poursuivante 
of  amorous  adventures. 

Poor  race  of  victims,  condemned  by  defeat  and  poverty  to 
eternal  vagabondage.  A race  which  must  disappear  from  the 
surface  of  the  globe  in  proportion  as  societies  gravitate  toward 
their  superior  phases ! 

Pity  Esmeralda,  Djali,  and  the  Satyr,  but  let  them  pass  away. 
Why  preserve  the  emblem  of  feminine  degradation,  when  the 
type  to  be  symbolized  shall  no  longer  exist ; when  the  young  girl, 
liberated  from  moral  and  physical  misery,  shall  have  arisen  glo- 
rious in  the  sphere  of  Harmony,  where  beauty  is  enthroned.  One 
thing  will  remain  to  immortalize  the  memory  of  the  goat ; coffee — 
an  emblem  of  carnal  love,  whose  discovery  was  well  adapted  to 
its  character.  Let  the  goat  hasten  to  make  itself  an  honorable 
position  for  the  future,  as  a mould  of  transition. 

RAM — SHEEP. 

The  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb — the  literature  of  all  peo- 
ple— have  told  too  well  the  fate  of  the  sheep  and  the  lamb. 

The  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  gives 
His  life  for  His  sheep,  has  chospn  for  Himself  the  symbol  of  the 
lamb,  which  did  not  prevent  Him  from  saying,  that  He  had  come 
to  bring  war  into  the  world.  Innocence,  candor,  and  resignation 
in  suffering  are,  may  be,  good  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  not 
for  that  of  France,  and  happily  so  for  humanity.  Come,  come,  it 
is  high  time  that  the  lamb  should  cease  to  serve  as  victim,  and 
that  the  proletary  should  issue  from  his  purgatory,  after  six  thou- 
sand years  of  misery  and  struggle.  Beware  then  ye  butchers 
and  bad  shepherds. 


The  Cabiai,  or  Indian  Pig,  thus  called  because  it  is  originally 
from  America,  does  not  appear  to  be  worth  the  honor  of  a pro- 
12 
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found  dissertation.  It  is  still  an  emblem  of  the  poor  world— pro- 
lific, famished,  imbruted,  without  shelter  from  foreign  oppression. 

Poor,  oppressed  races  ! — pretty  red-eyed  rabbit,  poor  little  In- 
dian pig,  with  streaked  robe ; accept  here  the  expression  of  the 
sympathies  of  a poor  working  man,  who  never  reared  you  to  have 
you  cooked,  and  who  will  eternally  preserve  in  his  heart  the  re- 
membrance of  those  sweet  distractions  which  you  brought  to  his 
anguish  when  he  pined  in  captivity  for  his  natal  greensward. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

BEASTS  WHICH  AEE  HOT  HUNTED. 

HEDGEHOG. 

Here  is  an  ignoble  beast — an  emblem  of  the  narrow  conserv- 
ative, the  obscurant,  and  parasite.  The  Hedghog  symbolizes  the 
mercantile  scrub,  the  literary  blackguard,  the  journalist  without 
faith  or  law,  who  makes  money  out  of  every  thing. 

As  a general  rule,  all  the  enemies  of  progress  are  enemies  of 
light,  inhabiting  dark  abodes  like  the  shrew-mouse,  the  mole,  and 
the  fox,  and  recognized  by  two  physiognomical  characters  : the 
smallness  of  the  eyes  and  the  extraordinary  development  of  the 
olfactive  apparatus  (nose).  Like  the  scurvy  writer  of  whom  he 
is  the  emblem,  and  who  can  only  sustain  himself  amid  anarchy 
and  confusion,  the  hedgehog  delights  in  thick  brushwood,  crowd- 
ed with  parasite  vegetation.  This  antipathy  for  progress  is  be- 
trayed by  the  slowness  of  his  step.  He  creeps  rather  than  runs. 
It  is  the  image  of  the  hired  rhetorician  of  the  bank  journal,  who 
parades  in  his  well-fed  egotism,  who  bristles  up  at  the  first  word 
of  reform,  a dangerous  and  absurd  being,  who  will  be  crushed  a 
thousand  times  over  rather  than  advance  one  step.  He  is  besides 
a bad  sleeper,  stuck  over  with  epigrams  thick  as  quills,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  sting.  The  beast  is  voracious,  and  repulsive  in 
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aspect,  accommodating  himself  to  every  thing — to  fruits  and 
vegetables,  as  to  snails  and  small  game.  Gluttonous  and  repul- 
sive, it  is  also  the  portrait  of  the  scurvy  slave  of  the  pen,  traffick- 
ing with  all  subjects,  selling  post-master’s  appointments  and  thea- 
tre franks — even  promises  of  ministerial  smiles — and  drawing 
without  remorse  from  his  sorry  Christian  conscience,  pledges  and 
apologies  at  fixed  prices  for  all  the  scoundrels,  offering  incense  to 
the  Metternichs,  and  deriding  the  pleaders  of  the  people. 

Nature  has  gifted  the  hedgehog  with  a groin  like  the  swine’s, 
in  allusion  to  his  cupidity  and  the  grossness  of  his  appetites,  hut 
there  the  comparison  ceases.  Thus  we  shall  see  farther  on  at  the 
article  Wild  Boar,  the  hog  is  the  emblem  of  useful  avarice : all 
of  him  is  good  after  he  is  dead.  The  hedgehog  on  the  contrary 
is  of  no  more  use  after  death  than  during  his  life.  What  re- 
mains after  death  of  the  literary  scoundrel  attached  to  the  com- 
pilation of  a venal  newspaper  ? Nothing  but  the  fugitive  remem- 
brance of  the  affronts  he  has  submitted  to,  of  the  contempt  he 
has  inspired.  I know  that  a contraiy  opinion  has  found  credit  in 
the  country,  where  the  flesh  of  the  hedgehog  has  passed  for  being 
eatable.  I can  only  deplore  sincerely  this  gastrosophic  error, 
which  I comprehend  and  excuse  from  the  misery  of  the  civilizees 
and  the  universal  deterioration  of  taste.  The  error  has  had  no 
great  success,  and  the  dog  has  from  the  first  protested  against 
hedgehog  stews  in  very  warm  terms. 

There  is  a natural  antipathy  between  the  dog  and  the  hedge- 
hog ; the  firsts  emblem  of  devotion  and  of  courage,  enemy  of 
fraudulence ; the  other,  emblem  of  cupidity  and  of  cowardice. 

The  dog  becomes  infuriated  at  the  sight  of  the  filthy  animal, 
and  rushes  on  him  with  violence ; but  as  he  is  afraid  of  sticking 
his  nose,  he  soon  renounces  the  attack  and  passes  on,  limiting 
himself  to  the  expression  of  his  disgust  in  making  his  adieus. 

Thus  the  legislator  well-informed,  but  afraid  of  sticking  his 
fingers  in  the  reform  of  the  abuses  of  the  venal  press,  contents 
himself  with  sound  curses  on  the  infamy  of  the  literary  black- 
guard taken  in  the  act  of  robbery  and  perjury  ; so  that  this  mis- 
erable industry  ends  by  forming  for  itself,  out  of  the  universal 
disgust,  a sort  of  impenetrable  cuirass  and  privilege  of  impu- 
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dence,  and  not  having  to  fear  the  law  which  disdains  it,  it  profits 
by  the  faculty  of  defensive  repercussion,  with  which  it  is  armed, 
to  intimidate  its  adversaries,  and  to  pursue  the  course  of  its  dep- 
redations. This  faculty  of  defensive  repercussion,  proper  to  sev- 
eral species,  and  especially  to  the  monopolizers,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  problems  of  passional  analogy.  Much  has  been  written 
and  discoursed  upon  the  causes  of  the  grandeur  and  decline  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  but  certainly  few  suspect  that  the  empire 
has  perished  from  an  effect  of  defensive  repercussion,  by  a hedge- 
hog manoeuvre  (coalition  of  stock-jobbers  and  of  grain  commis- 
sioners, who  having  cause  of  complaint  against  the  procedures  of 
the  great  chief  toward  them,  excited  in  1812  a factitious  famine, 
which  retarded  the  Russian  expedition  six  weeks).  Why  also, 
when  the  emperor  had  guessed  the  weak  point  in  the  armor  of 
commerce,  and  when  he  wished  to  deliver  the  world  from  para- 
sitical industry,  by  depriving  it  of  the  two  monopolies  of  the  bank 
and  of  transportation — why  did  he  not  execute  this  splendid  de- 
sign ? Why  ? — why  ? Ah  then,  precisely  because  commerce 
is  armed  with  the  power  of  defensive  repercussion,  and  no  one 
knows  by  what  part  to  lay  hold  of  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  hedgehog  is  the  only  quadruped  of  France 
on  which  the  venom  of  the  viper  has  not  taken  effect.  I should 
have  guessed  this  exception  merely  from  analogy.  I am  only 
surprised  that  a sensible  man  should  consider  its  invulnerability  a 
merit  in  this  ignoble  beast.  For  explain,  if  you  please,  how  cal- 
umny (the  viper)  can  sting  the  literary  blackguard,  who  lives  be- 
low it  and  upon  it. 

When,  alas  1 will  governments,  which  have  under  their  eyes  the 
example  of  Napoleon  overthrown  by  a coalition  of  monopolizers ; 
when  will  legislators,  who  have  under  their  eyes  in  their  tribunal 
the  image  of  Christ  crucified  by  the  Pharisees  ; when  will  govern- 
ments and  legislators,  better  advised,  come  to  understand  that  all 
the  miseries  and  all  the  sufferings  of  populations  proceed  from 
the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  commercial  vulture,  which  inces- 
santly tears  at  the  liver  of  the  laborer  . . . and  that  all  the  strug- 
gles, and  all  the  revolutions  which  aim  at  thrones,  have  their  cause 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  laborer  by  the  intermediary  parasite. 
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Alas  1 a hundred  times,  alas!  In  place  of  executing  I^apoleon’s 
plans  of  campaign  against  the  banks  and  commerce,  the  French 
governments,  heirs  of  the  empire,  grant  premiums  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  and  more  to  the  official  organs  of  the  bank  for 
defending  the  operations  of  the  monopolizers,  and  for  answering 
with  pleasant  raillery  the  despairing  prayers  of  the  laborer,  who 
asks  to  live  by  his  work.  And  those  thinkers  placed  highest  in 
public  esteem,  seem  to  be  struck  with  the  same  vertigo  as  the 
governments. 

Why  defend  the  retailing,  parasitical  Shy  lock,  who  nowhere 
cultivates  the  earth,  who  throughout  his  life  has  done  nothing  use- 
ful with  his  hands,  who  now  raises  a colossal  tithe  upon  the  labor 
of  all  nations  1 

The  hedgehog  has  also  advocates  among  the  foresters  of  France 
and  Germany.  Many  suppose  it  innocent  because  it  destroys 
pheasants  and  partridges  only  in  the  egg,  and  because  it  wars  only 
on  new-born  hares.  As  for  me,  v»^henever  I find  it  I cut  off  its  head. 

THE  MOLE. 

Yirgil  has  defined  the  mole : Monstrum  horrendum,  informer 
ingens — cui  Lumen  ademptum  ! 

How  that  reads  : a monster,  hideous,  misshapen,  concealed  from 
the  light. 

The  mole  is  in  fact  the  most  monstrous  of  creatures.  It  is  the 
most  powerful  of  all  quadrupeds  for  its  muscular  force  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size  ; it  is  the  most  sanguinary  of  all  the  carnivoras. 

It  is  the  most  complete  of  all  mammifers  without  excepting 
man,  the  champion  best  armed  for  war,  for  work,  and  for  love. 

I have  heard  much  of  the  strength  of  the  elephant,  which  bears 
on  its  back  towers  loaded  with  warriors.  I have  often  spoken  of 
the  locomotive  power  of  the  whale,  which  does  not  require  more 
than  a fortnight  to  make  the  tour  of  the  globe. 

Finally,  the  tiger  of  Bengal  has  been  cited  to  me  as  a blood- 
drinker,  whose  thirst  is  not  easily  cooled. 

The  prowess  of  the  elephant  and  that  of  the  whale  are  but 
child’s  play  in  comparison  with  the  strength  displayed  by  the 
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mole,  and  the  Creator  has  expended  more  mechanical  genius  in 
the  construction  only  of  the  hand  of  the  mole,  than  upon  the  skel- 
etons of  all  the  giants  of  the  earth  and  of  the  waters. 

The  Bengal  tiger  is  a lizard  for  sobriety,  and  a lamb  for  mild- 
ness, compared  with  the  mole,  for  the  Bengal  tiger  has  never 
turned  his  canines  against  his  own  blood.  Send  two  tigers  in  one 
box  to  a friend  ; they  will  reach  their  destination  without  colli- 
sion : place  two  moles  in  the  same  position,  one  will  have  swal- 
lowed the  other  before  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage. 

What  great  difficulty,  indeed,  in  moving  like  the  elephant, 
through  a medium  so  little  resisting  as  the  air;  or,  like  the  whale, 
through  a fluid  medium  where  you  can  rise  or  descend  at  pleasure 
by  the  compression  or  dilatation  of  your  lungs!  But  place  an 
elephant  or  a whale  fifty  feet  below  the  earth,  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  the  unfortunate  Dufavel,  and  see  to  what  will 
amount  the  most  desperate  efforts  of  the  cetaceous  animal,  or  the 
proboscidian.  Alas,  both  will  perish  in  their  anguish,  in  a very 
short  time,  for  want  of  picks  to  stir  the  earth,  and  of  muscles  vig- 
orous enough  to  move  them.  Give  to  the  mole  the  bulk  of  the 
whale,  or  even  of  the  elephant,  and  it  will  upturn  every  thing  be- 
fore it. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  animal  destined  to  live  in  such  a 
sphere  as  the  turf,  should  be  armed  with  means  of  locomotion 
more  powerful  than  that  which  is  destined  to  move  in  the  atmos- 
pheric or  aquatic  medium,  whose  molecules  are  displaced  by  the 
least  opposition.  The  muscular  superiority  of  the  mole  over  the 
elephant  is  one  of  those  truths  which  announce  themselves,  and 
require  no  discussion.  The  jaw-bone  of  the  mole  is  armed  with 
FORTY-FOUR  redoubtable  teeth.  His  snout — index  of  an  out- 
rageous sensuality — has  taken  proportions  so  enormous  that  it  has 
almost  completely  obstructed  the  sense  of  sight  (sense  of  charity). 

The  mole  moves  its  head,  and  the  pulverized  soil  suddenly  jets 
up  in  the  air,  as  the  bitter  water  is  flung  from  the  fins  of  the 
cachalot.  His  stomach  is  a furnace,  always  ardent,  where  the 
most  indigestible  aliments  instantly  twist  up,  melt,  and  disappear. 
Its  hunger  is  mania ; its  love  an  epilepsy. 

The  existence  of  the  mole  is  a continual  orgie  of  blood.  Its 
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attacks  of  bellymania  seize  it  five  or  six  times  a day.  It  dies  of 
inanition  by  ten  hours  of  abstinence.  The  mole  darts  on  its  prey 
with  a prodigious  bound,  seizes  it  under  the  belly,  plunges  the  long 
snout  in  its  bowels,  enlarges  the  wound  with  its  claws,  to  immerse 
itself  completely  in  the  blood  of  its  victim,  to  enjoy  through  all 
its  pores.  Each  of  its  murders  is  the  occasion  of  a voluptuous 
ecstasy.  A hungry  mole  leaped  one  day  at  the  throat  of  a young 
girl,  and  pierced  her  breast  before  any  one  had  time  to  run  to  her 
assistance. 

M.  De  Buffoii  has  made  a seductive  painting  of  the  pastoral 
manners  of  the  mole,  and  has  envied  its  happiness.  If  the  an- 
cients had  known  the  mole,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
would  have  consecrated  it  to  Priapus,  god  of  gardens.  The  mole 
does  not  belie  the  common  saying,  that  love  is  blind.  In  relation 
to  blind  love,  there  is  here  something  very  unpleasant  to  tell  man, 
and  besides  excessively  indelicate  to  be  said  in  plain  language. 

I now  for  the  first  time  recognize  that  I have  been  wrong  in  cursing 
the  tenderness  of  those  who  condemned  my  childhood  to  forced  la- 
bors of  Latin,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  develop  itself  freely  in  the 
open  air  of  vagabondage  and  sweet-scented  hay-ricks,  so  favorable 
to  gymnastic  exercise  and  to  the  disclosure  of  the  ankles  of  young 
ladies.  Yes,  I sincerely  regret  the  loss  of  my  old  Cornelius  Ne'pos 
(on  whom  I once  won  a prize),  to  draw  me  out  of  my  present  ex- 
planation. I wish  to  say,  that  if  it  is  true,  as  science  admits,  that 
the  special  attribution  of  a single  function  to  an  organ  be  the 
character  which  constitutes  the  degree  of  relative  superiority  of 
beings  in  the  animal  scale,  man  must  place  himself  on  this  scale 
at  an  inferior  degree  to  that  which  the  mole  occupies ; seeing  that 
in  man  there  are  still  organs  which  serve  two  functions  ....  in 
the  mole  never.  I beg  not  to  explain  myself  more  clearly  on  this 
chapter,  and  also  to  pass  in  silence  the  rending  examination  of 
that  desperate  resistance  which  the  virtue  of  the  young  mole  op- 
poses to  the  brutal  solicitations  of  its  lovers. 

M.  Flourens,  the  immortal,  the  same  to  whom  his  interesting 
studies  on  the  coloring  of  the  duck’s  bones  has  opened  the  doors 
of  the  French  Academy,  has  made  curious  observations  on  the 
history  of  the  mole. 
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It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  the  immortal,  that  the  mole 
professes  for  vegetable  diet  so  sovereign  a contempt,  that  it  will 
allow  itself  to  die  of  hunger  rather  than  to  touch  with  its  teeth 
the  most  savory  vegetables.  I boldly  protest  against  this  conclu- 
sion, and  in  the  name  of  all  powerful  analogy,  I demand  that  the 
academician  should  repeat  his  experiment,  substituting  for  the  car- 
rot, the  truffle,  and  I bet  any  amount  that  the  mole  will  yield  to 
the  seduction  of  the  truffle,  for  without  that  the  analogy  of  the 
snout  would  be  faulty,  and  henceforth  what  principle  can  be 
trusted  ? 

That  a beast  like  the  mole  cannot  be  the  emblem  of  an  individ- 
ual human  type  may  be  easily  conceived.  The  mole  is  in  fact  not 
the  emblem  of  a single  character.  It  is  the  emblem  of  a whole 
social  period — the  period  of  infancy — the  most  painful  and  the 
darkest  period  of  the  whole  lymbic  phase,  the  Cyclopean  period. 
The  mole  does  not  symbolize  a single  vice.  It  symbolizes  them 
all,  for  it  is  the  most  complete  allegorical  expression  of  the  abso- 
lute predominance  of  brute  force  over  spiritual  force.  I almost 
regret  to  have  been  obliged  to  rank  at  the  head  of  the  Probos- 
cidians the  elephant,  which  wears  a trunk,  and  is  consequently  a 
little  related  to  the  tapir  and  to  the  mole.  But  the  elephant  is 
exclusively  herbivorous,  and  symbolizes  by  its  frugality  the  inno- 
cent and  modest  manners  of  the  Paradisaical  period. 

The  mole  is  that  vase  of  impurity  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
books.  Take  equal  parts  of  Nero,  of  Sardanapalus,  of  Messalina, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Sade,  rub  the  whole  in  a mortar,  heat  and 
distil ; you  shall  obtain  the  mole.  The  one-eyed  Cyclop  who 
plows  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; the  Titan  who  piles  Pelion 
upon  Ossa ; the  Enceladus  whose  convulsions  give  to  Etna  such 
terrible  nauseas,  and  which  cause  it  to  vomit  torrents  of  inflamed 
lava — ^behold  the  mole  ! It  is  also  the  mole  which  piles  hillock 
upon  hillock,  mountain  upon  mountain,  and  multiplies  eruptions 
of  the  soil  over  the  surface  of  the  meadows. 

The  Cyclop  who  nourishes  himself  with  human  blood,  who 
knocks  down  the  lovers  of  Galatea  with  huge  masses  of  rock, 
who  finds  every  orgie  tame  if  blood  does  not  flow — it  is  the  mole, 
the  male  of  the  mole,  who  only  obtains  possession  of  his  female 
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after  having  put  all  his  rivals  to  death,  who  after  having  killed 
them  devours  them,  and  all  gormed  with  blood,  all  smoking  with 
carnage,  claims  of  beauty  the  prize  of  his  exploits  ! For  those 
long  subterranean  galleries  which  you  have  sometimes  followed 
with  your  eye  along  the  soil,  are  not  always  galleries  dug  by  the 
mole  in  search  of  the  larvae  and  the  earthworms  on  which  it  feeds. 
It  is  often  the  issue  pierced  by  the  female  to  escape  from  the  for- 
midable embrace  of  her  persecutors.  Love  speaks  loud  to  the 
sensuality  of  this  species,  and  every  female  is  the  aim  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  a crowd  of  aspirants.  The  unfortunate  has  but  a lit- 
tle respite  in  the  desperate  duels  of  its  immolators  with  each 
other ; she  seeks  to  profit  by  the  conflict  to  attempt  an  escape. 
This  answers  well  for  one  day,  and  while  the  butchery  continues. 
But  the  struggle  once  over  and  conqueror  declared,  he,  after  sa- 
tiating his  vengeance,  devotes  himself  to  catching  the  fugitive 
again.  Then  it  is  a siege,  by  all  the  rules  in  which  all  the  com- 
binations of  mining  strategy  are  displayed.  Mines  and  counter 
mines,,  circular  chambers  with  double  issues,  diagonal  cuts,  cor- 
montaigne  stratagems  and  others.  The  resistance  must  come  to 
an  end  when  the  male  has  succeeded  in  driving  the  female  to  the 
wall  in  some  shut  passage.  Then  her  only  chance  is  to  gain  the 
surface  instantly ; but  the  daylight  dazzles  her,  her  exhaustion  be- 
trays her  chastity,  and  the  painful  sacrifice  is  accomplished.  The 
mother  .then  to  secure  the  safety  of  her  family  will  exert  all 
the  talent  which  the  virgin  has  displayed  in  the  defense  of  her 
virtue. 

Such  galleries  of  love  have  been  seen  three  quarters  of  a mile  in 
length ; the  dimension  of  those  of  the  chase  are  no  less.  The 
gallery  of  the  chase  is  the  road  by  which  the  mole  repairs  from  its 
domicile  to  its  hunting-grounds.  The  art  of  the  mole-catcher,  orig- 
inated in  France  by  the  celebrated  Henry  Lecomt,  is  based  entirely 
upon  the  knowledge  of  this  passage.  As  the  mole  is  obliged  by 
the  exigences  of  its  voracity  to  make  this  journey  several  times  a 
day,  and  especially  morning  and  evening,  it  is  very  easy  to  extend 
a snare  for  it  when  its  route  is  known. 

The  art  of  the  mole- catcher  has  made  great  progress  within  a 
few  years.  Lecomt  has  measured  the  swiftness  with  which  the 
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mole  moves  in  its  subterranean  galleries.  He  stuck  along  the 
whole  length  of  an  inhabited  gallery  a certain  number  of  straws 
adorned  with  little  flags  at  their  tops,  and  hermetically  closed  the 
orifice  of  the  passage  with  the  big  end  of  a bugle  horn.  Then 
when  he  saw  by  the  fluttering  of  the  little  flags  that  the  enemy 
was  near,  he  drew  from  his  instrument  a terrible  note,  which  pro- 
duced such  an  impression  on  the  animal  that  suddenly  all  the  lit- 
tle flags  along  the  line  were  seen,  at  once  reversed.  It  was  proved 
by  this  curious  experiment  repeated  several  times,  that  the  great- 
est swiftness  of  the  mole  in  its  gallery  was  equal  to  that  of  a horse 
in  full  trot.  Those  who  desire  to  know  more  about  the  mole  may 
consult  the  writings  of  M.  Geoffroy  Saint  Hilaire,  the  greatest  sci- 
entific and  zoological  genius  of  this  age— the  only  learned  man 
who  has  known  the  Series. 

Many  estimable  analogists,  to  whose  opinion  I should  be  happy 
to  concede  small  points,  do  not  entirely  partake  my  manner  of  con- 
sidering the  mole.  They  are  not  convinced  that  Virgil  alluded  to 
this  animal  as  the 

‘‘  Monstrum  horrendum,  informe  ingens, 

Cui  lumen  ademptum 

They  say  that  this  hump-backed,  big-bellied,  gluttonous  quadru- 
ped is  an  emblem  of  the  road-contractor.  They  find  a marked  re- 
semblance between  the  moles  which  upturn  the  soil  and  pierce 
passages  of  subterranean  communications  to  pursue  and  catch 
everywhere  the  insects  which  they  feed  on;  and  the  monopo- 
lizers of  rail -roads  and  of  stage-routes,  who  devour  each  other 
— who  disturb  the  commercial  relations  of  a country,  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  all  the  means  of  transportation  in  order 
to  fleece  travelers,  their  victims,  without  mercy — who  make  use 
of  their  railways  as  electric  telegraphs,  and  ruin  by  their  stock- 
jobbing  manoeuvres  the  farmer,  the  true  laborer,  and  the  state. 

These  analogists  add  that  the  extreme  nervous  sensibility  of  the 
mole,  which  fears  the  light  and  is  killed  by  the  least  scorching, 
characterizes  the  obstinate  obscurantism  of  those  monopolizers  of 
banking  and  of  transportation — who  also  fear  the  light  because 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  first  industrial  reform  will  kill 
them  by  killing  the  anarchy  in  which  industry  now  struggles.  I 
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have  never  denied  the  truth  of  these  comparisons,  but  the  mod- 
esty of  an  author  aside,  I think  the  analogy  of  the  Cyclop  much 
the  best.  Having  thus  stated  the  opinion  of  the  minority,  I trust 
the  decision  to  my  readers. 

The  fox  is  the  only  carnivorous  beast  of  France  to  whom  the 
mole  is  not  disgusting. 

THE  RAT. 

I could  write  twenty  volumes  on  the  Rat.  There  is  no  richer 
subject,  especially  the  rat  of  the  great  Parisian  sewers,  not  the 
gutter  or  house  rat,  another  category  of  gnawers,  whose  history 
has  also  grreat  interest  and  charms.  The  rat  tells  the  inv^asions 
of  the  Barbarians,  as  the  war-horse  tells  the  grandeur  and  decay 
of  the  blooded  aristocracy. 

Each  horde  has  its  rat : to  every  occupation  of  the  superficies, 
corresponds  an  occupation  of  the  subsoil.  There  has  been  the  rat 
of  the  Goths,  the  rat  of  the  Vandals,  the  rat  of  the  Huns ! There 
is  the  Herman  rat  (English)  and  the  Tartar  rat  (Muscovite.) 

The  strata  of  barbarians  which  have  been  superposed  on  each 
other  upon  our  soil,  may  be  counted  by  the  number  of  the  varie- 
ties of  rats  which  this  soil  has  successively  nourished.  Here  is 
certainly  a new  and  important  historical  datum. I would  lay  a 
high  wager  however,  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  academy 
of  inscriptions  and  of  belles-lettres  has  been  called  to  reflect  upon 
this  luminous  connection. 

I shall  not  dig  among  the  rubbish  of  the  past  to  seek  there  the 
traces  of  the  passage  and  establishment  of  the  rats  of  the  great 
invasion  of  Gaul.  The  testimony  of  my  cotemporaries  will  suffice 
to  confirm  this  theory. 

A few  words  in  preface  upon  the  history  of  the  rat  in  general. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rat  is  not  the  husband  of  the  mouse,  as  a 
popular  prejudice  supposes.  The  rat  is  no  more  the  husband  of 
the  mouse  than  the  toad  is  the  husband  of  the  frog.  All  the 

^ This  thesis  has  been  developed  by  Dr.  Lallemand,  in  the  Revue  Inde- 
pendante,  April,  1847.  My  work  preceded  three  years  that  of  the  illus- 
trious academician. 
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rats  are  ratophagous.  Not  only  do  neighboring  races  destroy 
each  other,  but  also  individuals  of  the  same  races.  The  fathers 
eat  their  children  in  the  cradle  to  emancipate  them  from  the 
troubles  of  their  tender  age  ; the  grateful  children  are  in  turn  eager 
to  relieve  their  parents  when  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  of  the 
burden  of  life,  like  the  Messagetes,  those  worthy  ancestors  of  the 
Cossacks.  It  is  therefore  doubtless,  that  I have  read  in  the  trea- 
tise of  “ Morality  in  Action,”  which  was  once  given  me  as  a pi  ize, 
numerous  examples  of  filial  piety,  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
rat  and  the  mouse. 

Every  year,  late  in  the  season,  when  the  treasures  of  autumn 
begin  to  grow  scarce,  bloody  civil  wars,  whose  tumult  reaches  us 
in  the  upper  regions,  break  forth  in  the  tribes  of  the  Campagnols, 
the  Lemings,  the  Hamsters,  the  Shrew-mice.  The  hamster  pene- 
trates into  the  burrow  of  his  neighbor,  kills  him,  devours  him,  and 
takes  possession  of  his  winter  stores.  The  fury  of  destruction  be- 
comes universal.  Even  the  rabbit  does  not  entirely  clear  itself  of 
the  general  accusation  of  cannibalism,  which  hangs  over  all  the 
subterranean  species.  All  imitate  the  example  of  the  mole,  which 
delights  to  plunge  its  long  pointed  snout  into  the  bowels  of  the 
neighboring  mole  which  it  has  slain,  and  drinks  with  exultation 
the  blood  of  its  victim.  M.  Buflfon  and  others  have  related  many 
anecdotes  of  the  filial  virtues  of  rats,  and  the  patriarchal  manners 
of  the  mole.  Patriarchal ! what  a charming  word  : the  history 
of  those  venerated  patriarchs  who  are  offered  to  the  admiration 
of  our  credulous  infancy  is  in  fact  so  full  of  edifying  examples,  of 
conjugal  happiness  and  domestic  virtues  ! Patriarchal ! In  re- 
gard to  filial  tenderness,  what  is  there  better,  for  instance,  than 
that  of  the  young  Misses  Lot  toward  their  father,  who  drank,  then 
grew  tender,  ....  then  . . . became  his  own  son-in-law.  . . . 
What  better  father  than  Abraham,  with  his  two  well-beloved 
sons,  one  of  whom  he  chased  out  into  the  desert  to  die  of  thirst 
there  along  with  his  mother,  and  the  other  of  whom,  he  was  about 
to  broil  on  the  coals  as  an  offering  to  the  Lord. 

These  edifying  texts  are  proposed  for  the  Sabbath  meditations 
of  young  ladies,  in  order  that  they  may  thus  at  the  same  time  form 
the  mind  and  the  heart. 
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All  the  families  of  rats,  endowed  with  prodigious  fecundity,  are 
the  emblems  of  those  miserable  and  prolific  populations  which 
now  cover  the  globe,  and  which  hunger  and  the  hatred  of  labor 
urge  to  maker  war  on  each  other,  and  to  devour  each  other.  One 
fine  day  they  will  disappear  along  with  war,  pestilence,  and 
famine. 

The  rat,  like  the  barbarian,  is  a scourge  which  God  sends  on 
the  civilized  nations  to  warn  them  and  to  punish  them  for  their 
confusion  of  instincts  and  their  errors  in  life.  The  rat  has  more 
than  once  been  charged  with  the  execution  of  divine  sentences, 
and  occupies  in  this  point  of  view  an  important  place  in  the  re- 
cords of  humanity. 

It  is  the  Egyptian  rat  which  destroyed  the  army  of  Sennacherib 
by  devouring  during  the  night  all  the  bow  strings,  and  all  the 
leather  straps  of  the  Assyrian  bucklers.  Pliny  has  consecrated  an 
entire  chapter  of  his  eighth  book  to  relate  the  cities  destroyed  by 
the  ravages  of  beasts.  The  rat  has  played,  since  Pliny’s  time,  an 
immense  part  in  the  history  of  these  ruins.  Have  we  not  all  heard 
the  fate  of  that  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  dragged  from  his  tower 
by  a band  of  rats  aroused  by  God,  dragged  into  the  middle  of  the 
Rhine  and  there  drowned  by  the  same  rats,  who  did  not  retreat 
satisfied,  says  the  Calvinist  legend,  until  they  had  caused  to  dis- 
appear, by  dint  of  gnawing,  the  holy  tapestries,  the  name,  and  the 
portrait  of  this  impious  priest ! 

That  natural  vice  which  leads  the  rat  to  turn  its  incisors  against 
its  own  blood,  is  the  corrective  of  its  extreme  prolification.  Were 
it  not  for  ratophagy,  the  rat  would  already^  have  devoured  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe.  And  if  the  barbarians  had  not  turned 
their  arms  against  each  other  where  would  civilization  be  now  ? 
And  if  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  de  Nesselrode — I mean,  if  the  Nor- 
man and  the  Tartar  rat,  instead  of  being  jealous  of  each  other, 
should  unite  to-morrow  for  example,  to  share  the  East  between  them  ! 

There  are  rats,  such  as  the  Campagnols  and  the  Lemmings, 
which  every  year  quit  their  country  to  seek  booty  in  those  adjoin- 
ing, and  then  return  home,  the  expedition  accomplished. 

Thus  did  the  ancient  Gauls — thus  still  the  pirates,  the  Kabyles, 
and  all  the  nomad  populations  of  Africa  and  of  Asia  operate. 
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These  traveling  rats  are  followed  in  their  enaigrations  by  their 
habitual  enemies,  both  quadrupeds  and  birds,  as  the  shoals  of  her- 
rings and  of  mackerel  attract  in  their  suite  the  whale  and  shark. 
There  are  others  which,  like  the  brown  rat  and  the  large  field-rat, 
abandon  their  country  without  thought  of  return,  and  establish 
their  dw'ellings  on  the  soil  of  conquered  countries,  as  the  Norman 
in  Great  Britain,  the  Mongolian  in  China.  I lately  heard  through 
a diplomatist,  in  the  way  of  all  news,  that  the  official  advice  of  the 
return  of  the  great  field-rat  to  his  natal  country  had  just  reached 
the  Russian  embassy.  I come  to  the  history  of  the  rats  of  France. 

The  mouse  of  France  is  indigenous;  at  least  it  is  found  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  Gauls  up  to  our  earliest  records.  The  use  of  the 
cat,  however,  which  replaces  the  ferret,  began  to  be  adopted  in 
France  only  toward  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century. 
The  ferret  dates  from  the  invasion  of  the  rabbit  and  the  Arab. 

Authorities  abound  to  prove  that  the  invasion  of  the  Norman 
and  that  of  the  brown  rat  took  place  at  the  same  time.  The  sur- 
mulot,  the  present  rat  of  Paris,  is  of  recent  date  in  Europe,  like 
the  Muscovite,  whence  he  comes. 

The  Norman — ^lionorable  source  of  the  model  English  aristocra- 
cy— is  the  horde  which  has  left  in  the  woi  ld  the  most  frightful  reputa- 
tion for  barbarity.  The  Norman  pirate  has  originated  belief  in  the 
existence  of  the  ogre.  Long  after  the  kings  of  France  had  pur- 
chased peace  of  Rollo,  at  the  price  of  the  rich  province  of  Neu- 
stria,  the  people  in  its  public  prayers  still  entreated  the  good  God 
to  deliver  them  from  evil  and  the  Norman ; it  is  still  the  refrain  of 
the  public  prayers  of  Ireland  and  of  all  those  unhappy  countries 
where  the  Norman  rules.  It  is  the  terror  of  the  Norman  ferocity 
which  forced  the  country  people  of  France  to  take  refuge  under 
the  protection  of  earls,  and  to  build  for  them  those  strong  castles 
where  feudal  tyranny  installed  itself  and  walled  itself  in  for  a thou- 
sand years.  Thus  so  early  did  the  Norman  pirates  scatter  every- 
where on  their  passage  oppression,  misery,  and  ruin.  I hear  the  voices 
of  Portugal,  Spain,  India,  and  China  crying  that  the  blood  of  Rollo 
has  not  degenerated.  The  historians  of  the  epoch  agree  in  stating 
that  the  advent  of  the  Normans  was  accompanied  and  followed  by 
a swarm  of  atmospheric  and  zoological  calamities  of  every  sort. 
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Aldrovandus  resumes  the  works  of  anterior  writers.  In  the 
midst  of  this  frightful  deluge  of  devouring  insects,  of  venomous 
reptiles,  and  of  maddened  wolves,  which  from  all  quarters  burst 
upon  France,  appeared  for  the  first  time  the  brown  rat.  The 
brown  rat,  indigenous  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  has  passed 
the  Baltic  on  the  skiffs  of  the  Norman  pirates,  and  established  it- 
self at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  of  the  Weser,  and  other  northern 
rivers.  Thence  it  marches  to  the  conquest  of  the  Continent,  first 
waging  a war  of  extermination  on  the  field  mice  and  city  mice,  it 
advances  by  degrees  toward  the  southern  countries.  Its  appear- 
ance in  France  is  signalized  under  the  reign  of  Louis  YIL,  the  un- 
fortunate husband  of  Eleonora  of  Aquitaine,  the  introducer  of  the 
English. 

The  brown  rat,  which  the  cat  has  not  prevented  from  establish- 
ing itself  firmly  on  the  soil,  has  at  last  received  the  generic  name 
of  the  species.  During  the  six  or  seven  centuries  that  we  have 
had  to  feed  it,  it  has  destroyed  an  incalculable  amount  of  the  wealth 
painfully  amassed  by  the  laborers  of  France.  This  has  also  been 
the  time  in  which  the  work  of  the  serf  nourished  the  indolence  and 
the  luxury  of  the  noble.  Carnivorous  robber  and  invader,  such 
was  the  Norman  rat.  During  the  last  century  it  has  found  its  mas- 
ter in  the  Muscovite  and  Tartar  rat,  otherwise  called  the  surmulot, 
the  rat  of  Montfau9on.  One  day  in  1160  the  town  of  Jaik,  in  Si- 
beria, was  attacked  and  taken  by  assault,  by  an  innumerable  army  of 
rats.  The  attack  took  place  at  4 P.M.  The  vanquished  accorded 
in  full  sovereignty  to  the  conquerors  a quarter  of  the  city. 

These  new  rats,  unknown  to  Europe,  descended  from  the  heights 
of  the  same  central  plateau  of  Asia,  whence  at  the  same  time 
came  those  Hun  and  Mongol  horsemen  who  spread  themselves 
right  and  left,  taking  at  one  time  the  West  and  Rome,  at  another 
the  East,  from  Jerusalem  to  Pekin. 

The  campaign  opened  by  the  conquest  of  a city,  the  flood  of 
invasion  ceased  not ; it  soon  became  a torrent.  The  surmulot 
landed  in  Europe.  Within  fifty  years  it  has  penetrated  t(5  the 
heart  of  all  the  capitals.  None  knows  where  the  course  of  its  sub- 
terranean progress  will  cease.  Paris  trembles  at  furnishing  a new 
chapter  to  Pliny’s  history  of  the  cities  overthrown  by  rats.  The 
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surmulot,  or  the  brown  Norway  rat,  has  signalized  its  appearance 
in  New  Zealand  by  the  destruction  of  the  night  parroquet.  At  the 
Antilles  it  has  destroyed  the  diablotin;  these  birds  burrowed  in 
the  ground  like  the  tadorne,  or  duck  of  the  Alps. 

The  establishment  of  the  Muscovite  or  Tartar  rat  in  France  com- 
menced by  the  extermination  of  the  Norman  rat,  conformably  with 
the  traditions  of  the  species. 

There  is  mortal  antipathy  between  the  Norman  blood  and  the 
Muscovite  blood.  The  brown  rat  which  formerly  covered  the 
French  territory  with  numberless  colonies,  now  no  longer  exists  in 
Paris  save  in  the  cabinet  of  natural  history.  Scarcely  have  some 
relics  of  the  race  escaped  the  tooth  of  the  conqueror  by  swimming 
to  small  islands  of  the  inhospitable  coast  of  Brittany,  the  country 
of  the  Venetes.  Thus  of  old  was  Venice  of  the  Adriatic  founded 
by  the  wreck  of  cisalpine  populations  escaped  from  the  sword  of 
Attila,  who  found  an  asylum  in  its  lagunes. 

The  extermination  of  the  Norman  rat  by  the  Moscovite  rat  in 
France  is  cotemporary  with  the  annihilation  of  the  privileges  of 
the  aristocracy  and  the  advent  of  the  order  of  the  sabre.  The 
power  of  destruction  with  which  the  Tartar  rat  is  armed — its 
frightful  voracity — its  unconquerable  courage,  completely  recall 
the  manners  of  the  fierce  horsemen  of  Attila  and  of  Timour  Lenk, 
those  pitiless  exterminators  who  amused  themselves  with  building 
living  pyramids,  in  which  men  served  for  stones,  and  who  would 
not  have  the  grass  to  grow  on  the  spot  where  their  horses  had 
trodden. 

The  Russian  rat  devours  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  attacks  the  child 
asleep.  The  corpse  of  man  is  a dainty  for  it.  It  begins  by  eat- 
ing out  the  eyes ; its  tooth  is  most  venomous.  I know  ten  cases 
of  amputation  of  the  leg  necessitated  by  the  bite  of  the  rat  of  the 
sewers. 

The  number  of  them  nourished  at  the  slaughter-houses  and 
sewers  of  Paris  is  beyond  conception.  From  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand have  been  killed  day  after  day  at  Montfaucon  without  appa- 
rently lessening  their  numbers.  It  is  calculated  that  an  annual 
tribute  of  12,776,250  pounds  of  meat  is  served  to  them  annually 
— of  horse-flesh  and  of  other  putrefied  animal  matters. 
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The  rat  of  Montfau^on  has  lately  caused  sessions  of  the  Munici- 
pal Council  of  that  suburb.  On  this  terrible  question  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  rats  was  to  kill  them, 
which  did  not  advance  matters  much,  seeing  that  they  failed  to 
devise  the  methods  of  operation.  It  is  a question,  however,  not 
to  be  longer  postponed.  For  the  quarters  of  the  East  of  Paris  it 
is,  “To  be,  or  not  to  be.”  Reflect  a little  on  this  curious  coinci- 
dence : the  two  fiercest  and  bloodiest  varieties  of  the  rat,  which 
have  levied  the  heaviest  tribute  on  the  European  world,  have 
come  to  us  precisely  from  the  same  places,  and  at  the  same  times, 
as  the  two  nations  which  have  longest  remained  barbarous,  the 
Russian  and  the  English,  still  devoted  to  the  principle  of  war 
and  of  spoliation. 

The  rat — emblem  of  misery,  murder,  and  rapine — emblem  of 
the  Norman  or  Muscovite  horde — can  only  disappear  from  the 
soil  after  misery  and  murder  shall  first  have  been  banished,  and’ 
wise  governments  shall  have  put  into  practice  the  pacific  theory 
which  we  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  conqueror 
of  Isly,  in  this  toast  given  at  the  Phalansterian  Banquet  of  Apiil, 
1840:  “To  the  abolition  of  war!  To  the  transformation  of  de- 
structive armies  into  productive  armies  1” 

I have  developed  too  largely  the  subject  of  the  Mole  and  the 
Rat  to  have  time  to  pause  on  the  Desman  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on 
the  family  of  Shrew  mice.  This  tribe,  comprising  three  species, 
one  of  which  is  aquatic,  is  ambiguous  between  the  rat  and  the 
mole,  and  the  morals  of  the  shrew  mouse  resemble  those  of  these 
two  nearest  species.  They  devour  each  other,  and  there  is  war 
to  the  death  between  the  mouse  and  the  shrew  mouse.  The  bite 
of  the  latter  is  venomous.  Many  dogs  refuse  to  attack  it,  while 
they  tear  up  the  mole  with  ardor.  The  shrew  mouse  symbolizes 
the  passage  from  the  first  industrial  period  to  that  of  barbarism. 
The  Desman  is  a species  of  amphibious  mole  whose  snout  is  almost 
a trunk,  and  is  met  with  only  among  the  streams  of  the  Pyrenees. 
It  burrows  in  the  banks  below  the  level  of  the  waters,  and  lives 
on  aquatic  insects,  and  on  small  fishes  : it  may  symbolize  the  poorer 
class  of  river  poachers. 
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CHEIROPTERIA  I BATS. 

I know  no  animal  series  which  has  fared  so  ill  for  its  names  as 
that  of  the  flying  mammifers.  The  French  have  first  baptized  it 
with  the  generic  name  of  chauve  souris — bald  mouse,  which  does 
not  seem  very  happy,  seeing  that  the  fabulous  animal  in  question 
is  neither  a mouse  nor  bald.  Science  has  succeeded  no  better  with 
its  last  etiquette  of  cheiropteria  (winged  hands),  for  the  locomo- 
tive organs  of  the  beast  in  question  are  neither  wings  nor  hands  : 
vespertilios — anthropomorphous,  are  no  more  to  the  purpose. 

Since  official  science  desired  so  earnestly  to  honor  this  infamy 
by  a Greek  name,  it  should  have  framed  for  it  a compound  noun, 
answering  to  the  natural  indication,  something  like  teat-bird  or  fly- 
ing-quadruped. 

1 accept  the  term  cheiropteria  carelessly,  to  prove  that  I do  not 
seek  occasions  of  humbling  science  ; besides,  of  all  the  dirty  things 
of  the  last  creation,  the  bat  was  doubtless  the  most  difficult  to 
name ; and  I should  fear  to  frighten  my  fair  young  readers  by 
restoring  to  it  its  true  name,  for  the  bat  is  an  emblem  of  death ! 
And  of  what  a death  ! And  only  one  name  suited  it,  that  of  Scare- 
crow or  of  Satanite,  which  certain  passional  zoologists  have  given 
to  the  Halcyon  of  the  tempests. 

Persons  unskilled  in  guessing  the  riddles  of  Hature,  and  who 
know  what  pains  it  takes  to  make  the  dumb  speak,  will  believe 
me  on  my  word  when  I assure  them  that  it  has  cost  me  ten  years 
of  consecutive  relations  with  the  bat,  and  incredible  eflbrts  of  per- 
severance and  of  importunity,  to  bring  it  to  unclench  its  teeth  and 
to  confess  to  me  all  its  turpitudes.  It  is  true  that  he  has  made  a 
long  story  of  them.  And  I know  not  truly,  considering  the  na- 
ture of  these  confidences,  if  I should  not  do  better  to  keep  them 
to  myself  than  to  impart  them  to  the  public.  I feel  my  flesh 
crawl  at  the  mere  idea  of  the  vexatious  consequences  that  my  in- 
discretion might  have  with  weak  persons. 

The  question  of  the  Bat  is  a question  of  the  other  world — a 
question  which  smells  of  the  stake.  All  is  mystery,  imposture, 
and  darkness  in  this  series  of  transition,  in  all  these  casts  of  am- 
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bigus  marked  in  tbe  corner  with  the  abnormal,  the  hideous,  and 
the  fantastic. 

Is  it  the  black  spirit  of  the  abyss — the  standard-bearer  of  Sa- 
tan— the  fleshless  and  livid  phantom  which  the  fear  of  hell  causes 
to  appear  at  the  truckle-bed  of  the  death-bound — the  spectre  with 
hideous  laugh,  that  rises  from  the  tombs  at  twilight  and  re-enters 
them  at  dawir — the  skeleton  with  the  scythe  sailing  through  the 
regions  of  darkness  with  silent  flight?  It  is  at  .once  all  this  and 
something  more.  It  is  the  image  of  Death  in  the  Lymbic  socie- 
ties— the  image  of  the  painful  transition — the  nightmare  of  terri- 
fied imaginations. 

The  bat  inhabits  dark  caves  like  the  spectres,  gloomy  caverns, 
and  trunks  of  dead  trees,  dismal  holes,  and  crevices  of  old  walls, 
which  it  leaves  also  at  that  doubtful  hour  which  precedes  the 
night.  By  day,  hanging  from  the  vault  of  sepulchral  grottos,  it 
imitates  the  absolute  stillness  of  the  dead  in  his  shroud.  The 
veil-like  membranes  which  sustain  it  in  the  air  have  served  as  pat- 
terns for  all  those  mortuary  tapestries  which  adorn  the  vaults  of 
cemeteries. 

Half  bird,  half  quadruped,  it  is  indeed  the  transition  from  an  in- 
ferior life  to  a supei-ior  life.  But  to  what  species  of  superior  life 
— that  is  the  question ; listen  patiently,  and  it  will  tell  you  all. 

The  bat  is  one  of  those  rare  species  which  enjoy  the  singular 
privilege  of  inspiring  at  first  sight  mortal  antipathies,  and  of  caus- 
ing nervous  persons  to  fall  into  swoons.  It  partakes  this  sad  fac- 
ulty with  the  toad,  emblem  of  the  beggar — with  the  spider,  em- 
blem of  the  shopkeeper — with  the  viper,  emblem  of  treachery. 
Now  remark  well  this  circumstance : the  bat  is  an  innocent  beast! 
There  is  the  word  of  the  enigma. 

The  bat  is  an  innocent  beast — more  than  innocent,  useful,  and 
continuing  the  service  of  the  swallow,  interrupted  by  night.  The 
bat  makes  war  on  all  insects  and  on  all  nocturnal  vermin  which 
afflict  humanity  and  its  fruit-trees. 

Ah  then ! but  since  this  hideous  creature  which  enjoys  su- 
preme ugliness  and  the  supreme  faculty  of  repulsion,  is  only  an  inno- 
cent animal,  even  useful,  was  that  dread  which  we  are  taught  for 
death,  for  that  transition  so  disquieting,  only  an  atrocious  joke  ? 
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An  atrocious  joke — you  are  right — an  unworthy  mystification, 
and  infinitely  too  long  kept  up,  by  the  aid  of  which  miserable  impos- 
tors have  odiously  exploited  credulous  humanity,  profiting  by  its 
ignorance  to  frighten  it — to  stamp  its  spirit  with  the  idea  of  the 
wicked  God — to  teach  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishments.  Hap- 
pily all  is  discovered  with  the  daylight.  Had  not  the  bat,  which 
obscurant  knaves  associated  with  their  dark  plots,  betrayed  them, 
some  other  accomplice  would  have  held  a candle  for  us. 

The  Bat  is  a chimera — a monstrous  being — impossible — symbol- 
izing only  chimeras — a nocturnal  hobgoblin,  representing  exclu- 
sively the  phantoms  of  sick  imaginations — the  childbirths  of  brains 
calcined  by  asceticism,  fasting,  and  solitary  meditations. 

The  bat  is  imposture-made  beast,  as  M.  de  Talleyrand,  bishop 
of  Autun,  was  the  lie-made  man. 

The  character  of  universal  anomaly,  of  monstrosity,  which  is  ob- 
served in  the  conformation  of  the  bat ; those  whimsical  metastases 
of  senses  which  permit  the  vile  beast  to  hear  with  the  nose,  to  see 
with  the  ears,  are  explained  by  the  subversion  of  ideas,  by  the  in- 
tellectual disorders  which  this  fantasm  is  commissioned  to  sym- 
bolize. 

Another  proof  that  the  bat  has  only  represented  a false  death 
is,  that  the  latter  is  snub-nosed,  while  some  species  of  the  bat 
have  exaggerated  noses,  which  descend  even  to  the  breast,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  elephant’s  trunk. 

The  bat  in  other  respects  ingeniously  confesses  itself  an  accom- 
plice in  the  work  of  obscurantism  ; it  has  been  for  sixty  ages  the 
most  devoted  abettor  of  superstition,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  its  natural  sympathies  are  for  the  friends  of  darkness — that 
the  light  confuses  it,  and  that  it  cannot  see  a lighted  candle  with- 
out experiencing  the  necessity  of  blowing  it  out. 

I cannot  impute  these  sympathies  as  a crime  to  the  poor  beast. 
Birds  of  a feather  flock  together.  The  bat  only  drags  itself  along 
during  the  day;  it  neither  flies  nor  walks.  Such  soldiers  cannot 
of  course  be  enlisted  in  the  regiment  of  progress. 

In  behalf  of  the  systematic  obscurantism  of  the  bat,  as  well  as 
of  the  bear,  who  does  not  any  more  appear  to  be  a very  impetu- 
ous friend  of  progress,  there  is  one  extenuating  circumstance  of 
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great  weight.  I must  teach  it  to  all  who  are  ignorant,  that  the 
infancy  of  globes  is  the  good  time  for  the  bats,  as  the  infancy  of 
man  is  the  good  time  for  the  hobgoblins  and  baby -eaters. 

The  bat  occupies  in  the  scale  of  the  animality  of  a world  a de- 
gree so  much  the  higher,  as  this  world  is  nearer  to  its  first  devel- 
opment of  animal  life. 

In  the  world  which  preceded  the  present,  it  reigned ; antedi- 
luvian history  even  reports  it  as  then  the  most  complete  form  of 
animality.  From  the  high  rank  which  it  occupied  in  those  remote 
times,  the  bat  has  still  preserved  one  habit,  that  of  wearing  its 
udder  at  the  same  place  as  the  sphinx. 

It  seems  then  to  be  proved  that  in  the  fine  days  of  this  creation 
No.  2 (before  the  last),  the  domain  of  air  belonged  in  all  sovereign- 
ty to  two  or  three  gigantic  species  of  bats — air-ships,  whose  mem- 
branous sails  measured  from  eleven  to  fourteen  yards  in  width  ; and 
these  bats  of  large  calibre,  which  our  modern  savants  call  pterodac- 
tyles,  so  as  not  to  repeat  the  word  clieiropteria,  which  means  pre- 
cisely the  same  thing,  divided  with  the  bear  the  benefits  of  an 
unrestrained  tyranny. 

I may  even  assert  that  among  these  hairy  birds,  these  hideous 
vampires,  there  were  some  that  made  no  difficulty  of  draining  a 
poor  megatherium  or  a poor  dinotherium,  asleep,  of  some  five 
hundred  gallons  of  blood. 

If  we  may  believe  our  sailors’  reports,  the  habit  of  sucking  blood 
from  people  during  their  sleep,  has  been  carefully  transmitted 
from  the  ancient  pterodactyles  to  the  modern  cheiropteria. 

I am  no  apologist  of  tyrants  or  of  vampires,  but  I am  indulgent 
toward  fallen  powers.  I do  not  require  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  all  in  a revolution  to  be  affectionately  disposed  toward  the 
new  order  of  things.  In  all  epochs  and  on  all  globes,  the  pretend- 
ers, that  is  to  say,  the  fallen  powers  (the  bears  and  the  bats),  have 
given  their  hands  to  the  obscurants — to  speak  definitely,  to  the 
Jesuits;  in  all  times  the  pretenders  and  priests  have  coalesced  to 
prevent  progress.  The  interest  of  the  fallen  in  this  coalition  is 
very  clear ; before  impressing  on  the  car  a retrograde  motion,  we 
must  begin  by  forcing  it  to  stop. 

I well  know  that  it  is  the  bat  which  has  most  contributed  to  en- 
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crust  in  the  imagination  of  credulous  mortals  the  myths  more  or 
less  fabulous  of  the  hypogriff,  the  griffin,  the  dragon,  the  chim- 
era ; that  this,  in  one  word,  has  served  as  a model  for  all  those 
birds  with  four  feet  and  with  jaws  to  which  the  ancient  world  was 
in  the  habit  of  confiding  the  guardianship  of  its  treasures. 

The  Roc  of  the  Arab  Legend  is  not  an  eagle  but  a true  bat.  A 
bird  wdiich  is  but  bird,  ho\Y  big  soever,  having  only  two  feet  and 
feathery,  could  never  succeed  in  inspiring  the  same  terror  as  the 
most  innocent  bat.  The  physical  structure  of  a hobgoblin  impe- 
riously requires  the  combination  of  claws,  wings,  and  jaws. 

The  devil  of  the  Catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  legend — the 
Christian  devil,  who  has  done  so  large  a stockjobbing  business  in 
souls,  and  who  has  caused  so  many  choice  domains  to  be  be- 
queathed to  the  priests — the  Christian  devil  is  himself  only  a very 
ingenious  counterfeit  of  the  bat,  on  whose  forehead  they  have 
glued  the  two  horns  of  the  ancient  satyr,  to  conceal  the  theft. 

The  devil  which  traverses  the  curtain  of  the  opera  in  the  third 
act  of  Robert,  has  membranous  wings  and  toes  adorned  with  nails 
like  a real  bat.  All  the  invocations  of  sorcerers  in  the  infernal 
dramas  commence  by  causing  to  appear  on  the  scene  frightful  bats 
wdiich  open  their  wings  to  music.  All  the  figures  of  the  chief  per- 
sonages of  Callot’s  mystery,  the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  are 
copied  from  originals  which  may  be  admired  in  a cabinet  of  nat- 
ural history  in  the  gallery  of  the  family  pictures  of  the  Bat. 

The  tradition  of  the  vampire  who  comes  forth  from  his  tomb  by 
night  to  suck  the  blood  of  young  girls,  is  a tradition  of  the  bat. 

The  three-horned  cap  of  the  Jesuits,  the  cagoule  of  the  monks, 
are  pieces  of  the  uniform  of  the  bat. 

I know  all  the  crimes  of  the  bat,  and  I pardon  them : a fault 
confessed  is  half  pardoned. 

I pardon  them  from  this  religious  motive,  that  the  fear  of  death 
is  one  of  the  fatal  conditions  of  existence  in  the  purgatorial  socie- 
ties, and  that  God  must  preserve  a ratio  betw^een  the  terror  of 
death  and  the  miseries  of  life.  The  superstition  as  well  as  the  evil 
had  its  necessity. 

But  even  as  the  first  rays  of  the  Sun,  pivot  of  light  and  of  lo^^e, 
chase  from  the  revivified  atmosphere  the  spirits  of  darkness,  the 
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owl  and  tlie  bat,  ...  so  false  morality  and  superstition,  the  idea  of 
the  wicked  God,  fear,  and  imposture,  will  flee  the  brain  of  man 
with  the  first  lights  of  the  dawn  of  harmony,  and  the  frightful 
nightmare  of  hell  will  cease  to  weigh  on  our  dreams ! 

Simpletons  who  complain  that  God  has  refused  to  our  age  the 
revelation  of  the  news  of  the  other  life,  it  is  easily  seen  that  you 
do  not  know  what  it  costs  those  who  know  the  delights  of  the 
aromal  life,  to  remain  here  below. 

The  Bat,  which  has  lost  so  much  at  the  last  creation,  is  des- 
tined to  disappear  completely  at  the  commencement  of  the  next ; 
creation  ISTo.  4. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BEASTS  WHICH  AEE  KILLED,  BUT  HOT  CHASED. 

RUMINANTS  OF  THE  GLACIERS  : WILD  GOAT,  CHAMOIS,  ISARD. 

WILD  SHEEP. LYNX. PERFUMED  BEASTS  ! WEASEL,  MARTEN, 

SKUNK,  badger,  OTTER,  BEAVER. RABBIT,  SQUIRREL,  BEAR. 

I HAVE  defined  the  verb  chase : to  'pursue  and  taJce  with  dogs, 
to  foixe.  No  beast  whose  name  precedes  is  forced,  but  nearly  all 
are  hunted  or  chased,  in  the  vulgar  and  eminently  vicious  accepta- 
tion of  .that  term.  To  chase  may  apply  well  enough  indeed  to 
the  rabbit,  the  badger,  and  the  weasel  (or  the  mink),  which  some- 
times require  the  co-operation  of  the  dog,  but  is  inadmissible  for 
ambushing  and  other  kinds  of  slaughter,  which  require  for  their 
success  the  stillness  of  the  hunter,  and  the  absence  of  the  dog. 
Between  the  hunter  who  forces,  and  the  assassin  who  lies  in  wait, 
there  is  just  the  same  difference  as  between  the  dog  and  the  cat. 

The  bear  certainly  deserved  better  than  the  fox  to  be  admitted 
into  the  honorable  category  of  beasts  of  the  chase.  I have  not 
however,  placed  him  there,  because  there  are  no  bear  packs  in 
France,  and  the  bear  is  never  forced  with  dogs. 
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For  cause  analogous,  though  against  my  principles,  I have  ac- 
corded to  the  fox  an  honor  refused  to  the  bear.  The  historian 
may  protest  against  the  injustice  of  facts,  but  his  first  duty  is  to 
record  them. 

THE  WILD  MOUNTAIN  GOAT. 

The  Creator  has  disinherited  no  land  of  beaut}’’  and  of  life. 
Above  those  regions  where  respirable  air  fails  man,  still  sail  the 
eagle  and  the  lammergeyer,  and  bounds  the  chamois.  Afar  be- 
neath the  twilight  heaven  of  the  poles,  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
regions  of  light  amid  the  eternal  ices,  immense  lands  lie  lost  en- 
closed by  solid  seas.  There,  among  the  snowy  steppes  of  Spitz- 
bergen  and  of  Nova  Zembla,  wander  numerous  hordes  of  reindeer, 
that  browze  the  moss  under  ivory  tusks,  rich  relics  of  the  gigantic 
animal  kingdom  which  peopled  these  coasts  before  the  last  cata- 
clysm. On  the  floor  of  the  floating  glacier  which  the  explosion 
of  frost  has  detached  from  some  mountain  side,  the  white  bear 
navigates,  and  sea  cows,  monstrous  amphibia  of  semi-human 
form,  with  tusks  like  elephants,  sleep  peacefully ; and  the  gay 
pinion  which  would  accompany  the  sun  to  the  end  of  its  course, 
and  double  the  pole  with  him,  teaches  the  echoes  of  that  sullen 
solitude  to  repeat  its  sprightly  air,  and  marries  its  songs  of  glad- 
ness to  the  sinister  screams  of  the  harfang,  and  to  the  bleating 
of  the  reindeer,  sole  voices  of  these  desolate  plains. 

Meanwhile  the  giant  manchot,  erect  on  the  extreme  shores  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  seems  a sentinel  watching  over  the  ramparts  of 
a citadel  of  ice,  or  an  orator  declaiming  before  a learned  assem- 
bly. Here  shines  in  all  its  luster,  that  providential  wisdom  so 
often  revealed  to  the  naturalist.  That*  absolute  depopulation 
might  nowhere  take  place,  God  has  proportioned  among  His 
creatures  the  love  of  their  natal  soil  to  the  rigors  of  the  climate. 
Thus  while  the  reindeer,  the  Laponian,  the  dog  of  Siberia,  can 
only  live  in  the  regions  of  frost,  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortunate 
zones  leave  their  country  without  regret. 

Thus  among  those  legions  of  helots  whom  the  executioners  of 
barbarous  societies  annually  recruit  to  forge  their  standing  armies 
— guaranty  of  their  tyranny — those  in  which  homesickness  makes 
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most  victims  are  the  legions  drawn  from  the  poorest  countries, 
especially  from  mountains.  Thus  the  Supreme  Ordainer  has  pro- 
portioned the  dread  of  death  and  the  love  of  existence  in  man  to 
the  miseries  of  his  life.  It  was  most  necessary  that  the  man  of 
the  lymbic  societies  should  be  nailed  to  his  evils  by  an  invincible 
power,  lest  he  should  desire  to  break  the  clamp  which  fastens  him 
to  temporary  suffering. 

Had  God  committed  the  imprudence  of  revealing  to  the  man 
of  the  accursed  societies,  civilization,  barbarism,  etc.,  the  knowledge 
of  his  ulterior  destinies,  and  of  the  endless  enjoyments  of  the 
aromal  life,  normal  life  of  the  species ; man  henceforth  would  only 
have  aspired  to  this  superior  life,  and  the  sentiment  of  his  duties 
would  have  been  impotent  to  struggle  in  his  heart  against  the  in- 
cessant temptations  of  suicide.  But  let  the  era  of  harmony  come, 
when  universal  happiness  shall  convert  this  earth  into  a place  of 
delights,  where  no  motive  again  shall  urge  the  unhappy  mortal  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  torments  of  life — when  the  revelation 
shall  be  no  longer  dangerous,  and  God  will  not  delay  it.  Upon  the 
most  inaccessible  crests  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  French  Alps  still 
to  this  day  live  some  rare  relics  of  several  families  of  leaping  ru- 
minants, the  wild  goat,  the  chamois,  the  isard.  The  wild  sheep  is 
exclusively  met  with  on  the  highest  mountains  of  the  interior  of 
Corsica.  An  unparalleled  elasticity  of  muscle  distinguishes  these 
inoffensive  quadrupeds,  which  leap  the  abysses  with  the  lightness 
of  a bird.  They  are  not  hunted  like  the  hare,  the  stag,  and  the 
roebuck.  They  are  waited  for  in  ambush  and  assassinated.  Where 
neither  dog  nor  bird  work  in  concert  with  man  there  is  no  chase ; 
since  to  chase  means  to  pursue.  Now  the  dog  of  the  precipice 
is  wanting  as  well  as  the  fishing  dog  to  the  series  of  canines,  and 
man  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  training  the  bird  of  prey  for  the 
chamois  chase  as  he  has  for  that  of  the  gazelle.  There  the  skill 
of  the  marksman  is  everything. 
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CHAMOIS  HUNTING  IN  THE  ALPS. 

The  hunter  must  have  an  excellent  constitution  to  enable  him  to 
bear  the  extreme  of  cold  after  being  heated  by  exercise,  sleeping 
on  the  damp  ground,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  every  other  hardship 
and  privation.  He  must  have  great  muscular  strength,  to  climb 
all  day  with  a heavy  gun,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  the 
game  he  kills ; he  must  have  a keen  sight,  a steady  foot  and  head, 
and  patience  equal  to  his  courage. 

Chamois  goats  are  very  fearful,  and  their  sense  of  smell  and 
sight  being  most  acute,  it  is  frequently  difficult  to  approach  them. 
They  are  sometimes  hunted  with  dogs,  but  oftener  without,  as  dogs 
drive  them  to  places  where  it  is  difficult  to  follow.  When  a dog 
is  used,  he  is  led  silently  to  the  track,  which  he  never  will  after- 
ward lose,  the  scent  being  very  strong.  The  hunter  either  lies  in 
wait  in  some  narrow  pass  through  which  the  game  will  most  prob- 
al>ly  take  its  flight,  or  follows  his  dog,  with  which  he  keeps  pace 
l)y  taking  a straight  direction,  but  calls  him  back  when  he  judges 
the, chamois  to  be  inclined  to  lie  down  to  rest.  An  old  male  will 
frequently  turn  against  the  dog,  when  pursued,  and  while  keeping 
him  at  bay,  allows  the  hunter  to  approach  near  him. 

Hunters,  two  or  three  in  company,  generally  proceed  without 
dogs.  They  carry  a sharp  hoe  to  cut  steps  in  the  ice,  each  his  rifle, 
hooks  to  be  fastened  to  his  shoes,  a mountain  stick  with  a point  of 
iron,  a short  spy-glass,  barley  cakes,  cheese,  and  brandy  made  with 
gentian  or  cherries.  Sleeping  the  first  night  at  some  of  those  huts 
which  are  left  open  at  all  times,  and  always  provided  with  a little 
dry  wood  for  a fire,  they  reach  their  hunting  grounds  at  daylight. 

The  utmost  w^atchfulness  and  patience  are  requisite  on  the  part 
of  the  hunter  when  approaching  his  game  ; a windw'ard  situation 
would  infallibly  betray  him  by  the  scent.  He  creeps  on  from  one 
hiding  rock  to  another,  with  his  shirt  over  his  clothes,  and  lies  mo- 
tionless in  the  snow,  often  for  half  an  hour  together,  when  the 
herd  appears  alarmed  and  near  taking  flight.  Whenever  he  is 
near  enough  to  distinguish  the  bending  of  the  horns,  that  is,  about 
the  distance  of  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty  steps,  he 
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takes  aim ; but  if,  at  tbe  moment  of  raising  bis  piece,  tbe  chamois 
should  look  toward  him,  he  must  remain  perfectly  still ; the  least 
motion  would  put  them  to  flight  before  he  could  fire,  and  he  is  too 
far  to  risk  a shot  otherwise  than  at  rest.  In  taking  aim  he  en- 
deavors to  pick  out  the  darkest  coat,  which  is  always  the  fattest 
animal.  Accustomed  as  the  chamois  are  to  frequent  and  loud 
noises  among  the  glaciers,  they  do  not  mind  the  report  of  the 
arms,  so  much  as  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  or  the  sight  of  a man. 
There  are  instances  of  the  hunters  having  time  to  load  again,  and 
fire  the  second  time  after  missing  the  first,  if  not  seen.  No  one 
but  such  a sportsipan  can  understand  the  joy  of  him  who,  after  so 
much  toil,  sees  his  prey  fall.  With  shouts  of  savage  triumph  he 
springs  to  seize  it,  up  to  his  knees  in  snow,  dispatches  the  victim 
if  he  finds  it  not  quite  dead,  and  often  swallows  a draught  of  warm 
blood,  deemed  a specific  against  giddiness  ! 

Not  unfrequently  the  best  marksman  is  selected  to  lie  in  wait 
for  the  game,  while  his  associates,  leaving  their  rifles  loaded  by 
him,  and  acting  the  part  of  hounds,  drive  it  toward  the  spot. 
Sometimes  when  the  passage  is  too  narrow,  a chamois,  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity,  will  rush  headlong  on  the  foe,  whose  only  re- 
source to  avoid  the  encounter,  which,  on  the  brink  of  precipices, 
must  be  fatal,  is  to  lie  down  and  let  the  frightened  animal  pass 
over  him.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  them  climb  abrupt  and  naked 
rocks,  and  leap  from  one  narrow  cliff  to  another,  the  smallest  pro- 
jection serving  them  for  a point  of  rest,  upon  which  they  alight, 
but  only  to  take  another  spring. 

The  leader  of  the  herd  is  always  an  old  female — never  a male. 
She  stands  watching  when  the  others  lie  down,  and  rests  when 
they  are  up  at  feed,  listening  to  every  sound,  and  anxiously  look- 
ing round.  She  often  ascends  a fragment  of  rock,  or  heap  of 
drifted  snow,  for  a wide  field  of  observation,  making  a sort  of 
gentle  hissing  noise  when  she  suspects  any  danger.  But  when  the 
sound  rises  to  a sharper  note,  the  whole  troop  flies  at  once,  like 
the  wind,  to  some  more  remote  and  higher  part  of  the  mountain ; 
the  death  of  the  old  leader  is  generally  fatal  to  the  herd.  Their 
fondness  for  salt  makes  them  frequent  salt  springs  and  salt  marshes, 
where  hunters  lie  in  wait  for  them.  The  hunters  sometimes  prac- 
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tice  a very  odd  scheme.  The  chamois  being  apt  to  approach  cat- 
tle in  the  pastures,  and  graze  near  them,  a hunter  will  crawl  on  all 
fours  with  salt  spread  on  his  back  to  attract  the  cattle,  and  is  im- 
mediately surrounded  and  hidden  by  them  so  completely,  that  he 
finds  no  difficulty  in  advancing  very  near  the  chamois  and  taking  a 
sure  aim.  At  other  times,  when  discovered,  he  will  drive  his  stick 
into  the  snow,  and  placing  his  hat  on  the  lop  of  it,  creep  away, 
and  while  the  game  remains  intent  on  the  strange  object,  he  will 
return  by  another  way. — Simond’s  Switzerland. 

All  these  races  symbolize  these  unconquered  populations,  who 
preferring  misery  to  servitude,  have  in  all  times  climbed  to  de- 
mand of  the  maccessible  crests  of  mountains,  lost  in  the  regions 
of  storms,  a shelter  for  their  liberties.  The  chamois  and  the  wild 
goat  of  the  glaciers  represent  to  us  the  Helvetian  of  the  Ruth, 
the  Klephte,  the  Montenegrin,  the  Abanese  of  Scanderbeg,  the 
Araucanian  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  the  Druse  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
the  Kabyle  of  Jurjura,  the  Tcherchesse  of  Caucasus.  The  cham- 
ois, like  the  Klephte,  has  for  his  sole  property,  the  air  of  heaven, 
ice  water,  a good  hamstring  of  steel  tempered  by  the  frosts,  and 
then  his  liberty  upon  the  mountain.  It  seems  as  though  the  wild 
sheep,  the  muffolo,  can  have  no  other  country  than  Corsica — that 
island,  never  subdued,  which  cannot  engender  slaves.  Few  and 
dispersed  over  the  globe  live  these  noble  remnants  of  strong  hu- 
man races,  like  those  of  the  ruminants  of  the  cliffs ; for  there  is  a 
coalition  among  all  despots  to  annihilate  the  very  last  vestiges  of 
the  independence  of  the  conquered,  to  efface  the  very  names  of  the 
free  peoples,  that  fill  the  sleej)  of  tyranny  with  nightmare  dreams. 

Switzerland,  independent  and  governing  itself  by  its  own  dis- 
cretion, scandalizes  absolute  Austria,  which  fears  the  example  for 
its  stolen  kingdoms,  and  the  ill-wills  of  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  often  combine  to  lend  assistance  to  the  Austrian  absolut- 
ism. Thus  behave  the  hunters  and  the  idle  men  of  fortune  to- 
ward the  chamois,  the  wild  goat,  the  isard.  The  English  of  Aus- 
tralia, or  the  Spaniard  of  Hayti,  have  not  applied  the  policy  of 
extermination  to  the  indigenous  races  with  more  fury,  than  the 
hunter  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps  to  the  ruminants  of  the 
glaciers. 
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The  wild  goat,  sung  by  Gaston  Phoebus,  Count  of  Foix,  cotera- 
porary  of  Duguesclin,  the  great  hunter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  has 
already  disappeared  from  the  Alps  a hundred  years  and  more,  be- 
cause picturesque  Helvetia  is  more  in  the  way  of  the  idle  rich  of 
Europe  than  the  Pyrenean  chain  that  separates  Spain  from  France. 
The  wild  goat  was  already  becoming  a mere  tradition  in  the  wood- 
ed cantons  of  Claris  and  the  Grisons  toward  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will  have  disappeared  also  from 
the  Pyrenees,  and  we  may  one  day  find  it  again  on  some  beetling 
cliff  of  Crete  or  of  Mingrelia,  forgotten  by  the  English.  Expe- 
rience has  proved  that  the  domestic  goat,  abandoned  on  desert 
isles,  soon  regains  the  appearance  of  the  wild  mountain  goat,  first 
source  of  the  race. 

The  wild  goat  differs  essentially  from  the  chamois,  by  its  size 
and  its  headdress.  It  equals  the  fallow  deer  in  size.  Its  immense 
horns,  curved  and  bent  back  like  those  of  the  domestic  goat,  are 
storied  over  with  humps  or  knots,  whose  number  indicates  the  age 
of  the  animal.  The  brow  of  the  female  is  equally  armed  thus. 
The  chamois  and  the  isard,  which  belong  to  the  same  species,  wear 
short,  straight  horns  like  the  antelope  and  the  gazelle,  only  this 
vertical  horn  curves  at  its  end  into  a pretty  hook,  which  renders  it 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  used  for  a shoeing  horn. 

The  wild  goat,  the  chamois,  and  isard  feed  in  troops,  more  or 
less  numerous,  in  the  fragrant  meadows  moistened  by  the  blue 
waters  of  the  glaciers.  To  avoid  all  surprise,  they  are  careful  to 
post  sentinels  around  their  temporary  encampment.  At  the  least 
breath  of  alarm  the  whole  band  darts  swift  as  the  avalanche  to- 
ward the  issue  indicated,  and  with  prodigious  leaps  regains  the 
shelter  of  the  precipice.  Thus  on  the  flowery  banks  of  Kara  Ko- 
issou,  in  the  fields  of  Circassia,  a party  of  young,  golden-haired 
maidens  enchants  the  valley  with  its  joyous  sports,  when  sudden- 
ly thunders  the  alarm-gun  of  the  citadel,  announcing  the  arrival  of 
the  Russians,  and  warns  the  truant  flock  to  re-enter  their  fold. 

The  female  of  the  goat,  chamois,  and  isard  carry  their  young 
five  or  six  months,  like  the  tame  goat,  and  give  birth  in  the  spring 
to  one  or  two  little  ones,  the  most  graceful  and  charming  of  all  in- 
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fantine  creatures — more  innocent  than  lambs — more  gamesome 
than  kittens — tender  nurselings,  alas  ! which  the  love  of  their  poor 
mothers  does  not  always  succeed  in  saving  from  the  formidable 
claw  of  the  Eagle  and  of  the  vulture.  We  shall  see  in  another 
volume,  at  the  article  Eagle  or  Lammergeyer,  that  Pliny  was  right 
in  accusing  certain  eagles  of  picking  out  the  eyes  of  stags  in  or- 
der to  master  them.  The  wild  sheep -of  Corsica,  less  nimble  than 
the  chamois,  has  the  dome  and  shelter  of  the  forests,  of  which  the 
inhabitant  of  the  glaciers  is  deprived.  I have  heard  them  speak 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  the  fierce  and  intractable  humor  of 
the  wild  sheep,  which  they  compared  to  the  zebra  for  its  inflexi- 
bility of  character.  In  its  natal  country,  on  the  contrary,  they 
boast  of  its  mildness,  and  its  compatriots  assert  that  the  wild  sheep, 
taken  young,  is  as  easily  tamed  and  follows  its  master  with  the 
same  docility  as  the  water-spaniel.  The  sheep  reproduces  in  cap- 
tivity : a sure  sign  of  its  tendency  to  rally  again  to  man,  with 
whom  once  before  it  concluded  a treaty  of  union.  I have  often 
been  asked  with  respect  to  this,  why  these  freaties,  so  common  in 
earlier  epochs,  have  become  so  rare. 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  There  is  no  animal,  I have  replied, 
that  does  not  love  man  in  secret,  and  which,  when  amiably  ques- 
tioned, will  not  confess  at  last  that  its  most  ardent  ambition  is  to 
serve  its  legitimate  sovereign,  and  to  be  employed  by  him. 

Unfortunately  the  hostile  attitude  which  man  has  taken  toward 
all  the  beasts,  now  no  longer  permits  these  tender  confidences.  At 
the  beginning,  during  the  happy  days  of  the  paradisaical  era,  and 
when  no  creature  felt  the  outrageous  desire  of  feeding  on  the 
blood  or  flesh  of  another,  the  confidence  of  the  beast  in  man  was 
in  the  natural  order. 

The  animal  had  yet  no  reasons  to  conceal  its  inclinations,  and 
the  painter’s  brush,  as  well  as  the  poet’s  lyre,  has  loved  to  retrace 
the  touching  images  of  that  edifying  concord  which  existed  be- 
tween man  and  beast  in  those  distant  times.  But  the  master  has 
often  since  that  broken  the  bonds  of  this  cordial  understandinof : 
he  has  thrown  too  many  extra  stabs  in  the  contract ; he  has  pro- 
voked sanguinary  reprisals  so  far  and  so  often  that  distrust  and  re- 
sentment have  at  last  entered  the  soul  of  the  victims,  and  turned 
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out  affection  and  sympathy.  Many  writers  are  even  of  opinion 
that  peace  is  henceforth  impossible  between  the  two  parties,  since 
so  much  blood  has  flowed  on  both  sides. 

I should  partake  this  opinion  were  it  not  that  the  Beast — the 
beast  even  most  addicted  to  vengeance  and  carnage — has  always 
discriminated  between  man  and  woman,  and  has  never  confounded 
the  latter  in  his  homicidal  hatred.  Right  or  wrong,  the  beast  has 
always  had  faith  in  the  charity  of  woman  ; perhaps  this  confidence 
will  not  be  deceived,  and  woman  may  yet  be  the  ark  of  alliance 
between  the  two  kingdoms.  I hope  for  us  all.  Have  we  not  seen 
how  the  turtle-doves  of  the  Tuilleries  were  tamed — that  powerful 
demonstration  of  the  seductive  charm  of  Parisian  beauty  ? They 
speak  of  the  intractable  character  of  the  zebra — of  the  wild  sheep 
— of  the  Asiatic  buffalo,  but  they  do  not  reflect  that  these  species 
live  amid  atrocious  human  populations,  hideous  in  form  and  in 
manners,  and  whose  greatest  happiness  consists  in  making  war,  in 
destroying  and  even  devouring  each  other.  Are  these,  in  good 
faith,  spectacles  well  calculated  to  edify  the  beasts  on  the  supe- 
riority of  human  intelligence,  and  is  anthropophagy  the  sacred 
character  with  which  God  has  marked  man,  in  order  that  by  this 
sio’n  every  creature  should  recognize  him  for  its  master  ? Has  his- 
tory a single  example  to  cite  that  ever  zebra  or  buffalo,  denatural- 
ized, has  exchanged  father,  or  mother,  or  child  for  a bottle  of 
brandy  ? . . . that  man,  guilty  of  these  crimes,  should  have  the  right 
to  accuse  these  quadrupeds  of  criminal  disobedience  to  the  laws 
of  God  ? Let  us  begin  by  acting  as  kings,  before  looking  to  be 
respected  in  this  character ; and  when  in  our  madness  we  sink 
ourselves  below  the  brutes,  let  us  not  find  it  strange  that  the 
brute,  more  sensible  than  we  are,  should  despise  us  and  repudi- 
ate our  yoke ! 

The  wild  sheep  has,  like  the  zebra,  the  right  of  insurrection 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  civilizee,  but  from  its  legitimate  repul- 
sions against  the  human  beings  of  the  lymbic  societies,  I draw  no  pre- 
judices against  its  future  dispositions  for  the  human  beings  of  the 
era  of  harmony.  The  zebra,  the  quagga,  the  daw,  and  the  hem- 
ione,  born  steeds  of  the  infantine  cavalry,  can  never  be  justly  call- 
ed upon  for  the  service  of  man,  until  after  the  emancipation  of  the 
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child  and  of  woman.  Let  us  wait,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  mild- 
ness or  the  intractableness  of  their  character,  to  witness  this  previous 
emancipation.  Every  one  now  knows  perfectly  well  that  if  woman 
had  not  reigned  as  absolute  mistress  under  the  shades  of  the  royal 
garden  of  the  French  capital,  the  wild  turtle-dove  of  the  woods 
would  never  have  left  the  shelter  of  the  solitary  forests  to  build 
its  nest  among  the  fragrant  domes  of  the  lindens  and  the  chestnuts 
of  the  Tuilleries. 

What  is  true  of  the  wild  sheep  is  equally  so  of  the  wild  goat,  of 
the  chamois,  of  the  partridge,  and  the  wild  duck.  All  these  spe- 
cies retained  the  love  of  man,  so  long  as  man  did  not  abuse  their 
noble  confidence.  They  withdrew  from  him  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  of  his  bloodthirsty  wickedness.  They  will  return  to  him 
with  the  improvement  of  his  manners  and  under  the  reign  of  wo- 
man. Already  under  good  administration  and  with  the  prevision 
of  this  future  return,  the  murder  of  the  wild  goat,  of  the  chamois, 
of  the  wild  sheep,  ought  to  be  forbidden  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties, for  the  triple  species  will  perish  if  the  present  generation 
does  not  cease  its  method  of  extermination.  Now  the  wild  goat, 
the  wild  sheep,  the  chamois,  are  the  herds  of  the  region  of  the 
clouds,  the  ornament  and  the  life  of  the  glaciers  and  of  the  pre- 
cipice, which  the  hand  of  man  cannot  fertilize;  and  the  present 
generations  have  not  the  right  of  annihilating,  to  the  injury  of  fu- 
ture generations,  the  capital  of  a property  of  which  God  had 
granted  them  only  the  interest  or  usufruct ! 

THE  LYNX. 

The  French  Lynx  has  decidedly  passed  into  a fabulous  condi- 
tion. Buffon  had  already,  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
erased  it  from  the  list  of  national  beasts ; but  history  proves  that 
it  has  been  seen  and  shot  since  this  erasure,  especially  in  1788,  in 
the  Cantal,  where  a hunter  of  Saint  Flour  killed  one  in  a field 
near  this  town.  The  rare  survivors  of  the  proscribed  race  have, 
according  to  custom,  sought  refuge  among  the  wooded  gorges  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps ; they  have  sustained  themselves  there 
sometime,  then  disappeared  like  the  carlin  one  fine  day,  without 
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mentioning  it  to  any  one.  Tlie  chase  of  the  lynx,  or  stag  wolf, 
had  nothing  of  interest  which  should  cause  us  to  regret  it. 

We  have  found  him  again  in  Africa,  in  company  with  his  near 
relation,  the  jackal.  ’Tis  a paltry  beast,  that  is  not  hunted,  but 
hides  everywhere,  under  the  rocks,  in  impenetrable  thickets,  upon 
trees. 

The  species  was  destined  to  destruction  by  the  gun  like  that  of 
the  wild  cat,  since  it  could  not  escape  the  dogs. 

If  we  regret  the  lynx  but  little,  the  stag,  the  buck,  and  the  roe- 
buck regret  him  still  less,  for  as  his  name,  stag  wolf,  indicates,  he 
was  death  on  the  fallow  deer.  He  posted  himself  upon  their  pas- 
sage as  they  went  to  drink  or  to  pasture,  ambushed  among  the 
branches  like  the  bear,  the  glutton,  the  kinkajou,  and  thence  let 
himself  fall  upon  his  prey,  which  he  seized  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  and  devoured  alive,  tearing  its  flesh  into  shreds,  and 
sucking  its  blood. 

The  European  lynx  has  a skin  reddish  and  slightly  spotted 
with  brown ; ears  straight,  and  garnished  with  a characteristic  brush 
of  hair,  which  is  no  longer  found  but  in  the  province  of  Algarve, 
in  Portugal.  A creature  that  lives  on  carnage  and  ambushes  on 
frequented  paths  to  stop  people,  may  well  symbolize  the  highway 
robber  and  assassin. 

THE  PERFUMED  BEASTS. 

The  wild  boar  is  not  an  inodorous  animal,  neither  is  the  buck, 
nor  the  stag  in  the  season  of  love.  No  one  however  has  thought 
of  classing  these  creatures  under  the  name  of  stinking  beasts. 
This  characteristic  has  been  reserved  for  the  ignoble  races  living 
by  rapine  and  assassination,  without  danger,  usually  concealing 
themselves  in  some  hole  under  ground,  and  poisoning  the  atmos- 
phere with  vile  smells. 

The  polecat,  skunk,  mink,  marten,  fox,  are  all  of  this  habit, 
though  belonging  to  different  families. 

The  marten,  the  best  known  type  of  this  group  of  murderers 
and  blood-drinkers,  the  marten,  the  polecat,  and  all  the  mustelians, 
have  been  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  a membranous  pouch  sit- 
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Tiated  near  tlie  tail,  and  secreting  an  odorous  liquor.  This  odor, 
which  is  only  fetid  in  the  temperate  climates,  asphyxiates  and 
poisons  in  the  species  of  Central  America,  the  Chinchilla,  Zorilla, 
etc.  Cases  are  known  of  persons  asphyxiated  and  stifled  in  their 
beds  by  one  of  these ; and  their  passage  through  a barn,  a cel- 
lar, or  fruitery,  suffices  to  spoil  all  the  provisions,  to  render  all  the 
food  touched  by  the  smell,  uneatable,  all  the  liquids  undrink- 
able. The  charitable  hearts  of  my  readers  will  learn  with  joy  that 
the  science  of  military  genius,  the  science  of  legal  destruction,  has 
recently  borrowed  of  the  skunk  its  system  of  poisoning  at  a dis- 
tance. We  are  not  generally  prepared  for  the  surprises  provided 
for  us  in  the  approaching  resumption  of  hostilities  between  abso- 
lutism and  democracy.  For  example  : In  the  pompous  bulletins  of 
that  time  we  shall  read — After  two  hours  cannonade  at  the  dis- 
tance of  sixteen  hundred  yards,  the  conquered  enemy  fled  in  every 
direction,  shamefully  abandoning  to  us  their  cannon  and  their 
arms,  . . . and  holding  their  noses.  Never  was  victory  more 
complete,  with  less  cost  of  blood  . . . the  enemy  fell  like  flies, 
executing  the  most  grotesque  and  laughable  contortions.  Nasal 
witnesses  have  asserted  that  the  infection  of  our  bomb -shells  was 
such  that  the  air  was  poisoned  to  the  distance  of  many  miles 
around.” 

It  is  said  that  the  skunk  only  uses  its  asphyxiating  property 
in  self  defense.  It  seems  more  probable  that  beasts  of  this  cate- 
gory should  do  evil  simply  for  the  pleasure  of  evil. 

However  this  be,  it  is  in  this  family  of  blood-drinkers  that  we 
meet  with  animals  wearing  the  finest  and  choicest  furs,  which  has 
given  an  immense  interest  to  their  chase  in  America  and  in  Sibe- 
ria. The  sable  marten  belongs  to  this  race ; it  inhabits  Siberia, 
where  the  taxes  are  paid  in  furs ; a sable  skin  sells  now  at  twenty- 
five  dollars.  The  marten  of  Canada  will  not  bring  one  fifth  that 
sum — that  of  the  forests  of  Europe,  still  less. 

Analogy  gives  the  reason  of  that  thirst  of  blood  with  which  this 
species  is  perpetually  incited  ; also  of  the  insupportable  smell  which 
they  exhale,  and  why  their  robes  are  so  thick  and  silky.  These 
blood- drinkers  (mustelians),  symbolize  the  small  robbers  and  as- 
sassins, the  poisoners  of  food,  the  adulterators  of  liquors,  whose 
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vile  industry,  flourishing  largely  in  the  lymbos  of  civilization,  de- 
stroy far  greater  numbers  than  tlie  cannon  or  bayonet. 

The  rnarlen  and  polecat  have  a suppleness  of  spine  which  ena- 
bles them  to  creep  through  the  narrowest  apertures  into  the  fowl- 
house  and  dove-cot,  where  these  wicked  beasts  wallow  in  blood, 
grow  drunk  with  murder,  kill  for  the  pleasure  of  killing. 

The  suppleness  of  spine  and  inextinguishable  thirst  for  blood, 
represent  to  us  the  insatiable  greediness,  the  cunning  and  adroit- 
ness of  the  usurer,  the  lawyer  and  attorney  who  glide  through  the 
narrowest  flaws  of  the  code,  sometimes  shaving  the  penitentiary  to 
penetrate  into  the  houses  of  the  producers,  to  circumvent  poor  la- 
borers, and  to  bleed  them  to  the  last  shilling.  The  marten  is  piti- 
less. It  kills  every  thing  in  the  fowl-house  if  it  can : thus  the 
usurer,  who  has  drawn  the  last  dollar  from  his  victim,  will  cast 
him  on  the  straw  of  a jail,  and  sell  his  furniture,  without  pity  for 
the  unhappy  family  which  the  detention  of  its  head  leaves  a prey 
to  misery  and  to  the  terrible  temptations  of  hunger.  It  is  chiefly 
on  the  innocent  species — the  pigeon,  the  fowl,  the  pheasant,  the 
rabbit — that  the  marten  and  polecat  satisfy  their  rage  for  blood. 

It  is  always  on  the  weak,  on  the  poor  laborer  of  cities,  on  the 
humble  proletary  of  the  field ; that  the  sharper,  the  parasite,  the 
usurer,  love,  to  cast  themselves. 

The  marten  inhabits  the  forest,  the  beech  marten,  the  vicinity  of 
country  houses — it  is  agricultural  industry  which  has  suffered  most 
from  the  frauds  of  the  law  and  of  usury. 

The  remarkable  adhesion  of  the  fur  to  the  skin,  which  gives 
their  value  to  these  peltries,  symbolizes  the  avaricious  closeness  of 
all  who  live  by  these  base  crafts,  lawyers  who  traffic  in  falsehoods, 
sellers  of  false  provisions,  etc. 

The  infected  smell  which  exhales  from  the  bodies  of  these  stink- 
ing beasts  is  that  of  peculation,  stockjobbing,  violation,  murder ; 
which  transudes  from  a gangrened  and  rotten  society.  Would  jou 
cure  the  social  body  of  its  infamies,  and  purge  the  country  of  the 
polecats?  The  method  is  the  same.  It  has  moreover  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  extremely  easy.  The  means  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  society,  and  of  destroying  the  skunk,  consists  in  substi- 
tuting fraternity  for  selfishness,  solidarity  for  divergence,  associa- 
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tion  for  separation.  Suppress  the  separation  of  properties,  which 
is  the  goose  that  lays  golden  eggs,  for  chicanery  and  usury ; and 
the  subtile  pleader,  the  false  interpreter  of  the  code,  the  issuer  of 
stamped  paper,  must  all  shut  up  shop. 

Let  us  change  the  five  hundred  miserable  dwellings,  which  the 
civilized  village  boasts,  into  one  splendid  palace ; let  us  replace 
the  five  hundred  barns,  covered  with  thatch,  full  of  holes,  and 
giving  way  everywhere,  into  a single  vast  barn,  containing  the 
provisions  of  the  town,  the  excellence  and  security  of  vhose  con- 
struction is  guaranteed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  combined  interest, 
and  whose  various  departments  are  carefully  watched  over  by  tlie 
most  competent  agents.  Then  all  those  filthy  beasts  which  bit- 
ten by  the  ruin  of  the  laborer — skunks,  rats,  weavils — disappear. 

It  is  evident  that  the  question  of  the  skunk,  and  that  of  all  the 
vampires  and  parasites,  is  the  same ; that  these  different  scourges 
have  at  the  same  time  invaded  the  social  body ; that  they  have 
issued  from  the  same  origin,  antagonism ; and  this  cause  ceasing, 
its  effect  will  cease  with  it.  I await  the  death  of  the  last  polecat, 
to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of  the  last  thief. 

In  other  words,  I wait  till  the  association  of  proprietors  has 
broken  down  those  old  walls  and  those  thick  hedges  which  sep- 
arate inheritances,  and  which  serve  as  retreats  to  the  evil  beasts, 
to  the  attorneys  of  law,  and  the  usurers ; to  the  insatiable  vam- 
pires of  the  simple-minded  laborer,  to  the  parasites  of  the  granary. 
In  the  long  leisures  of  my  farming  life,  I have  often  treated 
myself  to  a chase  of  the  beech  marten  over  ladders,  joists,  and 
roofs.  Those  who  have  never  assisted  in  this  amusement,  of  which 
George  Sand  has  given  an  admirable  account  in  her  “ Mauprat,'' 
cannot  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  dexterity  and  of  intelligence 
to  which  a dog,  well  backed,  will  attain. 

I have  seen  setters,  grown  tired  of  idleness,  make  themselves 
useful  in  trailing  the  beech  marten  through  barns,  and  succeed 
pretty  well  after  eight  or  ten  trials.  But  the  setter  has  neither  the 
proper  size,  make,  or  habits  requisite  to  bear  away  the  bell  in  this 
sort  of  steeple-chase,  or  feat  of  acrobatics.  The  genuine  marten 
dog  is  a little  brown  or  black  pug,  with  a sprightly  air,  a straight 
ear — of  unknown  genealogy — therefore  the  scion  of  some  noble  race. 
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A lean  cat  does  not  tread  the  eaves  with  a step  more  assured  or 
quieter  than  the  marten  dog  over  joists,  ladders,  and  projecting 
eaves.  He  has  been  seen  to  break  with  his  head  the  pane  of  a 
dormer  window,  by  crossing  which  he  might  gain  a little  ; climb 
chimneys  like  a trained  sweep ; dart  from  beam  to  beam  across 
the  void  with  the  readiness  and  the  precise  calculation  of  a squir- 
rel. A hunter,  whom  time  had  left  more  wit  than  hair,  for  whom 
I had  procured  the  amusement  of  a beech-marten  chase,  remarked 
to  me  after  it,  The  dog  has  not  said  his  last  word  to  man.  I know 
it  from  my  Castagno,  this  last  word  of  the  dog : Man  is  king  of 
the  earth  ; the  dog  is  his  prime  minister  ! 

Among  all  these  beasts  of  rapine  the  marten  is  the  greatest  in 
size  as  well  as  the  most  precious  for  its  fur;  it  lives  almost  con- 
stantly on  trees,  where  it  is  met  with  in  the  cavities  of  old  oaks 
and  in  squirrel  nests  ; they  make  terrible  havoc  of  young  birds. 
The  marten  is  distinguished  from  the  beech  marten  by  the  color 
of  his  cravat.  He  wears  this  ornament  of  a greenish  yellow ; the 
beech  marten  prefers  white.  The  skunk  is  smaller  than  the  two 
species  which  precede. 

The  weasel  and  the  ermine  are  diminutives  of  the  beech  marten 
— little  creatures  which  have  lost  much  of  the  fetid  smell,  but  re- 
tained the  sanguinary  humor.  We  may  meet  every  day  in  the 
fields  and  in  warrens,  bodies  of  rabbits  whose  autopsy  shows  that 
they  have  been  bled  in  the  jugular  by  able  practitioners.  These 
practitioners  are  weasels,  a little  larger  than  mice,  and  less  strong 
than  rats.  How  is  it  that  the  hare  and  rabbit,  which  are  animals 
endowed  with  a jaw  almost  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  beaver,  and 
whose  formidable  incisors  would  cut  a weasel  in  two  at  one  bite — 
how  can  the  rabbit  and  hare  resign  their  throats  to  so  contempti- 
ble an  enemy  ? I will  answ^er  this  question  when  you  answer  me 
another. 

How  is  it  that  the  laborers,  who  are  the  only  useful  beings,  who 
are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  devoted,  who  have  on  their 
side  the  right  and  muscular  force,  why  have  these  laborers  re- 
signed themselves  to  be  exploited  and  assassinated,  since  the  world 
began,  by  an  imperceptible  minority  of  idlers  and  vampires?  The 
reason  is  that  these  reign  by  terror  over  timid  and  ignorant  souls, 
15 
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like  the  weasel  over  the  rabbit;  because  the  idle  have  always  on 
their  side  religious  tradition,  the  law,  and  the  armed  police. 

Besides  the  stupidity  of  those  hares  and  rabbits  who  would  think 
themselves  damned  for  once  fairly  revolting  against  the  blood- 
thirsty tyranny  of  the  weasels  and  the  skunks,  admire  in  the  same, 
the  disposition  to  turn  against  their  own  blood — against  their 
brothers  in  suffering — the  formidable  incisors  which  they  dare  not 
use  in  defense  of  their  rights ! Striking  image  of  the  folly  of  that 
brave  French  people,  and  that  brave  English  people,  who,  instead 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  each  other,  and  assisting  each 
other  to  get  rid  of  the  moneyed  aristocracy  which  grinds  and 
bleeds  them,  take  a pride  in  insulting  each  other,  and  in  cutting 
each  other’s  throats  for  the  greater  benefit  of  this  aristocracy. 

The  ermines,  which  only  attach  infant  animals,  and  which  wear 
a white  fur,  symbolize  the  hypocritical  professors  of  false  moral- 
ity, the  Rodins,  the  Tartuffes,  who  dress  in  the  robe  of  chastity  and 
of  innocence,  to  introduce  themselves  into  families  and  to  perfect 
the  manners  of  youth. 

The  blackness  of  the  intentions  of  the  ermines  is  betrayed  by 
the  color  of  the  brush  of  hair  which  they  wear  at  the  end  of  their 
tails.  We  may,  besides,  remark  that  the  professors  of  law  and 
the  doctors  of  most  of  the  civilized  sciences,  who  are  only  fit  to 
corrupt  youth,  show  themselves  very  fond  of  the  fur  of  the  er- 
mine. 

The  white  ermine  is  rare ; I have  never  seen  more  than  a dozen 
of  them,  and  killed  only  five  or  six  during  my  career  of  twenty-five 
years  as  a hunter.  The  ermine  wears  a brown  fur  during  the  fine 
season,  and  puts  on  its  white  pelisse  only  when  the  cold  is  severe. 
The  ermine  fur,  brought  from  the  north  like  the  sable,  was  formerly 
precious,  and  reserved  for  the  aristocracy.  Mantles  were  made 
from  it  for  the  peers  of  France,  for  ladies  of  rank,  and  high  digni- 
taries of  the  state.  Since  the  great  nobles  have  sold  their  armorial 
bearings  to  make  shop  signs  for  merchants,  since  high  dignitaries 
are  condemned  for  pillage  and  peculation,  since  dukes  and  peers 
murder  their  wives  as  well  as  mere  citizens,  the  ermine  has  fallen  to 
a low  price ; you  may  have  as  many  of  them  as  you  will  at  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece. 
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Of  all  these  beasts,  I repeat,  the  best  is  good  for  nothing, 
only  we  must  make  an  exception  from  the  universal  anathema  in 
favor  of  the  ferret,  which  is  allied  to  man,  and  which  has  afforded 
liim  useful  assistance,  by  its  antipathy  for  the  rabbit. 

THE  BADGER. 

This  beast  may,  for  many  reasons,  be  ranked  among  the  stinkers. 
It  is  provided  with  a membranous  pouch  ; it  is  an  evil  beast,  fre- 
quenting dark  places — more  voracious,  and  almost  as  cunning  as 
the  fox — more  carnivorous  than  the  bear,  but  endowed  like  this 
creature  with  a very  decided  taste  for  fruits  and  honey.  He  is  an 
inveterate  thief  of  corn  and  grapes,  getting  up  very  late  and  going 
to  bed  in  the  daytime,  and  swallowing  in  a few  hours  with  his  om- 
nivoracious  appetite  and  prodigious  belly,  an  incredible  quantity  of 
provisions. 

All  goes  in — chickens,  frogs,  mice,  fruits,  grains.  The  pouches 
of  the  pickpocket  taken  in  the  act,  the  note-book  of  a banker,  re- 
turning from  the  Exchange,  after  having  bought  shares  in  mani- 
fold speculations,  can  alone  give  an  idea  of  the  badger’s  paunch, 
on  his  return  from  a nocturnal  expedition.  This  wicked  quadruped, 
with  four  short  paws  and  a large  belly — which  levies  rich  spoils 
on  the  noble  industry  of  the  vine- grower  and  of  the  plowman  ; that 
almost  insatiable  omnivorist,  who  sleeps  when  he  is  replete,  and 
whose  idleness  sustains  itself  on  rapine,  is  the  perfect  image  of 
those  commercial  parasites  who  fatten  and  fill  their  purses  at  the 
expense  of  all  producers.  The  spoil  of  the  badger  is  useful  for  har- 
nesses, for  utensils  of  the  toilet,  and  for  the  pencil  of  artists.  Its 
grease  is  employed  as  a remedy  against  rheumatic  pains.  That  is 
to  say,  that  agricultural  industry,  the  fine  arts,  and  general  pros- 
perity have  enormously  to  gain  by  the  destruction  of  commercial 
parasitism.  The  banker  continues  to  be  unhappy  in  his  analo- 
gies. Among  insects,  the  spider  and  the  tape- worm  tell  some  hard 
stories  of  him. 

The  badger,  which  never  remains  out,  and  which  very  early  re- 
turns to  its  earth,  can  never  be  hunted  by  dogs.  It  must  be  at- 
tacked at  home,  unless  a snare  be  deemed  preferable.  The  at- 
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tack  of  the  badger’s  earth  is  a siege  by  all  the  rules,  in  which  wo 
must  dig  parallels  and  trenches,  and  sometimes  spring  mines. 

Terrier  dogs  are  sent  against  it ; they  attack  it  boldly,  and 
their  barkings  indicate  to  the  sappers  the  direction  to  be  followed. 
The  beast  opposes  a desperate  resistance  to  its  assailants,  and 
often  makes  the  conquerors  pay  dearly  for  their  victory.  The 
badger  has  the  instinct  of  feigning  death  like  the  fox,  then  to 
seize  its  chance  of  revenge. 

In  Belgium,  where  this  species  abounds,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Taisson,  the  badger  taken  alive  is  destined  to  the  circus-games,  ac- 
cording to  a custom  which  is  said  to  remount  to  the  days  of  the 
Roman  dominion  ; the  Belgian  people  shows  itself  greedy  of  these 
combats,  like  the  people  of  Madrid  of  its  bull-fights. 

The  day  of  these  fights  is  announced  by  the  press  and  by  hand- 
bills ; they  cite  the  names  of  the  celebrated  dogs  who  will  take 
part  in  the  battle.  These  contests  are  often  murderous  for  the 
assailants.  Badgers  have  been  seen  to  make  sublime  defenses, 
and  thrown  upon  their  backs  with  parched  throats  and  open 
claws,  to  hold  at  a respectful  distance  four  or  five  dogs  at  once. 
It  is  certain  that  this  commercial  feudalism  will  give  us  thread  to 
twist  over  before  crying  quarter. 

THE  OTTER. 

The  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  for  the  most  part,  make  their 
dwellings  in  the  earth  ; but  a series  is  completed  only  by  connect- 
ing itself  to  the  adjacent  series  by  its  extremities  or  ambiguous 
types.  The  series  of  carnivorous  hunters,  conformably  to  this  law 
of  harmony,  has  in  the  otter,  cast  one  of  its  winglets  into  the  do- 
main of  the  waters. 

The  Otter  is  a piscivorous  cannibal,  a quadruped  preferring  the 
meat  of  pike  and  carp  to  that  of  mutton  and  hare. 

I am  disposed  to  great  indulgence  toward  the  civilizees,  because 
they  are  the  victims  of  their  own  ignorance,  and  then  because  God 
has  inflicted  on  them  the  banker  and  misery,  as  punishment  for 
their  blindness  ; but  a folly  which  I can  hardly  understand,  is  their 
stupid  indifference  with  regard  to  the  otter.  They  complain  of 
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the  absence  of  the  fishing  dog.  . . . The  otter  is  given  to  console 
them  in  this  misfortune,  and  in  place  of  making  this  charming 
animal  an  auxiliary  in  the  chase  of  fish,  they  make  a redoubtable 
enemy  of  it,  they  put  a price  on  its  head. 

It  does  seem  as  though  humanity  were  scarcely  fit  to  be  saved, 
when  one  coolly  considers  this  profound  stupidity  about  the  wills 
of  the  Creator. 

If  the  otter  had  ever  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  man  when 
it  has  been  asked  ! But  on  the  contrary  it  is  happy  to  place  all 
its  brilliant  faculties  for  fishing,  at  the  service  of  man. 

Take  a young  otter — an  otter  from  the  teats — be  amiable  with 
it,  and  caress  it  as  you  behave  toward  your  pups,  and  after  two  or 
three  months  it  will  cherish  the  same  affection  for  you  as  your 
spaniel — it  will  follow  you  everywhere,  it  will  mourn  your  absence, 
it  will  salute  your  return,  stamping  for  joy ; and  when  you  have 
kept  it  for  some  time  on  a diet  of  butcher’s  meat,  and  taught  it  to 
understand  the  superiority  of  this  food  over  fish,  it  will  have  no 
other.  You  will  ask  it  tq  seek  for  you  in  the  fish  pond  or  in  the 
neighboring  river,  a respectable  fish ; it  will  precipitate  itself 
headlong,  and  in  a few  minutes  bring  you  back  the  game  you 
requested. 

You  will  only  take  care  on  thes'e  occasions  to  stimulate  its  ardor 
with  a small  slice  of  mutton  chop,  which  you  will  present  to  it  the 
moment  when  it  deposits  its  booty  at  your  feet.  It  is  no  harder 
than  this.  I saw  at  Yerdun  sur-Meuse,  not  long  since,  an  otter 
thus  trained,  who  was  the  delight  of  his  master  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  amateurs.  We  have  heard  the  interesting  history  of 
that  otter,  the  pet  of  a king  of  Poland,  whose  wonderful  skill  long 
excited  the  envy  of  all  the  water  spaniels  of  the  court,  and  which 
a soldier,  a guard  of  the  palace,  assassinated  one  day  to  make  a 
muff  out  of  his  skin.  His  master  wept  for  him.  The  Chinese, 
whom  we  treat  as  a people  of  maggots,  and  who  with  reason  retort 
on  us  the  epithet  of  barbarians ; the  Chinese  who  are  a people  far 
more  advanced  than  we  are  in  the  art  of  making  use  of  beasts, 
have  for  centuries  completely  domesticated  the  otter.  In  this 
country  every  fisherman  has  his  equipage  of  otters  and  of  cor- 
morants for  the  fishery.  These  otters  are  trained  to  hunt  in  com- 
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pany,  to  attack,  to  pursue,  to  snap  up  tlie  fish.  It  is  rather  more 
poetical  than  line  fishing  with  gentles,  and  we  may  ask  in  behalf 
of  the  Chinese,  however  inferior  to  the  civilized  people  of  Europe 
in  the  art  of  bombarding  cities  and  of  massacreing  men,  whether 
the  art  of  instructing  beasts  is  not  perhaps  a higher  one.  Who  is 
the  barbarian,  the  brave  commander  of  a French  frigate,  which,  in 
order  to  give  to  a high  personage  of  the  Celestial  Empire  an  idea 
of  the  power  of  his  country,  orders  a parade  of  battle,  and  makes 
all  his  cannons  thunder  together  ...  or  the  Chinese,  who  remains 
completely  insensible  to  the  charms  of  this  frightful  hurly-burly  ; 
who  examines  the  compass  attentively,  while  the  brazen  throats 
bellow,  and  whose  impassive  and  sardonic  countenance  seems  to 
ask  if  they  have  nothing  less  noisy  and  more  spiritual  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  ? But  we  shall  rouse  the  wrath  of  the  doughty 
apologists  of  war,  and  of  its  heroism  made  to  order  at  twenty-five 
centimes  a day. 

The  remarkable  examples  which  the  otter  has  given  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  docility  whenever  a fair  trial  has  been  made  of  these 
qualities,  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  opening  the  eyes  of  our  poor 
fishermen,  and  they  have  declared  upon  the  otter  a war  of  exter- 
mination, instead  of  seeking  to  make  use  of  his  superior  aptitudes. 

Then  the  otter,  exasperated  and  forced  to  make  reprisals,  has 
on  his  side  sworn  hatred  to  man,  and  his  most  lively  pleasure  is  to 
depopulate  the  ponds  and  streams.  Some  of  them  have  been 
known,  which  as  if  with  the  desire  of  raising  the  jealous  fury  of 
the  fisherman  to  a white  heat,  amused  themselves  with  strewing 
every  night  his  favorite  haunts  with  the  bones  of  immense  carps 
and  other  fishes. 

One  of  the  poacher’s  most  lively  enjoyments  is  to  poach  under 
the  beard  of  the  police  and  the  public  order,  when  ho  is  protected 
against  them  by  any  barrier,  a river  for  example.  The  otter  which 
has  often  chanced  to  witness  this  manoeuvre,  delights  to  imitate 
it.  As  it  knows  very  nearly  the  range  of  a shot-gun,  it  amuses 
itself  by  sitting  on  the  shore  at  a respectable  distance  from  the 
marksman.  It  breakfasts  familiarly  before  him,  rolls  on  the  sand, 
gambols.  Some  pretend  to  go  to  sleep  at  the  noise  of  the  firing. 
In  these  traits  we  recognize  the  emblem  of  “ Martial,”  in  the 
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Mysteries  of  Paris/’  The  otter  symbolizes  the  ferocious  lover 
of  La  Louve,  a generous  nature,  but  savage  and  hostile  to  the  re- 
pugnant toil  of  cities ; the  primitive  man,  who  can  never  resolve 
to  make  to  civilized  society  the  sacrifice  of  his  natural  rights  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  whom  civilized  society  condemns  to  become 
a poacher,  a ravager  of  forests  and  of  rivers,  instead  of  giving  free 
development  to  his  invincible  attractions,  by  trusting  him  with  an 
employment  as  game-keeper  or  whipper-in.  A brilliant  future 
awaits  the  otter  in  the  period  of  harmony,  nearer  to  us  than  is 
supposed. 

The  real  otter  chase  is  an  ambush.  Dogs  however,  sometimes 
hunt  it.  It  is  also  taken  without  much  trouble,  in  snares,  on  ac- 
count of  that  fatal  habit  wdiich  it  has  of  leaving  its  visiting  card 
on  every  white  stone  of  the  district  it  inhabits.  It  gives  birth  to 
five  or  six  young  in  the  spring.  These  little  ones  repair  to  the 
water  like  young  ducks,  as  soon  as  they  have  strength  to  walk. 
It  earths  itself  under  shaded  banks,  under  rocks,  or  the  roots  of 
old  trees.  The  otter  plunges  into  snow  as  into  water,  when  dogs 
pursue  it,  and  when  the  river,  its  natural  refuge,  is  frozen  by  some 
hard  winter  ; its  rapid  succession  of  sudden  appearances  and  dis- 
appearances, is  certainly  the  most  curious  of  all  the  manoeuvres 
of  the  chase  that  I have  been  ever  allowed  to  witness. 

Travelers  who  have  fished  in  China,  relate  having  seen  good 
otters,  well  trained,  sold  frequently  at  the  price  of  four  hundred 
dollars.  Why  have  our  fishermen  and  poachers  never  conceived 
the  idea  of  establishing  a primary  school  for  the  education  of  ot- 
ters, as  one  has  been  started  in  the  Pyrenees  for  the  bears  ? 

The  statistics  of  the  French  fur  trade  show  that  an  average  of 
four  thousand  otters  are  annually  destroyed  in  France.  This  de- 
struction is  cfiiefiy  effected  by  snares,  and  the  dog  plays  the  part 
of  an  auxiliary.  The  otter  was  made  to  chase  fish  and  go  shares 
with  man,  and  not  to  be  hunted.  When  will  blind  man  cease  to 
treat  his  natural  allies  as  enemies  ? 
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THE  BEAVER. 

The  Beaver  is  still  less  than  the  otter  a creature  of  the  chase, 
and  equally  deserves  the  affectionate  consideration  of  man.  The 
hunter  has  treated  this  poor  beast  with  the  most  improvident  bar- 
barity, and  misery  with  persecution  have  imbruted  its  high  intel- 
ligence. God  had  provided  the  beaver  with  a magnificent  trowel 
(an  imbricated  tail),  with  a double  saw  (incisive  teeth),  He  had 
gifted  it  with  hands  like  man  (fore  paws),  all  to  make  him  a first- 
class  engineer  of  bridges  and  dams.  Man,  jealous  of  so  many 
advantages,  and  coveting  the  fur  of  the  beast,  has  crossed  the 
projects  of  God  ; he  has  ruined  from  dome  to  foundation  the  edi- 
fice of  the  beaver’s  grandeur.  The  Beaver  of  France  inhabits  the 
shores  of  the  Rhone,  those  of  the  Garden,  and  several  other  trib- 
utary streams.  He  employs,  to  mask  his  retreat  and  to  defend 
himself  against  the  wickedness  of  man,  the  little  genius  that  vex- 
ation has  left  him. 

His  hole,  contrived  under  the  bank  of  the  stream,  represents 
very  nearly  a house  of  three  stories,  with  cellar  and  granary.  The 
principal  door  of  the  establishment  is  placed  under  water  ; the 
proprietor  has  thus  disposed  it,  so  that  the  neighbors  whom  he 
mistrusts  may  not  see  him  enter.  The  upper  hole,  through  Avhich 
the  inhabitant  gets  air,  is  built  in  form  of  a chimney ; it  opens  un- 
der some  rock,  sometimes  in  the  trunk  of  an  old  willow.  The 
three  stories  communicate  by  means  of  a staircase  dug  in  the  soil, 
and  strewn  with  leaves  ; the  middle  room,  which  serves  as  parlor 
and  bedchamber,  is  better  furnished  than  the  others,  it  is  floored 
with  small  branches ; the  bed  is  comfortable. 

The  lowest  chamber  serves  as  an  eating  room ; the  highest  is 
turned  into  a parlor,  when  the  rise  of  water  compels  the  master 
of  the  house  to  desert  the  inferior  stages. 

Sometimes  the  whole  dwelling  is  deluged  or  washed  away. 
Then  the  unfortunate  beaver,  obliged  to  pack  off,  goes  to  seek  an 
asylum  among  the  piles  of  lumber  which  the  raging  stream  has 
not  yet  washed  down.  Expatriated,  demoralized,  floating  often 
by  chance  on  a small  raft,  he  soon  forgets  the  principles  of  pru- 
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dence.  IN’umerous  enemies  pursue  him,  he  is  surprised  and  put  to 
death.  What  evil  had  he  ever  done  in  his  life  to  arouse  sucli  un- 
sparing hatred  ? He  did  no  harm  to  any  one ; he  lived  on  the 
bark  and  the  sprouts  of  osiers  and  willows.  Why  then  kill  him  ? 
That  I might  boast  of  having  killed  a beaver  ! Noble  fame, 
truly ! 

The  Rhone  for  twenty  years  has  ravaged  its  shores  much.  The 
Rhone  for  twenty  years  has  caused  many  tears  to  flow.  Has  the 
vengeance  of  the  beaver  gone  for  nothing  in  these  lamentations  ? 
Yes  ! in  each  of  these  embankments,  broken  by  the  mining  waters, 
I seemed  to  see  the  justice  of  God  armed  with  the  hand  and  teeth 
of  the  beaver  ! 

THE  SQUIRREL, 

Political  rope-dancer  of  the  liberal  school,  turning  perpetually 
in  a vicious  circle — (cylindrical  cage) — pretty,  lively,  frisking,  sup- 
ple, adroit,  quick  at  turns,  of  legislative  hocus  pocuSy  unquiet,  am- 
bitious, active,  capable  of  the  most  energetic  efforts  to  raise  him- 
self to  the  highest  perches  of  the  state — careful  of  his  personal 
interests  and  of  those  of  his  family — a good  son,  good  husband, 
good  father. 

The  squirrel  possesses  and  inhabits  on  the  highest  trees  of  the 
forest,  a number  of  residences,  well  stuffed,  warm,  and  turned 
each  toward  a different  point  of  the  horizon,  so  as  to  offer  to  the 
proprietor  an  assured  shelter  from  the  political  tempest  from  what- 
ever side  the  wind  blows. 

The  squirrel  particularly  loves  the  beech-nut,  hickory,  and 
other  fruits  which  give  oil — the  emblem  of  light  and  of  riches,  and 
the  wood  of  whose  trees  represents  useful  industry,  whose  mate- 
rials it  furnishes ; which  signifies  that  the  ambitious  of  this  cate- 
gory owe  their  elevation  to  their  talents  and  to  their  industry,  and 
that  they  are  children  of  their  works.  It  is  not  rare  to  see  them 
in  the  decline  of  age  suddenly  abandon  affairs  and  retire  to  some 
delicious  villa,  to  enjoy  there  the  fortune  which  they  have  man- 
aged to  amass,  and  to  meditate  at  their  leisure  over  Horace  and 
Tacitus.  In  allusion  to  thi|  habit,  the  squirrel  renounces  his  gym- 
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nasties  when  the  winter  season  comes,  and  retires  within  the  hol- 
low of  an  old  oak  to  enjoy  in  a sweet  quietude  the  fortune  (heap  of 
nuts)  which  he  has  gathered. 

The  flying  squirrel  belongs  to  America  and  to  Australia.  I had 
once  two  of  these  charming  little  creatures  from  Virginia  ; they 
used  to  be  very  fond  of  that  dessert  dish  called  four  beggars,  and 
they  never  forgot  to  levy  on  the  fruit  service  every  day,  a certain 
quantity  of  almonds  and  filberts,  which  they  carried  off  to  hide  be- 
hind an  old  papering,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  had  pierced  an 
opening,  and  chosen  there  their  winter  dwelling. 

[I  also  have  reared  and  kept  these  little  pets ; they  were  very 
common  thirty  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  where  I passed  some 
years  at  school,  and  it  was  one  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  our 
holiday  afternoons  to  catch  them.  One  Saturday  we  found  a nest 
by  observing  the  entrance  of  the  mother,  and  captured  her,  to- 
gether with  four  little  ones,  hardly  more  than  a day  old.  By 
some  awkwardness,  the  mother  escaped  on  our  way  home,  and  the 
little  naked  creatures,  whose  eyes  did  not  open  for  several  days 
after,  were  left  to  be  brought  up  by  hand.  They  did  not  refuse 
the  milk  we  gave  them  ; but  next  day,  foraging  again,  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  capture  a mother  with  seven  young  ones  more 
than  half  grown,  and  quite  stout  enough  to  be  weaned. 

As  soon  as  we  got  them  home  we  separated  them,  and  placed 
the  mother  in  a box  with  our  four  little  captives  of  the  day  before. 
She  adopted  them  without  hesitation,  and  nursed  them  for  us  till 
they  were  well  grown  and  would  eat  nuts  freely.  The  mother 
squirrel  was  one  of  those  which  fell  to  my  lot  in  the  division,  and 
to  show  my  sense  of  gratitude  for  her  services,  I took  her  back 
one  summer  afternoon,  most  religiously,  to  the  tree  in  which  I had 
found  her,  and  restored  her  to  the  liberty  of  the  forest. 

I have  several  times  performed  the  same  kind  office  for  our  gray 
or  fox-squirrel,  and  I know  of  no  creature  which  expresses  in  its 
gestures  and  manners  a healthier  sense  of  its  joyous  existence  or 
so  passionate  an  appreciation  of  liberty  among  the  trees. 

The  little  ones  raised  in  the  house  remained  under  the  average 
size  of  the  flying  squirrel  in  our  forest  neighborhood.  I had  once 
an  occasion  of  remarking  their  antipathy  to  the  mouse  ; they  dart- 
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ed  with  fury  at  two  which  were  put  into  the  same  box  with  them ; 
and  after  a minute  or  two  of  manoeuvres  to  escape  on  the  part  of 
the  mice,  so  rapid  that  they  actually  became  invisible,  our  little 
squirrels  had  them  by  the  throats  and  instantly  strangled  theme 
This  antipathy  to  the  representatives  of  petty  larceny  is  not  sur- 
prising in  the  emblem  of  the  political  office-holder,  himself  a non- 
producer, and  cousin-german  to  the  thief,  as  the  squirrel  is  of  the 
mouse,  yet  concerned  in  the  support  of  the  established  laws. 

For  consistency's  sake  the  squirrel  must  plunder  our  corn-fields, 
levying,  like  the  office-holder,  a tribute  on  agricultural  production ; 
but  this  is  all  done  in  broad  day,  in  an  honorable  manner,  while 
the  nocturnal,  domestic  larcenies  of  the  mouse  compromise  the 
family  character,  and  are  subject  to  the  intervention  of  our  organ- 
ized police  (cats,  ferrets,  etc.),  and  to  disgraceful  death  by  the 
trap,  where  they  are  found  in  the  morning  hanging  by  the  neck 
like  thieves  from  the  gallows-beam. — Tr.] 

The  squirrel  hunt  is  not  a serious  affair,  only  a boy’s  game,  but 
a charming  diversion.  It  is  best  in  the  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  and  no  longer  conceal  the  abode  of  the  pretty  crea- 
ture from  the  search  of  his  enemies.  A few  smart  thwacks  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  or  aerial  domicile  calls  out  the  inmate,  who  darts  at 
once  toward  the  highest  branches  near,  where  his  red  or  black  coat, 
or  the  white  belly  of  the  gray  squirrel  is  easily  distinguished.  To 
bark  the  squirrel  (as  it  is  called)  with  a rifle  ball,  striking  the  spot 
against  which  his  head  rests,  and  bringing  him  down  by  the  shock 
with  a whole  skin,  is  one  of  the  favorite  diversions  of  American 
hunters.  The  flesh  of  the  squirrel  is  quite  delicate. 

THE  BEAR. 

Here  is  a poor  beast  unworthily  calumniated,  about  whose  imag- 
inary history  ignorance  and  ill-will  have  been  very  busy.  I know 
no  infamy  with  which  romancers  and  almanac  makers,  those  in- 
exhaustible purveyors  of  falsehood,  have  forgotten  to  soil  the  mo- 
nography  of  this  unfortunate  quadruped.  I have  read  in  a fright- 
ful book,  published  a century  since  by  the  authority  and  privilege 
of  some  king,  the  history  of  the  life  and  acts  of  a brown  bear 
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of  Jura,  whicli  had  been  long  the  terror  of  the  country  on  account 
of  his  immoderate  appetite  for  the  flesh  of  young  girls — a scan- 
dalous story,  which  would  prove  to  its  believers  the  superiority 
of  the  lion  over  the  bear  in  affairs  of  gallantry.  Then  we  have 
the  tale  of  Conrad  Gessner,  who  relates  how  a bear  of  Savoy  once 
carried  off  a young  girl  of  sixteen,  and  bore  her  to  his  den,  where 
he  provided  for  her  with  all  the  care  of  the  tenderest  father,  but 
of  a father  horribly  jealous,  who  cannot  dissemble  his  injurious 
mistrust,  . . . bringing  her  every  day  fruits,^  vegetables,  and 
honey,  but  never  going  forth  from  his  dwelling  without  closing  the 
entrance  with  an  enormous  stone.  It  appears  that  the  parents  of 
the  poor  recluse  inquired  for  her  three  whole  months  of  the  moun- 
tain echoes,  before  they  found  her. 

Marolles,  who  wi  ote  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Sixteenth, 
almost  confirms  by  his  credulity  the  false  reports  which  the  dis- 
orderly imagination  of  stor3:^-tellers  have  in  all  times  rendered  cur- 
rent, with  regard  to  the  pretended  atrocious  appetites  of  certain 
beasts  for  the  flesh  of  young  girls.  It  was  not  enough  for  human 
malice  to  have  calumniated,  in  its  moral  lessons,  the  bear,  who  has 
not  deserved  this ; it  has  also  found  it  necessary  to  ridicule  the 
poor  animal,  and  to  make  it  the  butt  of  numerous  mystifications 
more  or  less  incredible.  Elian  the  Greek,  makes  the  bear  a low- 
lived murderer,  an  ignoble  assassin,  killing  for  the  pleasure  of 
killing. 

Once  upon  a time,  says  he,  there  was  a lion  and  a lioness  of 
Mount  Pangea,  who  had  several  children  without  being  the  hap- 
pier ; for  one  day,  wdien  they  were  both  gone  from  home,  a bear 
entered  and  treacherously  killed  their  little  ones — proof  that  it  is 
always  imprudent  to  leave  children  alone.  The  murderous  deed 
was  hardly  finished,  before  a formidable  roaring  announces  the  re- 
turn of  the  masters  of  the  house.  Our  bear,  as  if  surprised  in 
the  flagrant  act  of  infanticide,  has  only  time  to  climb  up  a tree  in 
the  neighborhood.  We  must  forbear  to  paint  the  fury  of  the 
mother  at  the  sight  of  her  slain  progeny.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  grief  or  rage  predominates  in  her  heart.  She  howls 
forth  at  once  terrible  curses  and  pitiful  groans,  and  in  the  thirst 
for  vongeanco  which  consumes  her,  she  describes  in  the  air  insen- 
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sate  parabolas^  buries  ber  hot  tushes  in  the  sides  of  the  tree  on 
which  the  murderer  has  taken  refuge,  and  tears  off  the  bark  with 
her  sharp  claws.  Vain  demonstrations  of  an  impotent  fury ! The 
heartless  assassin  laughs  from  the  height  of  his  fourth  story ; but 
he  laughs  best  who  laughs  last. 

The  father  lion  withdraws,  and  he  will  not  delay  his  return,  for 
he  is  seized  with  a luminous  idea,  which  he  imparts  to  his  wife. 

He  has  decided  to  resort  for  vengeance  to  the  assistance  of 
man.  He  knows  where  a poor  wood-cutter  is  in  the  habit  of  work- 
ing— a very  lean  fellow,  whom  he  had  long  been  keeping  in  reserve 
against  a scarcity  of  fresh  meat.  He  goes  to  seek  him,  and  ac- 
costs him  with  an  air  which  he  seeks  to  render  as  amiable  as  pos- 
sible. The  Man,  whose  narrow  ideas  hardly  permit  him  to  attrib- 
ute to  the  visit  of  the  king  of  animals  any  other  motive  than  a vio- 
lent appetite  for  human  flesh,  feels  himself  slightly  troubled  at  the 
sight  of  the  hairy  sire,  and  lets  his  axe  fall  from  his  hands.  Hot  at 
all,  my  dear  sir ; the  Lion  seems  to  say,  politely  picking  up  the  axe, 
and  restoring  it  to  the  hand  of  the  woodman  ; then  he  draws  him 
gently  by  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  lets  him  see  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  have  him  go  somewhere  with  him.  The  man,  who  at 
last  perceives  by  these  unaccustomed  manners  that  the  beast  needs 
his  services,  allows  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  follows  him.  They 
walk,  they  walk,  they  walk ; by  dint  of  walking,  they  get  over 
much  ground.  At  last  they  arrive  at  the  place  which  was  the  thea- 
tre of  the  crime,  and  which  before  long  will  be  that  of  the  punishment. 

The  Lioness  continues  tearing  about  with  wild  leaps  and  roar- 
ings. The  Lion,  by  gestures,  explains  all  to  his  companion  the 
wood-cutter  ; he  shows  him  the  slain  lion  cubs,  the  assassin  perch- 
ed in  the  high  branches  of  a colossal  fir-tree,  the  inconsolable 
mother  awaiting  her  revenge.  The  wood-cutter,  pitying  their  mis- 
fortune, and  reassured  of  his  own  safety,  goes  to  work  to  fell  the 
tree.  Explosion  of  unanimous  bravos  on  the  part  of  the  leonine 
couple. 

The  Lioness  pauses  in  the  expression  of  her  despair  to  congrat- 
ulate her  spouse  on  his  happy  idea  of  addressing  himself  to  a third 
party.  Oh,  what  a different  impression  every  stroke  of  the  axe  on 
the  tree  makes  on  the  minds  of  the  principal  actors  of  the  drama ! 
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and  how  we  feel  that  at  each  new  dint  of  the  steel,  remorse  pene- 
trates deeper  into  the  gangrened  conscience  of  the  guilty  one ! It 
is  he  that  would  now  like  to  make  tracks,  and  who  bites  his  nails 
to  the  quick  for  having  yielded  awhile  since  to  such  bad  thoughts. 
What  the  devil  had  he  to  do  with  the  cursed  business  ! If  the 
thing  was  to  be  begun  again,  how  he  would  not  do  it  at  all  1 . . . 
IN’o  doubt  of  it,  but  it  is  too  late ; the  crime  has  been  committed. 
Blood  calls  for  blood.  The  winding  up  hastens;  the  tree  falls, 
drawing  down  with  it  the  guilty  one  who  has  not  even  time  to  re- 
cover from  his  confusion  at  such  a shock.  Hardly  has  he  touched 
the  ground  before  the  lioness  is  upon  him.  She  seizes  him  by  the 
throat,  clasps  him  round,  and  stifles  him  in  her  embraces,  to  swal- 
low with  her  enemy's  last  drop  of  blood,  the  last  throb  of  his 
heart.  Their  vengeance  satisfied,  the  lion  and  the  lioness  make 
two  parts  of  the  prey,  and  offer  the  best  to  the  man,  swearing  to 
him  at  the  same  time  their  kingly  and  queenly  faith,  that  they  will 
never  in  life  forget  the  service  he  has  done  them. 

The  history  does  not  add  that  since  this  time  they  have  always 
lived  in  good  understanding  with  each  other  ; it  only  leaves  this  to 
be  supposed. 

I lately  heard  the  following  anecdote  from  a young  hunter.  I 
warrant  it  as  authentic  no  more  than  the  last  one. 

‘‘We  were  crossing,"  says  he,  “the  vast  pine  forests  of  Califor- 
nia, so  remarkable  for  the  absolute  silence  which  reigns  under  their 
vaults.  One  day  as  we  approached  the  edge  of  one  of  those  im- 
mense glades  with  which  these  sombre  forests  are  pierced,  and 
where  the  resinous  trees  yield  to  other  fragrant  scents,  we  heard 
quite  near  us  a growling,  which  seemed  to  come  from  above  our 
heads,  and  which  my  companion,  a Western  hunter  of  the  old 
stock,  recognized  at  the  first  note  for  the  voice  of  a bear ; and  we 
forthwith  made  ourselves  small,  and  glided  through  the  brush- 
wood to  try  to  discover  the  place  where  the  animal  was  perched. 

“ A second  growl  of  anger,  deeper  toned  than  the  first,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  followed  by  another  growl  of  interior  satisfaction, 
calls  our  eyes  toward  a gigantic  persimmon,  situated  about  twenty 
yards  from  us,  and  whose  boughs  and  shade  are  the  scene  of  a 
comical  drama. 
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The  two  personages  whose  conversation  we  have  caught  a few 
phrases  of  in  our  passage  are  a bear  and  a wild  boar.  The  first,  a 
gentleman  of  the  largest  size,  is  perched  on  a great  branch  of  the 
persimmon,  and  is  eagerly  occupied  with  gathering  the  persim- 
mons. But  the  fruit  being  perfectly  ripe,  and  adhering  quite 
loosely  to  their  stems,  it  happens  that  the  most  delicious  fall  like 
hail  on  the  ground  at  the  least  shake  that  the  heavy  animal  gives 
the  bough,  which  greatly  discomfits  the  bear,  and  provokes  from 
him  oaths  of  impatience,  but  for  the  same  reason  charms  the  wild 
boar  epicure,  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  who  at  each  shower 
of  persimmons,  manifests  his  satisfaction  by  a very  decided  grunt. 

“ About  the  moment  we  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  irritation 
of  the  bear  had  already  risen  to  cherry  red,  and  it  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  it  would  not  be  long  in  reaching  a white  heat.  ‘ Oh  ! an 
excessively  pleasant  idea,^  whispers  the  spiritual  child  of  Tennes- 
see into  my  ear  . . . ‘Suppose  we  profit  by  the  cordial  ill-will 
that  these  two  beasts  bear  each  other,  to  set  them  on  a death 
fight.’  ‘How  so  ?’  ‘Let  us  see:  the  method  is  very  simple;  one 
of  your  two  barrels  is  loaded  with  small  shot — ^just  put  it  for  me 
into  the  fleshiest  part  of  that  fellow’s  body ;’  and  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  through  the  leaves  at  where  I should  bit. 

“ ‘ I know  the  bear ;’  added  he,  ‘ when  he  has  got  one  idea  in 
his  head,  he  has  not  got  it  any  where  else,  and  as  he  has  been 
wishing  much  harm  to  that  boar  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour, 
no  one  will  persuade  him  but  what  it  is  the  wild  boar  that  has 
shot  at  him,  and  then  you  will  see  him  jump  on  the  supposed 
aggressor,  and  take  vengeance  for  this  bloody  joke.’ 

“‘I  tell  you  we  shall  have  a laugh.’ 

“Quick  done  as  said,  I tickle  the  hairy  beast  in  the  rignt  spot. 
The  bear  has  hardly  felt  himself  stung,  than  he  gives  himself  up 
to  his  fury,  and  falls  like  a bombshell  upon  the  unfortunate  boar, 
not  less  innocent  of  the  fault  than  surprised  at  the  aggression. 
The  duel  did  not  last  long.  The  conquering  bear  prostrated  his 
rival  and  set  about  tearing  him  to  pieces,  but  affected  not  to  per- 
ceive that  his  enemy,  before  dying,  had  opened  his  side  with  a 
terrible  gash  of  his  tusks.  His  strength  soon  deserts  him  however, 
and  he  totters  and  doubles  up  on  the  body  of  the  slain  boar.  . . . 
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And  it  is  thus/’  modestly  concludes  the  narrator,  that  I have 
acquired  the  right  to  boast  of  having  killed  a black  bear  and  a 
wild  boar  at  one  shot,  and  with  No.  7 1” 

Fabulists  and  moralists  have  sadly  contributed,  according  to 
their  custom,  to  propagate  these  disastrous  appreciations  of  the 
character  of  the  bear ; and  the  love  of  science  and  of  truth  obliges 
me  to  redress  their  errors. 

For  example,  he  is  repi  oached  most  frequently  with  fetching  a 
murderous  blow  on  the  head  of  his  friend  the  gardener,  under 
pretense  of  ridding  him  of  an  unfortunate  fly.  I continually  hear 
this  reproach  repeated.  A certain  paper  never  has  an  article  in 
support  of  the  government  of  its  choice  without  recalling  to  my 
mind  the  proverbial  awkwardness  of  tlmt  bear  of  the  fable.  But 
I ask,  nevertheless,  where  are  the  proofs  that  the  thing  has  passed 
as  the  fabulists  narrate  ? I ask,  where  is  the  offlcial  record  of 
the  coroner’s  inquest,  proving  the  decease  and  its  cause,  the  name 
of  the  two  personages,  the  place  of  the  event ; for  really,  it  will 
not  answer  to  condemn  honest  people  thus  without  proofs  ; and 
these  proofs,  these  official  papers,  I must  say,  exist  in  none  of  the 
archives  of  the  civilized  world,  where  I have  souodit  them  in  vain. 
I think  myself  then  sufficiently  authorized  to  declare  apocryphal 
this  history  of  the  dead-boxer,  the  rather  because  I know  by  ex- 
perience that  the  bear  is  not  only  incapable  of  suoh  awkwardness, 
but  ought  on  the  contrary  to  be  esteemed  one  of  the  handiest 
beasts  of  the  present  creation.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  .sig- 
nalize the  danger  of  well- written  books.  If  this  calumny  had  not 
been  stereotyped  by  the  good  La  Fontaine  in  admirable  verse,  it 
would  have  glided,  like  many  others,  over  the  malice  of  men  with- 
out leaving  traces.  Sacred  history  is  not  entirely  free  from  re- 
proach of  injustice  with  regard  to  the  bear  when  it  compares  this 
animal  to  the  second  Persian  monarchy,  under  pretext  of  perfect 
identity  of  character  between  the  two  races — perfidy  and  voracitv. 
The  injurious  comparison  is  from  the  prophet  Daniel,  the  same 
who  gained  so  high  a reputation  as  a prophet  beloved  of  God,  by 
magnetizing  several  lions  in  a public  and  solemn  session,  at  which 
a multitude  of  tyrants  assisted,  especially  him  of  Babylon,  who 
was  afterward  changed  into  a beast.  Herodotus  draws  a portrait 
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of  these  same  Persians,  who  he  says  never  entered  into  delibera- 
tion before  having  drowned  their  reason  in  their  cups.  But  then 
it  is  not  the  bear,  frugal  friend  of  cresses  and  strawberries,  to 
whom  the  prophet  Daniel  should  have  compared  this  corrupted 
Asiatic  people.  Awkwardness  and  ferocity  are  two  accusations 
equally  false  to  the  character  of  the  bear. 

There  has  been  gross  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  professors 
of  natural  history  and  directors  of  public  thought  in  respect  to 
beasts.  They  have  not  looked  farther  than  their  noses,  and  have 
neglected  to  interrogate  the  social  position  of  the  bear  and  his  po- 
litical principles.  Hence  the  absurd  prejudices  which  have  given 
the  bear  as  the  emblem  of  the  misanthrope — taciturn,  morose, 
unsociable. 

The  Bear  is  the  emblem  of  the  Savage  as  the  Elephant  is  the 
emblem  of  the  Eden  state.  His  dominant  passion  is  the  love  of 
independence  and  of  the  woods. 

We  know  that  the  Savage  is  the  most  intimate  enemy  of  repug- 
nant labo]-,  in  whicli  I approve  him.  The  Savage  wants  none  of 
the  refinements  of  civilized  luxury  at  the  price  of  working  at  a 
trade  or  at  the  plow.  It  is  the  same  with  the  bear,  whom  the 
charms  of  the  masked  ball,  have  never  been  able  to  seduce,  and 
who  professes,  like  myself,  for  civilized  pleasure  parties  in  general, 
the  most  sovereign  contempt. 

The  savage  understands  happiness  only  in  the  full  and  contin- 
uous enjoyment  of  the  seven  natural  rights  : hunting,  fishing,  gath- 
ering the  free  fruits  of  the  earth,  carelessness,  etc.  It  is  also  thus 
with  the  bear,  who  finds  his  highest  happiness  only  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  two  natural  rights  of  free  harvesting  and  carelessness  ; 
not  that  the  bear  is  a being  completely  insensible  to  the  pleasures 
of  hunting  and  fishing  : the  white  bear,  for  example,  would  be 
very  much  at  a loss  if  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  this  last  right. 

I only  mean  that  vegetable  diet  suits  the  temperament  of  the 
bear  better  than  any  other,  lover  as  he  is  above  all  things  of  straw- 
berries and  the  far  niente. 

The  bear  does  not  dissemble  that  he  is  better  cut  out  for  climb- 
ing trees  than  for  running  down  a doe ; and  he  has  adopted  a line 
of  conduct  coolormable  to  the  aptitudes  of  his  nature.  His  frugiv- 
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orous  appetite  being  easy  to  satisfy,  be  profits  by  this  easy  way  of 
getting  a good  living,  to  amass  during  the  autumn  large  provisions 
of  that  hair  grease  with  which  pharmacians  prepare  that  precious 
cosmetic  so  well  known  in  the  fashionable  Parisian  world  as  the 
Pommade  du  lion.  Prodigy  of  chemistry  ! And  they  have  actu- 
ally so  far  abused  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  the  bald  man,  as  to 
make  him  believe  that  the  king  of  animals  owes  his  flowing  mane 
and  thick  robe  only  to  the  daily  use  of  the  said  cosmetic. 

It  is  known  that  the  bear,  once  having  completed  his  provision 
of  fat,  withdraws  himself  to  a den,  Avhere  he  passes  the  two  worst 
months  of  the  year  asleep.  Fabulists  and  historians  may  say  what 
they  please,  this  is  not  the  character  of  a beast  hostile  to  man — a 
beast  which  slumbers  during  the  season  of  misery  and  crime,  and 
which  prefers  honey,  sorbs,  and  olives  to  a quarter  of  kid.  The 
bear  is  a savage  animal,  I admit,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
inoffensive  carnivora  that  can  be  met  with.  I speak  of  the  civilized 
bear,  of  the  French  bear,  of  the  bear  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Alps.  I pass  over  intentionally  the  grizzly  bear  of  North  America, 
and  the  white  bear  of  the  Poles. 

As  the  emblem  of  the  Savage,  the  bear  is  of  all  the  great 
ferae,  the  one  which  should  suffer  most  from  the  loss  of  his 
liberty.  It  is  true,  the  bear  is  in  fact  the  most  diflicult  to  keep 
of  all  captives ; he  grows  tame,  but  without  ever  abdicating  his 
personality  or  his  rights.  He  has  been  seen  to  exercise  the  trade 
of  a juggler  in  order  to  gain  his  living ; but  the  master  knows  not 
the  tribulation  and  the  remorse  which  the  conscience  of  his  degra- 
dation costs  his  slave,  and  how  much  philosophy  is  needed  to 
grind  in  silence  the  bit  of  servitude.  More  than  one  bear  has  been 
seen,  after  having  broken  his  chain,  prelude  to  the  exercise  of  his 
reconquered  liberty,  by  the  destruction  of  his  keeper  and  of  all  his 
family.  I have  also  read,  in  histories  of  popular  insurrection  and 
vengeance,  facts  which  were  not  without  analogy  with  these  re- 
volts of  the  bear.  When  the  bear  is  not  occupied  with  eating  or 
sleeping,  he  meditates  an  escape.  All  the  springs  of  his  imagina- 
tion are  stretched  toward  this  aim  ; his  perpetual  agitation  tells  the 
torments  which  devour  him.  That  head,  whose  monotonous  and 
regular  movement,  coming  and  going,  fatigues  you,  is  the  pendu- 
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liira  of  a fixed  idea,  incessantly  drawn  toward  the  woods  by  the 
magnet  of  liberty.  If  the  bear  of  the  Pyrenees  or  of  Russia  does 
not  always  sink  under  the  corrosion  of  his  sorrow,  it  is  because  the 
love  of  liberty  is  indestructible  in  his  heart  and  cherishes  hope 
there.  But  the  polar  bearj  who  cannot  like  his  congenera,  smell 
the  earth  and  the  breezes  of  his  natal  country,  perishes  of  home- 
sickness and  warm  water  within  a few  months.  Conquered,  per- 
secuted, without  shelter,  without  estates,  wandering  from  rock  to 
rock,  and  less  king  than  bandit,  the  bear,  like  Mithridates,  has 
been  forced  long  ago  to  accustom  himself  to  eat  all  sorts  of  things, 
and  to  make  himself  a stomach  proof  against  poisons.  [So  Mike 
Fink,  that  screamer  among  the  half  horse  half  alligator  boys  of 
the  Western  rivers,  when  the  doctors  told  him  he  had  lost  the 
coat  of  his  stomach  by  drinking  raw  New  England  rum,  swallowed 
a buffalo-robe  to  make  a new  one  for  it.] 

Arsenic,  although  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  to  man,  takes 
no  hold  on  the  bear.  In  the  dose  of  half  a pound  it  has  no  appa- 
rent effect ; a pound  operates  on  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
of  the  beast  as  a laxative. 

When  the  bear  is  urged  by  hunger  to  declare  war  upon  ani- 
mals and  on  man,  he  hides  himself  among  the  lower  branches  of 
some  tufted  tree,  or  behind  some  mass  of  rock  commanding  a de- 
file, whence  he  brutally  casts  himself  down  upon  the  victim  which 
he  has  been  watching  for,  seizes  by  the  neck  and  strangles.  The 
muscular  force  of  the  bear  is  prodigious,  and  surpasses  that  of  out- 
most vigorous  athletes.  Bears  have  been  seen  to  stop  and  strike 
down  with  a single  blow  of  their  powerful  claw  a horse  or  a bull. 
If  the  bear  rarely  gets  the  better  in  his  duels  with  man — as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  number  of  bear-skin  hats  with  which  the  National 
Guard  of  France  is  adorned — this  proceeds  from  the  superiority  of 
the  arms  of  man,  and  also  from  the  complete  ignorance  of  the  an- 
imal in  the  science  of  fencing.  The  bear  being  in  the  habit  of 
rising  on  his  hind  legs  to  attack  the  hunter,  naturally  opens  his 
side  to  the  enemy,  who  only  needs  a little  presence  of  mind  and 
skill  to  rip  open  his  belly  with  a knife,  or  to  pierce  his  heart  with 
a dagger  or  a bullet.  The  dagger  or  bowie-knife  is  the  best  to 
avoid  injury  of  the  skin. 
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I knew  a bear-hunter  who  had  in  this  manner  killed  sixty  bears. 
I need  hardly  add  that  he  failed  of  his  sixty-first,  which  did  not 
fail  of  him. 

Travelers  of  North  America,  who  know  all  the  importance 
which  the  bear  attaches  to  the  etiquette  of  politeness,  and  to  the 
slightest  testimonies  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  man,  never,  it 
is  said,  forget  to  salute  him  when  they  meet  him  on  their  road. 

Buenos  dias,  homhre — good  day,  man,  they  sajL  Trustworthy 
persons  have  assured  me  that  merely  this  flattering  address  often 
sufficed  to  cause  the  worst-disposed  bear  to  forget  his  homicidal 
intentions.  The  bear  is  not  the  enemy  of  man,  he  sometimes  eats 
him,  it  is  true,  but  almost  always  with  regret,  and  in  his  own  de- 
fense and  preservation.  ' When  he  is  the  aggressor,  it  is  because 
his  hunger  is  pressing,  and  the  winter  outrageously  prolonged. 

It  is  the  severity  of  the  winter  which  is  responsible  for  the 
crimes  of  hunger,  and  not  the  stomach  of  the  poor  beast. 

We  must  take  account  of  the  extenuating  circumstance  of  hun« 
ger  in  behalf  of  the  bear,  if  we  would  be  pardoned  ourselves,  we 
rational  creatures  who  delight  in  the  fantastic  homicide  of  war,  of 
duels,  of  judicial  murders ; who  every  day  poison  our  fathers  and 
mothers  to  enjoy  a little  sooner  the  wealth  which  their  tenderness 
for  us  has  amassed.  We  who  every  day  sell  the  flesh  of  our 
daughters  before  the  magistrate  without  any  compulsion  thereto. 

The  bear  is  so  little  the  enemy  of  man  that  he  has  never  raised 
his  hand  against  him  except  in  the  exigences  of  hunger,  or  of 
leo'itimate  defense.  Bears  have  been  often  known  to  drive  trav- 
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elers  away  violently  from  the  neighborhood  of  their  cubs,  but  who 
could  impute  it  as  a crime  to  the  poor  mother  to  exaggerate  the 
dangers  which  threaten  her  children,  and  to  tremble  for  their  shin, 
when  she  reflects  on  the  disastrous  consumption  of  that  provision 
made  by  the  single  institution  of  the  National  Guard,  for  it  is  well 
to  repeat  that  the  French  National  Guard  is  the  black  beast  of 
the  Bear,  on  account  of  the  bear-skin  cap  with  which  its  princi- 
pal company  is  adorned.  The  bear  awaits  with  no  less  impatience 
than  all  persons  of  taste,  the  suppression  of  this  absurd  and  too 
louff-honored  costume.  The  extreme  tenderness  of  the  bear  for 

O 

her  cubs  is  a text  on  which  every  writer  on  animals  has  enlarged. 
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The  she  bear  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  one  of  her  little  ones  under 
each  arm  when  she  is  about  to  leap  some  dangerous  passage — an 
impetuous  torrent,  or  precipitous  ravine ; and  it  is  only  in  these  em- 
barrassments that  she  shows  a ferocious  and  unsociable  character. 

The  true  antitype  of  the  Bear — emblem  of  savage  life  and 
equality — is  the  Horse — emblem  of  the  gentry  and  of  aristocratic 
pride.  No  two  beasts  are  known  which  detest  each  other  more 
cordially  than  the  horse  and  the  bear ; the  hatred  of  the  bear  for 
the  grenadiers  of  the  National  Guard  is  a sentiment  less  profound 
and  of  less  distant  date.  The  grizzly  bear  of  California  and  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  the  most  dangerous  and  most  powerful  bear 
of  the  species,  has  sworn,  it  is  said,  deadly  war  to  the  horse,  and 
attacks  him  everywhere,  free  or  with  a rider.  It  is  said  however, 
that  there  have  been  few  cases  in  which  a horseman,  after  the 
sacrifice  of  his  steed,  has  had  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude,  or 
the  ill  treatment  of  a grizzly  bear. 

Zoologists  and  hunters  have  long  inquired  without  a satisfactory 
answer,  the  causes  of  this  implacable  hatred  which  the  bear  has 
sworn  against  the  horse,  and  vice  versa. 

Analogy  answers  with  its  characteristic  simplicity  and  large 
common  sense : the  animal  symbolic  of  independence  and  equality 
is  the  born  enemy  of  the  animal  symbolic  of  the  gentleman ; the 
gentleman,  that  is  to  say,  the  oppressive  and  privileged  class, 
which  exploits  the  conquered,  and  obliges  them  to  work  for  it. 

It  is  certainly  very  simple,  this  explanation  of  the  antipathy  of 
the  bear  for  the  horse,  but  still  there  is  no  member  of  any  learned 
body  whatever  who  could  have  given  it  to  us.  It  is  one  of  my 
favorite  tricks  to  tease  a scientific  man,  by  proposing  to  him  insid- 
ious questions  like  these : Why  does  the  cat  lose  size  in  domes- 
ticity, while  the  rabbit  grows  larger 

When  the  learned  man  has  perplexed  himself  for  a week,  and 
is  ready  to  bite  off  his  tongue : ‘‘  My  dear  friend,’^  I say  to  him 
with  kindness,  ‘‘  the  cat  is  an  emblem  of  the  thief  and  of  the  idle 
class ; the  rabbit  an  emblem  of  the  victimized  laborer  in  the  soil.’' 

It  is  true.”  “ To  accept  domesticity,  is  to  recognize  the  author- 
ity of  man.”  ‘‘  Certainly.”  Now  authority,  however  badly  it 
is  constituted,  cannot  do  less  than  cut  the  claws  of  the  thief  and 
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protect  the  laborer;  do  3’'ou  understand?’'  Do  I understand? 
why  that  is  as  clear  as  spring  water.”  ‘‘Then  since  it  is  so  clear, 
explain  to  me  why  frogs  have  no  tails  ?”  At  these  words  the 
learned  man  makes  tracks  . . . and  still  runs. 

The  bear,  who  constantly  recedes  before  man,  and  who  chooses 
for  his  dwelling  the  most  remote  locations,  sufficiently  testifies  by 
his  conduct  his  pacific  intentions,  and  his  desire  to  renounce  a 
struggle  where  he  is  sure  of  coming  off  second  best.  But  man, 
who  wants  a pretext  to  continue  his  sale  of  bear-skin  hats  and 
Pommade  du  Lion,  pretends  not  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  this 
good-will ; he  audaciously  denies  it  for  the  interest  of  his  com- 
merce, and  urges  the  continuation  of  hostilities,  which  will  soon, 
alas ! cease  for  want  of  combatants. 

A proof  of  the  moderate  appetites  of  the  bear  springs  from  the 
history  of  the  Roman  circus  games.  Those  lovers  of  blood-spiced 
dramas  hardly  ever  exposed  Christians  to  the  teeth  of  the  bear, 
who  was  officially  suspected  of  distaste  toward  such  executions. 
One  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  Heliogabalus  consisted  in  in- 
toxicating his  guests  of  both  sexes,  and  having  them  wake  up  in 
the  hairy  arms  of  a bear,  but  history  does  not  mention  that  these 
jokes  ever  had  such  vexatious  consequences  as  those  of  the  Em- 
peror Nero,  who  stifled  his  best  friends  under  piles  of  roses. 
Most  immoral  and  subversive  were  the  imaginations  of  these  artist 
Caesars  of  Rome ! 

Another  proof  attesting  the  kindliness  of  the  bear’s  character 
and  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  is  his  passion  for  music.  We 
may  read  in  the  recitals  of  Claus  Magnus,  the  Buffon  of  Northern 
Europe,  that  when  the  shepherds  of  his  country,  where  the  bear 
is  very  common,  find  themselves  marked  by  a band  of  these  quad- 
rupeds, they  pretend  not  to  perceive  their  dangerous  visitors, 
and  continue  to  make  the  solitudes  echo  to  the  clear  tones  of  their 
clarionets ; then  choosing  the  moment  when  their  visitors  are 
completely  under  the  charm  of  the  melody,  they  suddenly  blow 
off  against  their  tympanums,  a scream,  so  harsh,  so  shrill  and  dis- 
pleasing, that  the  unfortunate  musical  amateurs  turn  round  at  full 
gallop,  and  never  return.  Alexander  Dumas,  the  illustrious  au- 
thor of  “ The  Bear  Steak,”  confirms  the  narrative  of  Claus  Mao-- 
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nus  on  this  point.  He  has  known  a bear,  amateur  both  in  music 
and  painting,  who  took  great  pleasure  in  figuring  in  the  quadrilles 
of  the  Odeon,  and  who  imitated  most  capitally,  as  he  assures  us, 
the  manner  of  M.  Odry,  in  that  most  comical  piece,  the  Bear  and 
the  Pacha. 

The  bear  is  no  more  an  enemy  of  gayety  than  he  is  awkward  or 
blood-thirsty.  I have  known  bears  whose  excessive  amiability  was 
even  troublesome.  Perhaps  even,  after  the  cat  and  the  monkey, 
the  bear  is  the  most  humorous  and  gamesome  of  all  quadrupeds ; 
like  all  men  of  wit,  he  loves  leisure  and  dancing ; he  is  a loafer 
crammed  full  of  humor  and  funny  tricks.  These  are  the  different 
qualities  which  have  given  him  his  popularity  among  the  gamins’^ 
of  Paris,  a race  essentially  of  banterers  and  haters  of  work. 

Win  the  favor  of  a bear,  you  will  find  him  full  of  consideration 
and  delicate  attentions  toward  you. 

His  favorite  exercises  are  wrestling  and  boxing,  but  if  you  take 
a game  with  him,  he  will  never  hug  you  harder  than  is  necessary 
to  simulate  a serious  contest ; if  in  his  gambols  he  upsets  you, 
he  will  take  care  to  fall  under  you  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  serve 
you  as  a mattress  and  to  soften  your  fall.  Far  from  crushing  your 
head,  to  rid  you  of  a fly,  he  will  remove  your  shirt  from  your 
body  without  scratching  the  epidermis. 

At  night,  if  you  are  keeping  watch  on  the  deck  of  a vessel,  he 
willingly  offers  you  his  warm  fur  as  a pillow  and  shelter  from  the 
cold  damp  and  catarrh.  He  will  forbid  himself  the  slightest  mo- 
tion, so  as  not  to  disturb  your  sleep ; he  will  also  protect  you 
against  all  annoyance.  A lieutenant  of  my  acquaintance,  who  be- 
fore his  twenty-fifth  year  had  sailed  over  some  thirty  thousand 
leagues  of  ocean,  and  who  has  studied  thoroughly,  beasts  of  both 
hemispheres  and  of  all  latitudes,  declares  that  he  has  had  great 
occasion  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  society  and  on  the  friend- 
ship of  the  bear  in  his  hyperborean  wanderings.  But  he  has  re- 
marked that  in  order  to  maintain  good  terms  with  the  bear,  to 
preserve  relations  of  affectionate  cordiality  with  him,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  treat  him  on  a footing  of  the  most  perfect  equality. 

The  bear  never  pardons,  it  appears,  those  airs  of  superiority 
which  are  taken  with  subalterns,  still  less  an  impolite  gesture,  the 
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blow  of  a cane.  The  bear  is  the  most  punctilious  of  all  beasts  on 
the  point  of  honor,  and  we  know  the  cause  of  this  honorable  sus- 
ceptibility. The  bear  does  not  choose  to  be  reminded  of  his  mis- 
fortunes, and  does  not  accept  pity.  The  Bear  had  reigned  awhile 
on  earth  before  the  advent  of  Man, 

Of  all  the  serious  accusations  against  the  bear,  that  which  it 
will  be  hardest  to  wash  his  hands  of,  is  his  passion  for  honey. 
Why  this  inveteracy  in  plundering  the  treasures  produced  by  at- 
tractive labor?  For  this  very  simple  reason,  that  the  bear  is  the 
emblem  of  savage  life — because  the  savage  is  an  idle  fellow,  a 
non- producer,  and  an  enemy  of  work — because  the  right  of  external 
robbery  is  one  of  the  seven  natural  rights  of  the  savage,  or  if  you 
prefer,  one  of  the  seven  articles  of  his  charter — because,  finally, 
in  every  society  of  purgatory,  such  as  the  savage  or  the  civilized, 
the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  the  industrious  is  destined  to  become  the 
prey  of  the  idle  and  non-producing.  The  bear  is  not  given  as  a 
model  to  be  followed,  but  there  can  hardly  be  a more  perfect  type 
of  the  savage.  A savage  who  sets  fire  to  a field  of  sugar-cane, 
a parasite  who  dispossesses  poor  industrious  bees  of  the  fruits  of 
their  labors,  a non-producing  stock-jobber,  monopolist,  usurer,  or 
landlord,  who  raises  a tariff  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  incomes  of 
all  laborers  by  the  right  of  capital ; are  none  of  them  little  saints. 
None  has  my  absolute  sympathies.  But  I discriminate  among  the 
different  degrees  of  culpability.  The  bear  defends  and  avenges 
himself,  and  his  stomach  is  easily  satisfied,  while  the  purse  of  the 
usurer  is  one  of  the  three  things  which,  according  to  Solomon,  are 
never  full  enough. 

Some  authors  besides  have  asserted,  and  I do  not  contest  this, 
that  it  is  not  , only  the  passion  for  honey  which  urges  the  bear  to 
seek  the  society  of  bees,  as  a proof  of  which  he  has  been  seen  to 
attack  a swarm  not  yet  provided  with  hive  or  hole.  What  cause 
then  excited  the  bear  to  seek  a quarrel  with  this  vagabond  re- 
public? It  is  this.  The  bear  is  subject  to  a heaviness  of  the 
head  and  comatose  affections,  against  which  the  sting  of  the  bee 
is  an  infallible  specific.  He  suffers,  he  goes  to  seek  his  relief  from 
the  operator  whom  nature  has  advised  him.  ...  If  in  place  of 
having  his  head  heavy,  the  bear  feels  his  stomach  too  much  loaded, 
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he  has  recourse  to  the  ant,  which  produces  on  his  stomach  the  ef- 
fect of  a violent  emetic. 

The  bear  naturally  inhabits  the  same  countries  as  the  chamois 
and  the  isard,  those  where  human  liberty  has  found  its  last  shelter, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned : in  Europe,  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps  of  Helvetia  and  of  Norway,  the  Apennines,  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  the  Hermus ; and  the  dark  forests  of  Poland,  of  Fin- 
land, and  of  Tartary.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  highest  chain  of  the 
Helvetian  Alps  and  of  the  country  best  defended  against  oppression, 
that  the  beast  has  founded  the  city  which  still  bears  its  name 
(Berne),  and  which  has  always  had  the  good  taste  not  to  deny  its 
origin. 

It  is  possible  that  the  principles  of  the  government  of  the  rich 
city  may  have  sometimes  deviated  since  its  foundation,  from  the 
principle  of  pure  Democracy,  which  is  the  beau  ideal  of  govern- 
ment for  the  bears  ; but  such  as  it  is — such,  especially,  as  it  has 
shown  itself  in  recent  circumstances,  the  government  of  Berne  is 
calculated  to  inspire  envy  and  revolutionary  attempts  in  most  of 
the  neighboring  peoples  who  groan  under  tyranny.  The  bear  of 
Berne  has  known  fine  days  ; he  had  his  treasure  before  the  French 
Revolution,  which  ruined  so  many  fortunes.  This  treasure  amount- 
ed to  the  sum  of  60,000  francs  at  the  epoch  when  a victorious 
French  army  entered  this  city  and  captured  it.  The  Bear  Martin, 
first  of  the  name,  was  one  of  the  glories  of  this  city. 

When  the  richest  spoils  of  Venice  and  of  Rome  were  carried  off 
to  the  Louvre,  it  was  natural  that  the  bear  Martin  should  also  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  his  country  and  assist  in  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
querors of  Helvetia.  It  is  this  bear  who  was  the  principal  actor  in  a 
sanguinary  drama.  One  fine  moonlight  night,  toward  the  last  days 
of  the  empire,  a veteran  kept  guard  alone  and  silently  near  the  ken- 
nel of  the  bear  Martin.  By  this  deceptive  light  the  old  warrior 
thought  he  saw  at  the  bottom  of  the  fosse  a six  livre  piece : it 
was  only  a button,  a vile  and  contemptible  button ! . . But  the 

demon  of  gold,  who  never  lets  slip  his  prey,  urged  the  unhappy 
man  to  violate  his  countersign : he  went  to  seek  a ladder,  and  de- 
scended to  the  spot.  Alas ! he  had  reckoned  without  his  host. 
Suddenly  awaked,  and  at  this  undue  hour,  by  a strange  individual 
17 
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whom  he  did  not  know,  and  whose  intentions  naturally  appeared 
suspicious,  Martin,  who  might  have  been  dreaming  of  battle,  leaped 
at  the  throat  of  the  intruder  and  strangled  him,  after  which  he 
scalped  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  savages ; that  is  to  say, 
he  despoiled  him  of  his  locks,  not  without  injury  to  the  skin  of 
the  head.  Now  it  was  this  last  trait  of  vengeance,  misunderstood, 
— this  trait,  so  characteristic,  which  injured  the  bear  in  popular 
opinion,  and  caused  it  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  loved  above  all 
things,  spiced  bread  and  veterans. 

The  ignorant  vulgar  attributed  this  isolated  action  to  the  san- 
guinary humor  of  the  species.  The  warlike  nation  which  adorned 
the  heads  of  its  choice  corps  with  the  bear-skin  hat,  could  not  par- 
don the  poor  animal  for  having  applied  the  lex  talifjnis  to  one  of 
its  warriors.  But  if  the  impartial  judge  considers  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  murder,  the  night  attack,  the  escalade,  the  exag- 
gerated value  that  bear  skins  possessed  at  this  epoch,  when  the 
bear-skin  cap  occupied  so  exalted  a position  in  the  social  order,  he 
will  certainly  admit,  like  me,  the  plea  of  legitimate  defense  for  the 
bear,  and  like  me  he  will  find  him  innocent.  Could  it  be  proved 
that  the  old  soldier  in  question  actually  wore  a bear-skin  cap,  as 
some  aver,  oh ! then  the  innocence  of  the  bear  can  no  longer  be 
questioned — -he  has  no  need  of  an  advocate. 

To  these  attenuating  circumstances,  shall  we  not  also  add  that  of 
the  natural  resentment  which  must  have  risen  to  the  heart  of  the 
beast  at  the  sight  of  that  uniform,  which  recalled  so  cruelly  to  his 
mind  the  misfortunes  of  his  natal  citj^  the  spoliation  of  his  own 
capital,  the  miseries  of  his  expatriation.  Mild  as  was  his  exile  in 
the  French  metropolis,  he  could  not  breathe  there  the  pure  air  of 
his  mountains.  Paris  was  not,  Berne,  and  the  birth  of  his  children 
was  no  longer  as  at  home,  the  subject  of  universal  joy  ! 

The  bear  is  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  in  all  latitudes  : 
at  Borneo  under  the  line,  as  at  Thorneo  near  the  pole ; in  Asia, 
from  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the  Galles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  and  at  Nova  Zembla  ; in  Europe,  from  Cape  Matapan  to  Cape 
North  ; in  America,  from  the  land  of  the  giants  of  Patagonia  to 
that  of  the  dwarf  Esquimaux.  Africa  seems  indeed  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule ; but  I believe  in  the  existence  of  the  African 
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bear,  announced  by  Yirgil,  who  will  yet  be  one  of  these  days  found 
on  some  snowy  mountain-top  in  the  interior  of  this  immense  con- 
tinent, as  we  have  already  recovered  in  Algeria  the  African  Stag, 
mentioned  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  by  the  same  Swan  of  Man- 
tua, and  so  long  denied  by  official  science. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  who  have  always  honored  and  cultivated  the 
chase,  are  the  only  hunters  who  have  regular  arrangements  for  bear 
hunting,  and  have  chased  this  beast  with  horn  and  cry  like  the 
wild  boar  and  the  stag.  Alphonso,  the  eleventh  of  the  name,  who 
has  written  a celebrated  treatise  on  venery,  declares  that  he  pre- 
fers the  bear  hunt  to  all  others.  There  is  mention  in  this  treatise 
of  bears  taken  after  five  days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted  chase. 
Th"  ^ourse  was  managed  like  that  of  the  ten-prong  stag,  by  means 
of  relays.  The  dogs  of  the  royal  pack  had  issued  from  a race  of 
gray  dogs  of  the  mountain  exclusive  to  the  peninsula,  the  ances- 
tors probably  of  the  present  famous  shepherd  dogs  of  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

The  death  fight  of  the  bear  is  always  a drama  of  moving  pas- 
sages, and  largely  watered  with  blood.  As  the  bear  does  not  kill 
the  dead,  the  man  in  ambush  has  the  resource  of  abusing  this  gen- 
erosity of  the  animal  by  casting  himself  to  the  earth  and  counter- 
feiting death.  It  is  only  necessary  in  this  case  to  hold  one’s  breath 
perfectly,  and  to  play  one’s  part  as  a corpse  to  the  end,  for  the 
bear  is  a beast  of  nice  senses,  to  whom  it  is  not  sufficient  for  you  to 
say  that  you  are  dead,  to  inspire  him  with  faith  in  your  assertions ; 
the  bear  will  smell  a body  close  so  as  to  assure  himself  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  decease  by  his  nose,  by  his  eyes,  by  his  hands.  It  has 
fared  ill  with  some  who  were  acquainted  with  the  stratagem,  for 
not  showing  enough  malleability  under  the  paw  of  the  examiner — • 
for  not  allowing  themselves  to  be  turned  and  fumbled  with  gra- 
ciously. Another,  on  the  contrary,  once  perished  for  having  shown 
too  much  co-operation  in  the  affair ; the  bear  having  at  his  dispo- 
sition a human  body  which  rolled  so  well,  amused  himself  with 
very  gently  rolling  it  to  the  edge  of  a precipice,  and  giving  it  a 
plunge  of  1200  feet. 

Argotes,  of  Molina,  relates  that  in  one  of  these  august  hunts,  at 
which  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  King  Philip  II.  assisted,  a 
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bear  was  seen  to  carry  an  unfortunate  hunter  to  the  highest  point 
of  a rock  and  to  precipitate  him  from  it  in  full  view  of  the  whole 
retinue.  The  same  author  tells  us  of  that  noble  defense  of  a bear, 
who  seeing  himself  attacked  by  a great  number  of  dogs  and  a 
hail  of  arrows,  backed  himself  up  against  a rock,  picked  up  the 
arrows  that  were  shot  at  him,  and  hurled  them  with  remarkable 
coolness  against  those  who  had  shot  them.  There  is  something 
similar  to  this  in  the  authentic  narrative  of  the  famous  bear-hunt, 
near  Oleron  in  Berne,  in  1781,  where  a bear,  wounded  by  several 
balls,  killed  half  a dozen  of  the  marksmen  and  tore  his  gun  from 
the  hands  of  another  who  was  aiming  at  him.  Since  the  inven- 
tion of  fire-arms,  however,  the  bear-hunt  has  lost  immensely,  both 
in  danger  and  dramatic  interest. 

It  is  now  a -chase  as  prosaic  as  that  of  the  wild  boar,  and  much 
less  amusing,  for  dogs  are  rarely  employed  in  it.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  wounded  animal  turns  against  the  maiksman, 
and  if  he  loses  his  presence  of  mind,  or  is  not  succored  in  time, 
the  beast  avenges  himself ; but  the  examples  of  those  desperate 
struggles  in  articulo  mortis^  on  the  brink  of  abysses,  unfortunate- 
ly become  rarer  every  day. 

Bears  have  scarce  been  seen  for  the  last  hundred  years  in  the 
Yosges  or  the  Jura,  or  among  the  Apennines,  and  we  may  pre- 
dict at  no  distant  day  their  disappearance  from  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps. 

To  arrest  this  destruction — to  give  a truce  from  this  persecu- 
tion, there  must  first  be  an  arrest  in  the  advancement  of  the  cit- 
izen power,  which  is  formalized  by  the  institution  of  the  bear- 
skin cap,  and  nothing,  alas  ! presages  the  speedy  disappearance 
of  this  monstrous  head-dress,  so  heating  and  heavy  for  the  grena- 
dier of  the  National  Guards,  and  so  fatal  to  the  bear. 

The  bear  has  not  always  been  confined  to  snowy  mountains.  It 
seems  to  have  flourished  on  the  banks  of  the  Oise  in  France  in  the 
time  of  the  Merovingians. 

The  forest  of  Bearfield  is  situated  at  the  northern  extreme  of 
that  delta,  full  of  game,  which  the  rivers  of  the  Oise  and  the  Aisne 
form  before  uniting.  It  has  seen  fine  days  before  and  since  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans.  It  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  French 
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pheasant.  This  forest  forms  part  of  a thick  mass  of  forests  which 
covers  the  left  bank  of  the  Oise,  in  an  extent  of  more  than  sixty- 
five  thousand  acres,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  beams,  like  a dia- 
mond encased  in  emerald,  the  royal  villa  of  Compeigne.  It  is 
the  only  canton  of  France  which  still  translates  the  Commentaries 
of  Caesar  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  Gaul  of  the  Druids. 

It  is  only  there  and  at  Fontainbleau  that  we  meet  still  with  sec- 
ular forests  dying  their  beautiful  death,  giant  trees  whose  heads 
age  ■ has  bared,  and  whose  long  gaunt  arms,  favorite  perches  of 
the  doves,  rise  above  the  surrounding  foliage  like  the  high  top- 
masts of  a vessel  swallowed  up  in  an  ocean  of  verdure.  Among 
those  crowned  heads  whose  birth  remounts  to  the  advent  of  the 
first  Capet,  there  were  some  which  could  boast  of  having  assisted 
in  their  infancy  in  the  hunts  of  the  bison,  the  bear,  and  the  aurochs  ; 
the  only  three  things  of  the  middle  age  that  we  can  reasonably 
regret. 

And  the  legend  on  this  point,  in  accordance  with  analogy,  re- 
lates, that  the  bear  which  peopled  the  solitudes  of  Gaul  before 
the  invasion  of  Christianity,  did  not  see  with  pleasure  the  es- 
tablishment of  man  in  his  neighborhood,  and  that  he  worked  with 
all  his  power  to  hinder  him.  So  that  one  fine  morning,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise,  one  of  these  mischievous  beasts  had  the  inhuman- 
ity to  unharness  a yoke  of  oxen  which  had  been  prepared  to  trace 
the  first  furrow  in  the  virgin  soil  of  a denuded  forest.  The  mur- 
derer carried  the  slaughtered  ox  to  his  cave. 

But  a bear  and  an  ox  do  not  go  off  in  that  fashion,  one  carrying 
the  other,  without  leaving  some  traces  of  their  passage  through  the 
brushwood,  besides,  the  robber  who  reckoned  on  impunity,  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal  his  tracks,  an  imprudence  which  ruined  him. 
He  found  indeed  that  chance  had  led  that  very  day  to  this  place  a 
pious  personage,  beloved  of  God,  who  called  himself  Saint  Medard, 
Bishop  of  Soissons,  the  same  who  makes  it  rain  so  much. 

The  news  of  the  attack  reached  him  before  the  body  of  the 
victim  was  entirely  consumed.  The  worthy  bishop  eagerly  seized 
this  admirable  occasion  to  perform  one  of  those  miracles  v/liich 
are  so  efficacious  in  making  proselytes  during  the  infancy  of  re- 
ligions. He  repairs  to  the  scene  of  the  accident,  follows  the  beast 
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by  his  track,  penetrates  into  his  den,  advises  him,  appeals  to  his 
feelings,  and  after  having  rebuked  him  severely  for  his  gluttony, 
announces  to  him,  that  the  Lord,  as  a punishment  for  his  crime, 
condemns  him  to  replace  at  the  plow  the  innocent  ox  which  he 
had  traitorously  slain.  Then  taking  by  the  ear  the  intimidated  and 
docile  bear,  he  conducted  him  to  the  field  of  labor,  amid  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  enthusiastic  crowd,  which  did  not  ask  so  much  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity.  History  adds  that  the  beast  thus 
subdued  by  the  word  of  the  holy  man,  long  edified  the  country  by 
its  exemplary  conduct  and  its  zeal ; and  that  it  always  lived  in 
good  understanding  with  its  companion  in  labor. 

Happy  times,  when  faith  produced  such  miracles  ! Try  then  to 
impose  similar  penitences  on  the  ferocious  beasts  of  our  own  day. 
It  was  the  least  that  could  be  looked  for  from  the  piety  of  the 
faithful,  that  it  should  consecrate  by  some  monument  the  memory 
of  so  remarkable  an  event.  A church  was  then  built  on  the  very 
spot  where  Saint  Medard  had  worked  his  miracle,  on  the  field 
plowed  by  the  bear,  thence  the  name  of  Bearfield. 

We  see  with  what  docility  the  bears  of  the  Catholic  legend  en- 
due the  harness  of  the  plow  when  they  are  required  by  holy  per- 
sonages. The  heretic  chronicles  ; the  Muscovite,  the  Asiatic,  the 
Indian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  American  ; cite,  like  the  Catholic  and 
the  Greek,  respectable  witnesses,  all  attesting,  if  not  the  high  in- 
telligence of  the  bear,  at  least  the  quietude  of  his  character,  his 
good-nature  and  his  credulity. 

The  Pagan  mythology  knew  well  what  it  was  about  when  it 
metamorphosed  into  bears  the  young  hunter.  Areas,  and  his  mother, 
and  gave  them  a place  of  honor  in  the  heavens,  charging  them  to 
serve  as  guides  to  those  who  wander  at  night  over  land  and  sea. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

THE  CHASE  WITH  HOUHDS. 

THE  HARE. THE  STAG.— THE  FALLOW-DEER. THE  ROEBUCK. THE 

WILD  BOAR. THE  WOLF. THE  FOX. 

THE  HARE. 

This  is  the  type  of  the  victim  species. 

The  enemies  of  the  hare  are  all  the  carnivora  of  the  forests  and 
the  air,  besides — Man.  The  little  weasel,  and  even  the  rabbit, 
make  war  on  it.  It  is  the  emblem  of  the  inferior  races,  reduced 
to  helotism,  and  condemned  by  the  right  of  the  stronger  to  pay 
with  its  blood,  tribute  to  the  pleasure  of  the  conquerors.  God  has 
given  the  unhappy  creature,  to  preserve  it  from  the  innumerable 
chances  of  destruction  which  threaten  it,  first,  fecundity,  the  sad 
privilege  of  misery ; then,  swiftness  to  fly,  and  cunning  to  foil  its 
persecutors  on  the  trace.  The  hare  is  well  armed,  like  the  rat  and 
the  squirrel,  with  powerful  incisors,  which  it  might  use  against  its 
executioners  ; but  demoralization,  the  forced  consequence  of  con- 
tinued misfortune,  has  taken  from  it  even  the  consciousness  of  its 
means.  It  uses  its  natural  arms  only  against  its  own  species,  like 
the  slave,  and  seeks  safety  only  in  flight. 

The  hare  is  cut  out  for  running ; its  Latin  name  lejpus,  is  only 
the  contraction  of  the  two  words  levis  pes — light  foot.  The  dis- 
proportioned  length  of  its  hind  legs  makes  two  powerful  springs, 
which  are  stretched  out  at  will,  and  which  communicate  to  its  pro- 
gressive motions  an  energetic  impulse.  This  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  hind  quarters  of  the  hare,  permits  it  also  to  climb 
hills  with  the  same  swiftness  that  it  runs  on  a level  surface,  a privi- 
lege which  it  uses  to  gain  an  advance  upon  the  dogs,  especially 
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on  the  greyhound,  the  only  one  of  its  four-footed  enemies  which 
surpasses  it  in  fleetness.  For  the  same  reason,  the  descent  is  un- 
favorable to  it.  Man  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  contriving  any  ve- 
hicle in  imitation  of  the  body  of  the  hare,  or  calculated  to  trans- 
form an  ascent  into  a horizontal  plane  by  the  proportional  height 
added  at  pleasure  to  its  hind  wheels.  The  hare  is  deficient  in  its 
sight ; it  is  gifted  in  recompense  with  an  extreme  fineness  of  hear- 
ing, announced  by  the  long,  quick  moving  ears,  which  seem  to 
replace  the  absent  tail  as  a help  in  its  course. 

It  is  an  animal  of  hot  blood  and  ardent  temperament.  Mater- 
nal love,  alas ! is  the  only  enjoyment  not  forbidden  to  the  poor, 
since  it  costs  nothing.  The  female  of  the  hare  brings  forth  in 
France  about  fifteen  young  every  year,  a litter  every  month,  from 
February  to  All-Saints’  The  male  does  not  eat  them,  so  far 

as  I know,  but  this  opinion  is  much  controverted.  The  slanderers 
of  the  hare,  those  who  accuse  it  of  devouring  its  young,  confess 
nevertheless  that  grave  motives  are  needed,  such  as  the  absolute 
privation  of  the  society  of  the  females,  to  urge  it  to  such  extrem- 
ities. Although  the  species  is  spread  profusely  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  old  and  the  new  continent,  although  it  accommodates 
itself  to  all  zones ; its  true  country  is  the  steppe,  the  boundless  dry 
plains,  where  the  wild  thyme,  the  lavender,  and  odorous  labiated 
plants  grow.  The  hare  does  not  drink ; it  loves  the  open  air, 
the  free  space,  where  the  enemy  is  heard  afar  ofif,  and  there  is  op- 
portunity to  flee.  It  perishes  of  marasmus  in  our  too  shady  parks, 
in  proportion  as  the  rabbit  abounds  there. 

None  have  ever  been  preserved  at  Yincennes.  The  hare  would 
only  take  refuge  in  the  forests  during  the  hard  freezes  of  winter, 
if  the  persecutions  of  man  did  not  render  the  shelter  of  the  brush- 
wood absolutely  necessary  to  it;  for  the  brush  is  no  quiet,  pleas- 
ant abode  for  the  fearful  animal  which  hears  enemies  everywhere ; 
for  v/hich  the  least  noise  of  the  wind  through  the  leaves  is  a sub- 
ject of  alarm,  and  which  has  reason  to  fear  an  assassin  posted  in 
ambuscade  behind  each  bush.  When  the  leaves  fall,  in  the  first 
freezes  of  October,  all  the  hares  abandon  the  brushwood  for  the 
plain.  The  hunters  know  4;his  well,  and  it  is  a fine  season  for  a 
clear  chase  with  dogs. 
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The  hare  prefers  grain-fields  for  its  dwelling  and  nourishment. 
The  green  stalk  of  the  wheat,  of  barley  and  of  oats,  in  grain,  are 
its  most  savory  meats.  This  passion  for  the  stalk  of  cereals  some- 
times becomes  quite  mischievous.  In  many  parts  of  Russia,  in 
Crimea  of  the  Ukraine,  gi’eat  proprietors  have  a special  servant 
for  the  destruction  of  hares. 

The  chase  of  the  hare  with  running  dogs  is  most  amusing  and 
interesting  of  all.  I know  no  enjoyment  like  a mountain  hare 
chase  in  the  fine  days  of  October,  nor  any  concert  preferable  to 
the  unison  of  twelve  full-voiced  hounds,  capable  of  forcing  their 
hare  in  two  or  three  hours.  Oh  ! how,  of  all  the  paradises  that  I 
know  of,  I would  choose,  if  it  were  given  me,  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  of  the  red-skins  of  the  great  lakes,  those  forests  of  the 
great  Manitou,  where  the  elect  throng  in  to  eternal  view  halloos. 
The  scent  of  the  hare  is  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  roebuck,  and 
not  so  well  adapted  to  the  nose  of  dogs  spoiled  by  hunting  fox- 
es, and  other  strong  smelling  varmint.  Such  hounds  become 
like  topers,  whose  palates,  burned  by  alcohol,  grow  insensible  to 
the  fine  aroma  of  the  Yougeot,  or  Lafitte  wines.  Every  dog 
which  has  hunted  the  fox  successfully  is  liable  to  quit  the  track 
of  the  hare.  I permit  my  hare  hounds  no  other  distraction  than 
the  chase  of  the  roebuck,  and  this  is  a license  forbidden  by  great 
hare  hunters.  But  a pack  which  suffices  for  the  hare  will  not 
alw^ays  answer  for  the  roebuck,  which  possesses  the  most  solid 
hamstring  of  any  beast  after  the  wolf.  It  commonly  requires  the 
employment  of  relays,  like  that  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  stag. 
In  hunting  the  roebuck  then  with  a pack  of  hare  hounds,  it  is 
understood  that  the  hunters  have  the  right  to  use  their  guns. 

The  delicacy  of  the  scent  requires  proportionally  in  chasing  the 
hare,  a time  and  country  expressly  adapted. 

The  heats  of  summer  spoil  a dog’s  nose ; the  south  wind  also ; 
sharp  freezes  poison  the  earth ; rain  drowns  the  scent ; strong 
herbs  and  dung  absorb  it ; a wet  loam  boots ; that  is,  that  the 
hare’s  foot  being  furnished  with  hairs,  carries  after  it  the  mud 
impregnated  with  the  scent,  and  baffles  the  dogs  about  its  pas- 
sage. The  true  season  for  coursing  the  hare  is  from  the  equi- 
nox of  September  to  the  twentieth  of  November,  then  skipping 
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the  freezes,  again  from  February  till  April ; but  females  are  preg- 
nant from  early  in  February,  and  should  be  respected.  The  best 
wind  for  the  hare  hunt  is  neither  very  raw  or  dry ; the  best 
ground  that  of  heath  and  waste  lands,  a firm  sandy  soil,  where 
the  water  does  not  remain. 

Argillaceous  earths,  especially  white  clay ; vineyard  land, 
strongly  manured  and  soggy,  make  the  hunter  and  dogs  des- 
perate. When  you  wish  to  purchase  a pack  of  hare  hounds, 
try  it,  if  possible,  in  such  places,  and  do  not  quarrel  about  the 
price  if  they  pass  this  trial  honorably  ; but  do  not  be  too  quickly 
fascinated  by  the  most  brilliant  conduct  across  heaths,  stubble, 
and  brushwood. 

To  all  the  difficulties  proceeding  from  the  atmosphere,  and  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  add  the  manifold  tricks  of  the  animal,  and 
you  will  understand  the  reason  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
amateur  holds  the  hare  hunt.  I esteem  the  perfect  hare  dog 
equal  in  value  to  the  best  wolf  dog.  The  latter  only  needs  blood, 
a hamstring,  and  courage ; the  former  also  a bit  of  genius,  besides 
the  love  of  the  thing,  the  passion  of  the  artist.  No  one  knows 
what  ingenious  combinations,  and  learned  calculations,  a hare 
hound  enters  into  in  guessing  some  new  stratagem.  I was  two 
years  in  Burgundy,  at  the  head  of  six  running  dogs  which  hunted 
only  the  liare^  and  forced  nine  out  of  ten  within  three  or  four 
hours,  in  every  wind  that  could  blow,  and  whom  I respected  too 
much  to  help  them  with  my  gun.  At  most,  did  I allow  myself 
to  bring  them  the  concurrence  of  my  experience  when  they  were 
at  fault. 

They  were  small  and  delicately  framed  ; not  at  all  striking  in 
their  appearance,  but  real  treasures  for  their  hamstrings,  for  per- 
severance, and  keeping  the  track.  Why  has  God,  who  has  given 
man  but  one  friend,  the  dog,  not  equalized  the  duration  of  their 
lives,  that  at  the  end  of  their  career  the  two  friends  might  be 
inclosed  in  the  same  tomb  ? 

A very  sensible  person,  in  whose  presence  I once  expressed  this 
painful  regret,  observed  that  if  the  dog  lived  eighty  years,  like 
man,  and  was  the  same  proportion  of  this  time  in  developing  his 
intelligence,  it  would  perhaps  be  he  who  would  hold  us  in  lease. 
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Then  what  God  has  done  is  well  done.  A chapter  on  the  tricks 
of  the  hare  would  never  end  if  I pretended  to  expose  them  all, 
since  they  necessarily  vary  with  the  territory,  the  climate,  and  the 
disposition  of  places.  The  least  accident  in  the  soil,  a fresh  dug 
pit,  a recent  land-slip,  a tree  felled  by  the  axe,  or  blown  down  in  a 
storm,  every  thing  affords  matter  for  stratagems  to  the  hare — • 
every  new  phenomenon  suggests  an  idea  to  it.  It  has  not  studied 
the  civil  code  ; but  no  legist  knows  better  than  he  does,  the  ob- 
structions which  the  rights  of  individual  property  bring  to  the 
unlimited  liberty  of  the  right  of  the  chase.  He  speculates  on 
these  obstructions ; he  knows  the  inviolability  of  the  citizen’s  dom- 
icile under  the  constitutional  regime  ; he  claims  its  benefit  for  him- 
self whenever  the  occasion  presents  itself ; he  does  not  fear  to  in- 
voke the  right  of  shelter  in  a kitchen-garden  or  a bed  of  flowers 
when  the  pack  presses  him  too  close.  I know  a hare  who  took 
especial  delight  in  spreading  itself  out  and  basking  in  the  sun  at 
the  foot  of  a young  tree,  isolated  in  the  midst  of  a green  lawn,  as 
if  to  try  the  sensibility  of  the  hunter. 

I once  was  caught  myself  by  this  trick.  The  lawn  was  only 
separated  by  a ruined  moat  from  a little  forest  of  roses,  dahlias, 
and  chrysanthemums,  filling  nearly  the  whole  of  a flower-garden,  in 
front  of  a splendid  mansion,  then  confided  in  the  absence  of  its 
masters,  to  the  care  of  some  aged  servants.  The  lawn  seemed 
from  the  house  the  prolongation  of  the  flower-garden,  and  the  tree 
formed  a point  in  the  line  of  view. 

The  animal  must  have  been  perfectljT-  acquainted  with  these  de- 
tails to  affect  the  tranquillity  of  soul  with  which  he  awaited  the 
attack  of  my  dogs.  1 twice  observed  his  tactics  ; he  rose  from  his 
lair  only  after  they  had  approached  so  close  that  the  nearest  was 
within  ten  paces  of  him,  and  the  whole  pack  had  opened  upon  him 
furiously.  Then  our  bedeviled  little  friend  lightly  crossed  the  old 
ditch,  penetrated  under  the  sacred  vaults  of  the  dahlias,  de- 
scribed several  circles  there,  gained  the  steps  of  the  mansion,  then 
gently  insinuated  itself  through  the  narrow  air-hole  of  the  cellar, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  he  went  to  seek  an  asylum  under  piles  of 
barrels.  And  then  such  a row  with  the  dogs  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden,  breaking  through  the  beds,  and  all  the  guardians  of  the 
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place  running  up  armed  with  sickles  and  forks,  swearing,  storm- 
ing, and  stopping  the  dogs,  and  myself  forced  to  an  unreasonably 
large  capitulation  in  specie  in  order  to  extricate  them.  It  was 
not  I who  paid  for  the  broken  dahlias  the  second  time,  but  a 
young  friend  who  did  not  believe  in  the  perfidies  of  the  hare,  and 
who  required  a lesson.  I took  great  care  to  present  the  hare  of 
the  tree  as  a chance  meeting,  not  as  a last  week^s  acquaintance. 

The  African  hare,  which  1 have  hunted  much,  and  which  in- 
habits a country  of  barbarians,  where  the  soil  is  not  appropriated ; 
that  is  to  say,  where  the  right  of  property  does  not  exist,  the  Af- 
rican hare  has  none  of  those  tricks  which  smell  of  the  Norman : 
he  is  a rabbit  for  his  innocence. 

The  civilized  hare  knows  also,  on  the  end  of  his  nails,  the  flora 
and  the  geology  of  the  district  which  it  inhabits,  and  what  strong 
herb  burns  the  nose  of  the  dogs,  and  what  soils  least  preserve  the 
track.  He  draws  an  immense  profit  from  these  studies.  It  is 
also  certain  that  hares  communicate  to  each  other  the  different 
notions  which  they  have  acquired,  as  dp  those  old  wolves  who 
teach  their  cubs  how  dangerous  it  is  to  trifle  with  fire-arms. 

I have  seen  during  one  month,  ten  hares  of  the  same  district  re- 
sort to  the  same  stratagem ; and  this  was  no  classic  method  in  use 
by  all  the  hares  of  polished  education  in  France  and  Navarre. 
The  stratagem  was  local,  and  required  a complete  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  places.  It  was  a narrow  bed  of  white 
clay,  the  only  one  which  existed  in  the  country,  and  which  had  to 
be  gained  across  a thousand  obstacles  at  the  foot  of  a rapid  as- 
cent, sometimes  a league  from  the  place  it  was  started.  Then  the 
beast  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  poisoned  zone,  multiplying  in 
its  rapid  ascent  bounds  and  side-leaps  to  conceal  its  path  ; come 
at  last  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  an  old  marl-pit, 
hung  round  below  with  tufts  of  junipers  ; it  adjusted  the  bushes 
to  conceal  its  passage,  and  from  the  height  of  the  vertical  wall, 
sprang  desperate,  headlong  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

The  trick  was  so  well  known  that  we  habitually  assigned  the 
post  of  the  marl-pit  to  the  novices  of  our  party — to  collegians  in 
vacations,  who  made  their  first  hunting  campaigns  with  us. 
Have  they  failed  us  ! But  at  least  they  have  given  me  the  occa- 
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sion  to  remark  that  a hare,  well  practiced  in  his  tricks,  did  not 
derange  his  tactics  on  account  of  a collegian’s  shot.  Nothing  is 
still  more  common  in  flat  and  well- watered  countries  than  that  fa- 
mous trick  of  the  willow,  which  so  often  recurs  in  the  histories  of 
wonderful  hunts. 

Some  willow-trees  here  hanging  in  melancholy  postures,  are 
used  as  natural  bridges  in  crossing  streams.  The  hare  when 
hard  run  and  at  a loss  where  to  turn,  often  seeks  shelter  on  the 
worm-eaten  trunk  of  these  trees.  It  is  seen  first  to  enter  the 
water,  beat  about  some  time,  then  dart  with  one  leap,  and  with- 
out touching  the  ground,  upon  the  branching  crest  of  the  willow, 
where  it  remains  motionless,  and  lets  itself  be  caught  by  the  hand. 

I have  on  my  conscience  the  murder  of  more  than  one  perched 
hare,  and  of  still  more  rabbits  in  this  position.  The  rabbit  of  the 
isles  of  the  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone,  has  no  other 
shelter  during  inundations  than  the  heads  of  willows.  It  even 
finds  its  table  spread  in  this  comfortable  retreat,  for  the  bark  of  the 
willow  is  a nourishment  much  to  its  taste. 

Thus  the  existence  of  the  hare  is  but  a perpetual  series  of  anx- 
ieties and  of  terrors — of  machinations  and  stratagems. 

There  is  but  one  being,  the  criminal  and  charming  wife,  whose 
lot  here  below  is  more  worthy  of  pity.  Vita  leporis ! it  was  for 
the  ancients  the  expression  of  supreme  misery. 

The  hare  knows  so  well  that  the  least  carelessness  in  its  con- 
duct may  expose  it  to  the  most  vexatious  consequences — that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  acts  of  its  daily  existence  that  it  does  not 
calculate  and  weigh.  If  it  was  born  in  the  forest,  and  makes  the 
bush  its  habitual  residence,  it  will  take  great  care  to  cut  itself 
only  one  path  for  going  and  coming,  so  as  to  take  up  as  little 
room  in  the  country  as  possible.  For  fear  that  the  least  blade  of 
heath  or  thorn  should  tear  off  a bit  of  its  fur,  and  thus  betray  the 
road  to  its  lair,  it  carefully  frees  this  road  from  every  plant  that 
obstructs  it.  It  shears  and  combs  every  thing  down  close,  and 
the  same  for  its  cross-cuts  through  the  barley  and  wheat. 

Alas  ! this  excess  of  precaution  is  precisely  what  ruins  it.  Man, 
recognizing  by  these  signs  the  habitual  passage  of  the  hare,  here 
spreads  his  treacherous  snares,  and  the  fox,  most  terrible  enemy 
18 
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after  man,  ambuscades  in  the  neighborhood  to  catch  the  poor 
animal  on  its  escape  from  another  fox. 

The  manoeuvres  of  a hare  flying  before  the  hounds,  may  be  ob- 
served either  from  the  top  of  a hill,  or  by  following  its  tracks  on 
the  snow.  Whoever  has  thus  observed  it,  will  remember  the  sud- 
denly-increased dimensions  of  the  animal’s  leaps  at  the  moment  it 
nears  the  goal.  The  winter  snow  reveals  exactly  the  daily  cus- 
tom of  the  hare.  Its  return  to  its  lair  is  constantly  preceded  by 
these  prodigious  bounds — invariably  terminated  by  a side  leap, 
which  brings  it  to  the  place  it  has  chosen  for  the  day.  These 
enormous  bounds  and  side  leaps  explain  the  difficulty  in  ap- 
proaching the  hare,  and  why  the  dogs  whine  with  impatience 
around  the  animal  so  long  without  knowing  whence  to  start  it. 

Follow  the  hare  as  it  leaves  the  lair  coming  out  upon  the  plain 
to  make  its  first  circuit. 

The  circuit  is  a sort  of  half  circle  about  a thousand  yards  in  di- 
ameter, which  the  animal  describes  around  the  point  of  departure. 

More  than  once  in  frosty  weather  we  have  seen  an  old  buck  hare, 
escaped  from  many  dangers,  draw  before  him  points  of  from  five 
to  seven  thousand  yards,  and  throw  dogs  and  masters  off  the  track 
by  these  unexpected  stratagems,  but  this  is  rare.  In  this  first  cir- 
cuit the  hare  has  not  even  thought  of  profiting  by  its  wits — the 
danger  is  not  pressing.  Only  one  thing  is  essential  ; to  know  the 
character  and  the  legs  of  its  enemies,  so  as  to  proportion  its  de- 
fense to  their  means  of  attack.  You  see  how  it  stops  every  hund- 
red paces  in  the  plain,  its  ears  erect  to  calculate  the  swiftness  of 
the  pack,  and  the  ferocity  of  their  intentions,  as  the  tone  of  their 
voices  nears  and  swells. 

If  he  has  to  do  only  with  the  crooked  legs  of  bassets,  he  shows 
his  contempt  for  this  race  of  tortoises,  by  gamboling  before  them 
or  even  squatting  in  the  first  furrow.  Many  and  many  a cunning 
hare  has  fallen  a victim  to  its  contempt  for  the  crooked-legged 
bassets.  I would  prefer  them  to  the  most  magnificent  races  in 
hunting  with  a gun. 

The  hunter  profits  by  the  carelessness  of  the  hare,  which  plays 
before  the  basset,  to  murder  it.  The  basset  spares  man ; it  forms 
a pack  for  hunters  not  overstocked  with  cash.  If  the  pursuit 
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is  swifter,  the  voices  of  the  dogs  sharper ; the  hare  adopts  other 
tactics.  It  will  not  do  now  to  stop  fifty  paces  before  the  dogs, 
or  to  trot  off  before  them,  displaying  its  graces.  With  these  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost  in  idle  drollery.  He  must  deploy  his  talents 
with  all  haste,  and  above  all  economize  his  means.  The  hare’s 
plan  is  already  settled  in  his  head. 

He  will  profit  by  his  five  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  dogs 
to  play  his  fiist  trick.  On  the  other  side  of  the  little  wood  where 
he  was  started,  and  to  which  he  has  returned,  lies  a high  road, 
much  frequented  on  market-days,  where  the  hare’s  footprints  will 
be  effaced  and  his  scent  lost. 

He  crosses  it,  he  passes  down  a few  moments,  keeping  well  in 
the  dust : he  returns  in  his  track  so  as  better  to  conceal  his  route ; 
finally  he  leaves  the  road  by  a side  leap,  much  below  the  place 
where  he  entered.  The  pack  has  already  hieroglyphics  to  guess 
for  full  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  hare  will  profit  by  this  pause  to 
take  breath,  and  place  himself  at  a proper  distance  to  judge  the 
effect  first,  well.  Perhaps  it  might  have  succeeded  well ; but, 
alas  ! indiscreet  tongues  have  revealed  the  tactics  of  the  fugitive, 
and  the  place  where  he  is  concealed.  Besides,  one  dog  of  brains, 
a griffon  of  Vendee,  has  not  been  cheated  by  all  these  subterfuges 
of  going  and  coming,  and  has  not  quitted  the  true  path  a single 
second,  and  behold  the  whole  pack  now  gathered  about  him  ; there 
is  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  run  across  the  meadow.  A cloud  of 
dust  rising  yonder,  happily  announces  the  presence  of  a flock  of 
sheep.  There  is  still  an  opportunity  to  mix  his  track  with  that  of 
all  these  beasts,  and  to  slip  into  the  midst  of  them,  so  as  after- 
ward to  escape  unperceived  by  favor  of  the  tumult,  and  to  gain 
the  neighboring  hillock.  Soon  done  as  thought.  Unfortunately 
every  shepherd  is  somewhat  of  a poacher,  and  every  sheep-dog 
somewhat  of  a hare-dog ; our  beast  has  been  perceived  by  the 
shepherd  and  his  dogs,  and  there  is  an  accent  in  the  voice  of  the 
dog,  who  opens,  which  does  not  permit  any  mistake  as  to  the 
sense  of  his  words,  and  which  every  dog  understands — the  game 
is  up  a second  time.  Du  Fouilloux  relates  having  followed  and 
caught  in  a sheep-fold,  a hare,  which  he  had  not  been  able  to 
chase  from  the  midst  of  the  flock. 
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Meanwhile,  the  hare  has  kept  its  advance ; it  has  already  gain- 
ed the  hillside,  while  the  dogs  are  still  entangled  with  the  flock. 
This  hillside  is  planted  with  vines,  strongly  manured  and  set  in  es- 
paliers facing  the  wind.  The  persevering  dogs  of  Vendee  are  tall 
and  must  pay  pretty  dear  for  this  advantage.  The  hare  takes  great 
care  to  keep  all  the  hedges  in  its  way,  and  slips  under  all  the  low- 
est gaps  of  the  treliice.  The  dogs  of  Vendee  will  supple  their 
spines  at  this  manoeuvre,  but  more  than  one  will  howl  with  impo- 
tent rage  before  reaching  the  last  barrier.  If  the  hare  had  been 
wise,  he  would  not  have  budged  from  this  formidable  position,  his 
future  would  have  been  secure,  but  he  has  contented  himself  wiih 
giving  his  enemies  a thread  to  twist  over  in  the  accursed  pass.  He 
has  been  wrong.  While  our  brave  Vendeeans  contend  with  the 
treliice  which  bars  their  way,  and  cut  themselves  a passage  with 
their  jaws,  the  hare,  lying  snug  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  under  the 
wind,  amid  a great  wood  which  crowns  the  hill,  ruminates  new 
tricks.  Jump  for  it,  then  ! for  there  is  the  infernal  voice  of  the 
griflbn  nearer  and  nearer,  and  already  sounding  beneath  the  vaults 
of  the  forest. 

But  had  not  this  annoying  explorer  incidentally  to  take  a fa- 
tiguing promenade  through  the  quagmires,  the  holms  and  thorns 
with  which  this  crest  is  sown  ? Doubtless,  but  the  Satanic  griffon 
has  divined  the  enemy’s  thought,  and  calling  to  his  aid  his  expe- 
rience as  a lime-hound,  he  turns  the  skirts  of  the  quagmire,  first  to 
inquire  whether  the  hare  remained  there,  and  he  meets  nose  to 
nose  with  the  latter  from  the  moment  when  he  issues  from  the  last 
ditch.  Disappointed  so  abruptly  in  his  legitimate  hopes  of  a res- 
pite, our  hare  begins  to  disquiet,  himself  seriously,  and  in  the  trou- 
ble of  his  ideas,  seeks  safety  of  his  heels.  Vain  attempt.  The 
hamstrings  of  the  griffon  and  those  of  his  comrades  seem  to  double 
in  strength  and  elasticity  in  proportion  as  his  own  give  out. 

Already  more  than  an  hour  without  interruption  this  hare-brain- 
ed chase  has  lasted ; he  must  however  rest  or  perish,  for  the  pack 
gains  and  gains — five  minutes  more  and  all  will  be  over.  In  this 
frightful  perplexity  our  hare  remembers  to  have  seen  in  this  neigh- 
borhood that  very  morning  one  of  his  companions  in  persecution 
withdraw  to  a clump  of  brushwood  which  he  knows.  Selfishness 
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is  of  all  conditions,  of  poverty  as  of  wealth,  of  weakness  as  of 
strength ; as  a last  resource  he  turns  about,  and  dashes  into  the 
midst  of  this  clump,  spending  his'  last  force  in  an  enormous  leap. 
The  pack,  as  it  comes  up  to  the  scene  of  this  manoeuvre,  scents 
around  the  bushes — the  fresh  hare  escapes,  the  hunted  one  lies  still. 
The  pack,  carried  away  by  the  sight  of  the  new  game,  opens  in 
triumph.  . 

The  danger  is  passed  for  this  time,  and  our  sly  friend  already 
silently  congratulates  himself  on  the  success  of  his  trick.  Illusion 
too  promptly  removed ! A voice,  a single  voice  dissents  from  the 
triumphant  concert  of  the  pack ; but  it  is  that  of  the  griffon. 

The  intelligent  child  of  Yendee  has  not  long  taken  the  slip,  he 
has  soon  perceived  the  imposture ; the  trail  of  a hare  which  has 
been  hunted  two  hours  has  not  so  decided  a scent  as  that  of  a 
fresh  hare ; there  is  some  deviltry  under  this,  and  immediately  the 
griffon  turns  back  toward  the  place  whence  the  last  hare  started. 
He  has  it.  The  pack  rallies  to  the  call  of  its  chief.  The  close  of 
the  drama  is  all  within  sight,  a long  and  cruel  death  cry. 

But  all  dogs  are  not  griffons  of  Yendee,  cut  out  on  the  pattern 
of  this  fellow,  and  three  fourths  of  the  hares  would  escape  were 
it  not  for  an  instinct  they  have  to  die  where  they  were  born. 
They  will  not  run  off  very  far  from  their  lair,  and  which  allows 
the  hunter  to  observe  their  manoeuvres  from  a distance,  and  to 
aid  the  sagacity  of  the  hounds  in  putting  them  upon  the  track 
agaifl  and  redeeming  their  mistakes ; this  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  hares  are  caught  and  killed,  even  with  bad  dogs. 

The  hare  chase  with  setters,  on  the  plain,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, is  not  worth  special  mention.  To  fire  upon  a hare  which 
a dog  shows  you,  and  which  runs  from  between  your  legs,  is  no 
chase.  The  chase  in  winter  requires  more  science  and  skill ; it  is 
a great  talent  to  know  how  to  approach  a hare,  and  to  see  him  in 
his  lair.  The  chase  in  the  snow,  especially  by  full  moon,  is  a 
real  butchery,  as  well  as  the  battue,  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  dangerous  beasts. 

It  is  known  that  the  hares  of  Mount  Cenis  are  white  in  winter ; 
also  those  of  Norway.  It  is  an  admirable  foresight  of  nature 
which  has  caused  the  poor  animal  to  change  its  coat  with  the 
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seasons,  like  the  earth,  and  that  its  color  should  be  confounded 
with  the  soil  so  as  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  its  numerous  enemies.  I 
have  however  met  with  white  hares  as  well  as  white  partridges 
in  the  environs  of  Paris.  I have  also  seen  a black  hare  from  the 
same  precincts,  and  a colony  of  black  rabbits  in  the  woods  of 
Meudon. 

The  size  of  the  hare  increases  toward  the  north,  and  diminishes 
toward  the  south.  The  hare  of  Algiers  is  hardly  half  as  large  as 
that  of  France.  The  smallest  of  all  is  the  Egyptian,  remarkable 
for  the  prodigious  development  of  its  ears.  The  largest  hares  of 
the  eighty-six  departments  of  France  come  to  us  from  Flanders 
and  Alsace,  the  richest  and  best  cultivated.  The  hare  of  the 
woods  is  generally  stronger  than  that  of  the  plain. 

The  hare  deserves  to  occupy  an  honorable  place  in  the  archives 
of  gastrosophy.  I know  not  why  Moses  should  have  forbidden 
its  flesh,  and  declared  it  impure.  The  Romans,  who  were  great 
eaters,  were  far  from  partaking  this  repugnance,  as  I judge  at 
least  by  these  lines  of  Martial : 

“ Inter  aves  turdus, 

Inter  quadrnpedes  gloria  prima  lepns.” 

THE  STAG. 

Victim  reserved  for  the  honors  of  royal  slaughter,  for  the  beauty 
of  its  body — eternal  object  of  the  cupidity  ;pf  the  pack  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  flesh. 

Noble  and  mild  nature,  victim- creature ; another  beast  of  the 
good  God ! 

For  there  are  beasts  of  the  good  God,  as  there  are  beasts  of 
the  devil.  The  swallow  and  the  w^agtail  are  birds  of  the  good 
God.  The  owl  and  the  kite  are  birds  of  the  devil.  The  fox — 
emblem  of  the  attorney,  and  the  he  goat — emblem  of  brutal  lux- 
ury, proceed  from  Satan ; the  ox  and  the  sheep — emblems  of  the 
exploited  laborer,  proceed  from  the  good  God. 

There  is  also  the  double  doctrine  of  the  good  and  evil  principles. 

There  are  the  apostles  of  the  good  God,  the  Socialists  who 
reclaim  the  right  to  live,  and  who  write  that  happiness  is  the  des- 
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tiny  of  man ; and  the  apostles  of  Satan,  the  Scribes,  who  say  that 
misery  is  the  fatal  lot  of  the  masses,  and  who  sell  their  pen  for 
gold,  and  their  conscience  to  the  stockbrokers. 

Aristotle  has  known  the  passion  of  the  stag  for  tender  and  meh 
ancholy  chants ; he  asserts  the  possibility  of  capturing  it  by  two 
persons  with  a flute.  While  one  of  the  two  companions  keeps 
the  animal  charmed  by  his  melodies,  the  other  approaches  stealth- 
ily from  behind  the  victim,  and  strikes  a knife  into  his  belly.  But 
if  the  stag  loves  rustic  pipes,  like  the  ox,  he  dreads  as  much  the 
warlike  clarion. 

We  have  only  to  consult  the  historical  and  religious  legends  of 
all  peoples  to  recognize  that  the  stag  is  one  of  the  instruments 
whom  God  makes  use  of  to  impart  to  mortals  His  designs  for 
them.  It  was  a wounded  stag  of  Mount  Ida  who  gave  man  the 
first  lesson  in  therapeutics,  and  furnished  him  with  the  recipe  for 
using  the  dictamnus. 

All  ancient,  and  a great  number  of  modern  authors,  who  have 
treated  of  the  stag,  have  spoken  at  length  of  his  wars  with  the 
serpents. 

Analogy  says  well  indeed  that  there  ought  to  be  antipathy  be- 
tween the  noble  quadruped  who  symbolizes  loyalty,  and  the  ven- 
omous reptile  which  symbolizes  perfidy;  but  that  does  not  prove 
to  me  that  the  stag  has  swallowed  all  the  adders  ascribed  to  him. 
I know  dogs,  it  is  true,  that  kill  vipers  for  the  pleasure  of  killing 
them,  and  only  because  they  are  conscious  of  rendering  service  to 
man  by  destroying  evil  beasts ; but  the  dog  is  man’s  police-officer, 
and  the  stag  has  not  been  created  to  ser\^e  as  a duplicate  to  the 
dog.  The  deer  does  destroy  serpents  if  they  come  in  his  way, 
but  the  true  destroyer  of  reptiles,  among  the  quadrupeds,  is  the 
thick-skinned  hog  with  stomach  so  complacent.  Among  the  birds  : 
the  kamichi,  the  secretary,  the  cariama,  the  stork,  the  heron,  the 
ibis  and  the  rock-robin,  or  lizard-eater,  which  impales  its  victims 
upon  thorns. 

But  the  stag  had  from  the  beginning  the  reputation  of  being 
learned  in  medicine  ; the  discovery  of  the  dictamnus,  native  of 
Mount  Ida  was  already  due  to  him,  and  it  was  natural  to  at- 
tribute to  him  many  other  marvelous  inventions.  Thus  the  stag 
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does  not  rest  satisfied  with  tearing  to  pieces  the  snake  that  he  has 
met  on  his  path  and  swallowing  it  tail  foremost,  according  to  an 
invariable  custom.  He  provokes  it  from  the  bottom  of  its  darkest 
caverns ; he  laughs  at  the  nuaiber  of  his  enemies,  and  permits 
them  to  coil  around  him,  for  his  mother  has  confided  to  him  the 
secret  of  an  infallible  specific  against  the  venom  of  their  bites. 
This  secret  consists  very  simply  in  going  down  to  the  first  stream 
where  there  are  crawfish,  and  gargling  his  mouth  with  half  a hund- 
red of  these  Crustacea,  but  without  drinking.  This  last  condition 
is  rigorous,  without  drinking ; if  the  stag  drinks,  he  is  lost.  I do 
not  guarantee  the  infallibility  of  the  above  specific. 

It  is  known  that  in  ancient  medicine  the  powder  of  the  hart’s 
horn  and  that  of  the  hone  of  his  heart  passed  for  alexipharmics, 
tonics  of  high  virtues. 

The  hart’s  horn  is  the  universal  panacea  that  cures  all  ills  pres- 
ent, past,  and  future — relieves  the  pregnant  woman — destroys 
worms  in  the  child,  and  makes  the  old  man  young  again.  The 
Doe  also  possesses  wonderful  remedies  for  a number  of  diseases ; 
she  penetrates  far  into  the  secrets  of  Lucina,  and  knows  pebbles 
that  produce  painless  delivery.  Arab  medicine,  which  would  nev- 
er allow  the  Greek  or  Latin  to  distance  it  on  the  ground  of  won- 
derful secrets,  affirms  that  the  skin  and  the  dung  of  the  Gazelle, 
reduced  to  powder  and  mingled  in  very  small  quantities  in  the 
nourishment  of  a child,  give  him  memory,  spirit,  and  a mild  char- 
acter. It  adds  that  the  best  means  of  curing  women  of  the  pro- 
pensity to  babble  is  to  make  them  eat  from  time  to  time  the  tongue 
of  a gazelle  dried  in  the  oven. 

The  Catholic  faith  has  made  great  use  of  the  stag  to  illustrate 
its  legends.  Saint  Hubert,  the  patron  of  hunters,  owed  his  con- 
version to  a stag. 

Saint  Hubert  was  a gentleman  of  Lorraine  who  abandoned 
himself  to  his  passion  for  the  chase  with  a vehemence  which 
caused  him  completely  to  forget  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  The 
good  God  who  had  designs  upon  him,  and  who  destined  him  to  be 
one  day  the  venerated  standard-bearer  of  the  corporation  of  hunt- 
ers, caused  him  to  meet  one  fine  morning  or  afternoon  with  a stag 
bearing  the  holy  sacrament  on  his  head  in  guise  of  antlers. 
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The  legend  relates  that  the  flames  which  jetted  from  this  lu- 
minous apparatus  were  so  dazzling  that  the  dogs  which  hunted  the 
animal  took  fright  and  renounced  the  deer  hunt  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  The  master  did  better.  AVarned  by  this  brilliant  as- 
surance that  the  Lord  approved  but  moderately  of  his  habitual  oc- 
cupations, he  bid  adieu  to  his  dogs  and  withdrew  to  the  quiet  of  a 
hermitage,  where  he  edified  his  brothers  in  Jesus  by  the  practice 
of  all  Christian  virtues,  dividing  his  time  between  bird-catching, 
prayer,  and  the  preparation  of  his  remedies  against  hydrophobia. 

Who  nursed  the  son  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant  with  the  milk  of 
her  breast  ? A doe  . . . Who  was  in  the  desert  the  consoler  and 
friend  of  that  innocent,  unfortunate  woman,  persecuted  by  a bar- 
barous, suspicious,  and  indelicate  tyrant  ? A doe. 

The  English  poet  Wordsworth  has  consecrated  to  the  doe  one 
of  his  finest  inspirations  in  the  ‘‘White  Doe  of  Rylstone.’’ 

A contract  of  alliance  and  friendship  between  man  and  the  stag 
was  signed  long  ago. 

Pheedrus  speaks  of  it  in  his  fables ; but  if  the  stag  has  always 
scrupulously  respected  it,  it  must  be  confessed  that  man  has  given 
it  many  a scratch  with  his  knife. 

How  often  have  I not  seen,  and  no  later  than  the  last  year,  an 
unfortunate  stag  at  the  end  of  his  speed  and  his  cunning,  misled 
to  seek  a refuge  in  the  abode  of  man,  and  the  latter  plunge  a knife 
into  his  throat,  flay  him,  and  salt  him  afterward  ! Thus  the  vic- 
torious English  one  day  requited  the  confidence  of  the  magnani- 
mous emperor,  who  asked  of  them  a refuge,  and  confined  him  on 
a desert  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  to  perish  there  of  con- 
sumption and  weariness.  The  stag  has  been  gifted  by  the  Su- 
preme Ordainer  with  the  sad  faculty  of  tears. 

The  stag  symbolizes  the  just  man ; the  laborer,  persecuted  by 
the  selfishness  of  great  lords,  and  given  up  to  the  exploitation  of 
all  the  parasitical  agents  of  the  administration  (running  dogs).  And 
this  laborer  is  not  an  ordinary  workman — a simple  operator,  pos- 
sessing his  hands  for  all  his  capital. 

The  stag  works  with  its  head.  It  is  one  of  the  inveterate  stu- 
dents whom  science  rewards  with  thorns,  and  who  perish  miserably, 
like  Solomon  de  Gauss,  for  having  anticipated  the  ideas  of  their  age. 
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How  many  obstacles  for  the  inventor  to  surmount  before  having 
perfected  his  work  ! Then  the  pangs  in  causing  his  discovery  to 
be  accepted.  What  sufferings  swallowed  in  solitude  ! The  in- 
ventor is  also  endowed  with  the  sad  gift  of  tears.  And  the  em- 
blem of  the  persecuted  student,  the  crown  imperial,  bears  these 
tears  congealed  at  the  bottom  of  its  calyx  ! The  stag  brought 
with  him  at  birth  only  the  rudiments  of  his  head-dress,  whose  per- 
fect and  regular  development  represents  the  industrial  series  adorn- 
ed with  its  pivot.  Even  as  the  brain  of  the  inventor  is  every  year 
enriched  by  some  new  acquisitions,  so  the  head  of  the  stag  ought 
to  increase  with  age  by  new  antlers. 

The  brocket,  stag  of  one  year,  replaces  the  fawn  and  the  haire, 
corresponding  to  our  spikebuck  : the  second  head  has  succeeded  to  the 
brocket,  the  third  head  to  the  second;  i\iQ  fourth  head  to  the  third, 
ten  prong  scant ; the  fourth  head  is  the  full  head,  ten  prong. 

Now  each  of  these  metamorphoses  has  been  for  the  unhappy 
beast  a painful  crisis.  It  has  also  been  obliged  to  retire  into  soli- 
tude, and,  far  from  all  inspection,  to  ripen  its  work  in  quiet  (to  re- 
form its  head) ; but  hardly  has  it  reappeared  in  the  lists,  proud 
of  the  new  perfection  of  its  procedures,  when  it  suddenly  finds  it- 
self the  butt  of  the  toothed  arrows  of  envy,  of  the  attacks  of  com- 
petition, of  the  cupidity  of  the  hunters. 

For  the  stag  that  lost  his  horns  in  March  has  re-formed  them  in 
June,  and  this  is  the  season  when  the  pasture  is  dainty,  and  when 
stag  venison  comes  in. 

Tayaut ! Tayaut ! Hear  the  war-cry  of  the  hunters,  and  the 
deafening  noise  of  the  horns. 

It  is  a full  head  that  flies  before  the  pack,  and  for  him  the  era 
of  persecution  opens. 

In  proportion  as  his  head  is  enriched  and  his  noble  brow  made 
illustrious,  so  does  the  number  of  his  persecutors  increase.  So 
long  as  he  was  but  a brocket,  young,  and  carrying  light  weight  of 
science,  the  hunters  hardly  troubled  themselves  about  him.  His 
obscurity  was  his  safety,  and  then  the  weight  of  existence  is  so 
easy  to  bear  in  the  morning  of  life,  and  his  hamstrings  were  so 
strong,  so  supple  ! Wait  till  he  grows,  they  say,  till  he  becomes 
fat  and  heavy,  for  now  the  game  will  hardly  pay.  Then  behold 
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the  brocket  become  the  ten  prong,  attaining  fat  and  weight  with 
age. 

On  sleuth-hounds  and  whippers  in  ! jSTo  more  rest  to  the  beast : 
— his  horns  to  the  rack,  his  flesh  to  the  smoke-house. 

It  is  to  come  to  this  pass  that  the  noble  animal  has  every  year 
re-formed  his  head,  whose  weight  at  last  retards  his  pace.  Unfruit- 
ful work,  like  that  of  the  inventor,  obliged  each  year  to  recom- 
mence his  task  without  being  able  to  conquer  the  misery  in  which 
the  oppression  of  idle  capital — the  oppression  of  the  privileged 
class  invincibly  holds  him.  Laborers — accursed  class — it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  English  Bible  and  Gospel — in  the  commentaries  of  John- 
Baptist  Say,  and  of  Saint  Malthus,  that  you  shall  perish  at  your  task  ; 
that  the  product  of  your  sweats  rightly  belongs  to  your  masters. 
Bend  your  brows  under  the  law  of  the  strongest ; submit  to  the 
decree  of  destiny  : then  the  victims,  discouraged  by  the  futilit}^  of 
their  efforts,  resign  themselves,  or  ask  of  drunkenness  the  momenta- 
ry oblivion  of  their  evils  and  of  their  future.  Then  the  apostles  of  false 
morality,  born  upholders  of  privilege,  and  the  poor  slaves  of  the  shop, 
— the  economists  ; take  their  texts  from  the  brutality  in  which  the  tri- 
umph of  their  doctrines  has  mired  their  victims,  to  thunder  against 
the  innate  immorality  of  the  working  classes.  Then  the  prefect  of 
the  Oise  issues  his  decree  that  the  stag  and  the  roebuck  are  to  be 
ranked  in  the  category  of  pernicious  creatures  ! 

Because  the  poor  beasts  to  which  so  few  pleasures  are  granted 
in  this  world  in  return  for  so  many  sufferings ; because  the  stag, 
the  fallow  deer,  and  the  .roebuck  greedily  browze  in  the  spring 
upon  the  shoots  of  the  young  oaks  which  give  them  a temporary 
exhilaration — a moment  of  careless  gayety,  too  often  expiated  by  a 
terrible  punishment  for  this  single  weakness. 

Covetous  proprietors  of  forests,  unfeeling  administrators,  have 
declared  the  three  innocent  species  duly  attainted  and  convicted 
of  this  original  sin  of  intoxication.  Thus  speak  the  Puritan  minis- 
ters of  England,  of  the  Irish  and  Saxon  proletaries,  a despicable 
crowd,  imbued  with  every  vice. 

Because  the  stag  furiously  seeks  to  forget  his  numerous  vexa- 
tions in  the  distractions  of  love,  they  have  accused  him  of  licen- 
tiousness and  immodesty ; as  if  privation  and  misery  were  not  le- 
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gilimate  excuses  for  all  the  pleasures  of  the  senses ; as  if  it  were 
possible  for  the  poor  to  bring  moderation  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
only  pleasure  that  the  rich  has  not  yet  forbidden  to  him. 

Ah  ! morality  is  easy  to  you,  rich  impotents,  satiated  with  the 
enjoyments  of  lust,  who  can  purchase  with  your  gold  the  caresses 
and  the  flesh  of  the  daughter  of  the  people,  then  abandon  her 
with  your  passing  caprice;  but  let  the  stag  drink  at  your  trough 
and  make  a harem  for  him — you  will  see  that  he  will  no  longer 
scandalize  you  with  his  excesses. 

He  who  drinks  the  best  wine  at  his  pleasure  is  not  apt  to  get 
drunk. 

The  stag  has  never  meditated,  I presume,  over  the  lesson  of  dis- 
cretion inflicted  by  the  chaste  Diana  on  the  hunter  Acteon ; but  I 
ask,  What  is  there  perfect  in  this  world  ? Samson,  Hercules,  and 
M.  De  Turenne  were  noble  heroes,  and  love  also  ruined  them.  Love 
is  the  passion  of  great  hearts.  The  deer  is  spread  over  all  the 
globe  in  different  species,  and  has  for  enemies  all  the  great  flesh- 
eaters,  the  canine  and  feline  races  especially.  In  Persia  and  India 
it  is  hunted  with  the  ounce,  a charming  species  of  tiger,  that  is 
trained  like  a greyhound.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  any  where 
hunted  with  birds,  like  the  gazelle.  Pliny,  however,  asserts  that 
in  his  day  the  eagles  made  havoc  among  the  stags — first  hurting 
their  sight  with  the  dust  of  their  wings,  and  afteiwvard  gouging 
their  eyes  out.  The  lammergeyer  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  has 
been  accused  of  the  same  procedure  to  destroy  the  isard  and  the 
chamois.  I shall  not  dispute  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  although 
many  things  in  natural  history  took  place  in  the  time  of  this  writer 
which  have  not  since  been  observed. 

I have  seen  magpies  and  crows  pursue  leverets  in  our  fields  and 
pick  out  their  eyes.  The  white  falcon  of  Africa,  which  is  no  big- 
ger than  a pigeon,  attacks  the  gazelle,  and  I do  not  see  why  the 
eagle  and  the  lammergeyer  should  not  attack  the  stag  or  the  cha- 
mois in  case  of  emergency.  In  the  forests  of  the  North,  where  the 
stag  disappears  to  give  place  to  the  elk  and  the  reindeer,  the  prin- 
cipal enemies  of  these  two  races  are  the  wolf,  the  glutton,  and  the 
panther ; the  wolf,  which  runs  them  down  like  the  dog,  the  glut- 
ton and  panther,  which  prefer  to  lie  in  ambush  among  the  thick 
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branches  of  the  firs  or  hemlock,  thence  to  fall  down  on  the  prey 
whose  passage  they  watch.  The  bear  has  always  been  more 
dainty  of  strawberries  and  honey  than  of  flesh ; the  stag  and  his 
congenera  have  rarely  had  to  complain  of  him.  I am  not  sorry  to 
find  in  passing  an  occasion  of  bestowing  this  new  certificate  of 
good  life  and  morals  to  a beast  too  much  calumniated. 

Innumerable  herds  of  deer  were  scattered  over  the  soil  of  the 
prairies  and  forests  of  North  America  before  the  fairy  of  industry 
had  with  a touch  of  her  magic  wand  transformed  the  desert  and 
the  solitude  into  populous  cities,  and  planted  the  custom-houses 
of  trade  among  those  swampy  shores  where  musky  alligators  once 
slept  in  the  sun.  The  deer  then  constituted  the  whole  fund  of  social 
wealth,  the  whole  capital  of  the  red  skins,  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic — as  the  bison  that  of  the  red  skins 
of  the  West,  from  the  other  bank  of  that  river  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  was  their  manna  of  the  desert— their  resource 
against  hunger,  the  normal  punishment  of  the  savage  state.  The 
civilized  European,  that  being  beset  with  the  passion  to  grasp  all 
and  destroy  all ; at  the  sight  of  all  this  natural  riches,  took  no  heed 
to  spare  aught.  Exterminators  came  from  all  sides  to  make  war 
on  the  deer  and  the  bison,  and  these  species  would  not  have  out- 
lasted one  century,  had  not  the  spirit  of  conservatism,  inherent  to' 
property,  at  last  whispered  a reasonable  idea  into  the  ear  of  the 
Yankees.  These  inveterate  destroyers  one  day  perceived  that 
they  were  not  the  only  ones  at  the  death  of  the  deer,  but  that  the 
wolf  and  the  panther  were  active  competitors  with  them.  They 
then  declared  war  to  the  death — -the  war  of  competition  against 
these,  and  the  battle  still  lasts,  while  the  deer  has  gained  largely 
from  this  diversion  of  forces.  The  stag  has  played  a groat  part  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  kings  and  nobility  of  France,  hereditary  hunters, 
who  have  consecrated  their  evenings  to  studies  of  the  chase.  But  if 
it  had  fine  days  under  the  old  monarchy,  it  has  fallen  along  with  it, 
dearly  expiating  its  royal  friendships.  In  1789,  as  since  in  1830,  it 
was  the  first  innocent  victim  on  which  the  wrath  of  the  people  fell, 

Quidqitid  delirant  reges  plectuntur  Cervix  the  poet  should  have 
said,  and  not  Achivi ; for  it  is  certain  that  the  people  have  less  to 
siiflfer  from  revolutions  than  the  deer. 
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Why  so  however,  if  the  noble  animal  symbolizes  the  inventor? 

For  a very  simple  reason  ; because  all  the  French  revolutions  in 
which  the  stag  has  suffered,  have  been  juggled  away  by  the  aristo- 
cracy of  capital,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  laborers ; and  that 
for  the  man  of  genius,  for  Moliere,  Riquet,  Perrault,  Monge,  Laplace, 
the  friendship  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  Colbert,  or  of  Napoleon,  is  worth 
much  more  than  the  protection  of  charters  or  constitutions.  The  great 
king,  the  absolute  sovereign,  can  love  progress  but  moderately ; 
but  from  pride,  from  love  of  glory,  he  considers  himself  bound  to 
encourage  science  and  the  fine  arts.  He  endows  the  poet  and  the 
artist  with  rich  pensions,  he  reserves  them  for  the  intellectual  plea- 
sures of  his  court.  The  noblest  and  most  generous  Mecoenas  of 
the  epoch  is  the  Czar  Nicholas  ; and  the  judicious  autocrat  does 
not  confine  himself  to  enrich  and  honor  talent  by  his  munificence. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  rewards  useful  labor  he  ]3roscribes  para- 
sitical industry — he  condemns  tlie  trafficking  Jew  to  work  ! 

The  citizen  government,  whether  monarchy  or  republic,  has  its 
artistic  instincts  less  developed  than  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Ha- 
roun  A1  Raschid,  Soliman,  Louis  XIY.,  or  Nicholas. 

Thus  under  the  ancient  monarchy,  the  deer  knew  not  indigence ; 
the  munificence  of  the  civil  list  piled  for  him  heaps  of  salt— salt, 
emblem  of  purity  and  lustre,  which  defends  the  skin  of  the 
ruminants  against  the  bite  of  the  parasite  tic.  Now  ask  the  in- 
tendant  of  the  civil  list,  what  the  salt  for  the  deer  costs  in  the 
crown  forests. 

Ask  the  Minister  of  the  Intei  ior  and  of  the  fine  arts,  what  La- 
martine, Victor  Hugo,  Chateaubriand,  Eugene  De  la  Croix,  and 
George  Sand  cost  him  annually  : Nothing.. 

The  Stag  is  not  less  ingenious  nor  less  fertile  in  resources  than 
the  hare,  and  their  expedients  are  nearly  the  same.  These  two 
unfortunates  having  been  created  for  martyrdom,  a delicate  ear  and 
nose  have  been  combined  with  their  fleetness,  and  with  the  faculty 
of  combining  plans  of  defensive  strategy. 

Like  the  hare,  the  stag  retraces  his  course  along  high  roads,  and 
if  the  hare,  hard  pushed,  will  nestle  in  the  top  of  willow  trees  and 
in  old  lime-kilns,  the  history  of  the  deer  hunt  abounds  in  drama- 
tic view  halloos,  whose  scene  has  been  the  roofs  of  houses.  The 
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stag  is  more  apt  than  the  hare  to  cross  swamps  and  rivers  in  his 
combinations;  he  has  always  been  reputed  a good  swimmer,  and 
pleasant  Greek  writers  who  revel  in  a luxurious  imagination  have 
made  him  swim  from  Cyprus  to  the  continent,  thirty  leagues  at  a 
stretch.  The  deer  oftener  changes  with  a fresh  comrade.  Touch- 
ing instinct  of  Solidarity  1 Nearly  ail  animals  persecuted  by  the 
dog,  have  recourse  to  this  procedure.  The  stag  and  the  hare  keep 
in  mind  the  list  of  all  the  individuals  of  their  species,  who  sojourn 
in  their  neighborhood  ; they  know  the  age,  the  cover,  the  lair  of 
each.  In  default  of  stags  or  bucks,  the  stag  will  exchange  with  the 
roebuck,  and  reciprocally.  See  how  difficult  and  troublesome  both 
for  dog  and  man  the  chase  would  become  if  all  beasts  knew  how 
to  associate  or  cooperate  in  the  interest  of  their  mutual  defense. 

And  the  poor  laborei  s,  how  soon  they  would  force  the  gentle- 
men of  capital  to  account  with  them  if  they  knew  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  saving  principle  of  association,  that  potent  lever 
of  progress  with  v/hich  labor  will  one  day  raise  theworld.^' 

The  hunters  and  the  capitalists,  who  know  well  what  they  have 
to  fear  from  the  union  of  the  laborers  and  of  the  beasts  of  chase, 
incessantly  redouble  their  efforts  to  oppose  the  conclusion  of  any 
treaty  of  Solidarity  among  their  victims. 

The  banker  has  his  journals  and  his  writers  on  political  economy 
to  preach  up  anarchical  competition  under  the  name  of  commer- 
cial liberty  ; the  hunter  has  his  sleuth-hounds  to  discover  the  ex- 
change and  to  set  the  puzzled  pack  again  on  the  path  of  the 
beast  of  chase. 

Unfortunately  this  exchange  becomes  daily  more  difficult  in 
consequence  of  the  rarity  of  the  species,  while  in  cutting  through 
fields  full  of  people,  the  deer  is  exposed  to  mortal  dangers,  to  mur- 
derous shots. 

On  what  then  can  he  decide  in  this  stern  crisis  ? 

To  die,  and  sell  his  life  dear,  after  having  vainly  tried  to  save  it 
for  an  hour  or  two  by  paltry  shifts  and  by  inglorious  flight. 

In  1826,  in  the  month  of  August,  one  of  those  hot  dog  days 

^ Since  Toussenel  wrote  this  has  come  the  Revolution,  of  1848,  and  the 
practical  associations  of  producing  laborers  in  nearly  all  fhe  branches  of 
industry  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 
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■when  not  an  aspen  leaf  stirs,  and  when  warm  vapors  rise  in  gushes 
from  the  seething  ground,  I was  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  oldest 
oaks  of  Armainvilliers,  where  I had  found  a buzzard’s  nest. 

I had  sent  a boy  up  the  tree,  and  was  encouraging  him  in  his 
dangerous  ascent  by  my  voice  and  gestures,  when  at  the  first  foik 
of  the  branches,  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  by  an  eloquent  panto- 
mime called  me  to  share  his  post,  when  he  made  me  understand 
that  I should  behold  a sight  of  great  interest  for  me. 

This  scene,  to  judge  by  the  quick  glancing  of  his  eyes  from  me 
to  it  and  back  again,  was  passing  very  near  us.  In  two  minutes  I 
was  with  my  comrade,  at  the  height  of  this  improvised  observatory, 
and  no  sooner  was  I nestled  beside  him,  so  as  not  to  dread  a fall, 
when  his  finger,  pointing  to  a causeway  in  the  swamp,  designated 
the  object  which  had  fascinated  his  attention. 

A full  grown  stag  issued  from  the  forest,  had  paused  in  the 
midst  of  an  alley  of  apple  trees,  edging  the  swamp,  and  from  his 
attitude,  that  of  a tired  animal  which  rests  and  listens,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  hunted  for  a long  time,  he  w^as  bending  all  the  re- 
sources of  a wonderful  instinct  upon  the  best  means  of  concealing 
his  course.  Whether  by  means  of  an  exchange,  or  by  setting  the 
hounds  at  fault,  he  had  gained  a great  distance  in  advance  of  his 
pursuers,  for  there  was  not  a breath  of  wind,  and  in  this  calm  si- 
lence where  only  the  sound  of  the  locust  rubbing  together  its 
gauze  wings  could  be  heard,  not  a single  bark  nor  the  distant 
note  of  a bugle  disturbed  the  solitude. 

From  the  edge  of  the  clearing  where  our  secular  oak  stood,  we 
were  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the  stag,  and 
as  at  this  place  the  border  of  the  forest  was  planted  in  young 
hedges  of  from  four  to  five  years  old,  at  the  height  wher^e  we 
were,  which  overlooked  all  around  us,  Ave  could  lose  no  movement 
of  the  fugitive,  apparently  very  anxious  about  his  route.  First, 
he  took  a meadow  to  the  left  as  if  to  come  out  openly  and  gain  a 
neighboring  forest,  but  suddenly,  whether  from  want  of  confi- 
dence in  his  strength  or  preferring  to  trust  his  safety  to  cunning, 
he  briskly  returned  on  his  track,  and  whoever  pretends  to  the 
name  of  huifter  shall  judge  whether  it  was  a scene  of  palpitating 
emotion  that  was  prepared  under  my  eyes,  where,  thanks  to 
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an  unexpected  chance,  I was  going  to  see  a hard-run  stag  display- 
one  by  one,  in  outwitting  the  science  of  the  enemy,  manoeu- 
vres that  I knew  to  be  capable  of  routing  the  most  sagacious 
hunter,  and  of  which  a consummate  tactician  was  about  without 
suspecting  it,  to  teach  me  in  one  lesson  the  practice  and  the  theory. 

Hardly  had  the  animal  doubled  his  track  than  he  made  a side 
bound,  redescended  by  a deep  ditch  full  of  water,  where  I saw 
him  going  and  coming  several  times  toward  the  causeway  to  the 
right  of  the  swamp  ; leaped  on  a big  pile  of  wood  which  he  tra- 
versed to  the  very  end,  threw  himself  without  touching  earth  into 
a little  boat  moored  to  the  bank  that  quivered  under  his  weight, 
and  thence  beating  the  water,  gained  majestically  by  swimming,  a 
place  thick  covered  with  reeds  nearly  dried  by  the  sun  of  the 
dog  days,  and  let  himself  down  where  with  his  body  buried  in  the 
mud,  and  the  woods  close  upon  his  back,  he  was  completely  invis- 
ible for  every  other  spectator  but  ourselves. 

Twenty  minutes  thus  passed,  I and  my  companion  hardly  daring 
to  breathe,  and  the  poor  animal  devoured  by  horse  flies  in  his 
aquatic  post,  testifying  only  by  an  almost  continual  movement  of 
the  two  ears  that  he  was  not  transformed  into  a water  lily,  when 
the  sound  of  the  horn  and  soon  men’s  voices  encouraging  some 
English  dogs  announced  the  approach  of  a hunt.  The  stag 
stands  perfectly  still  in  the  midst  of  the  reeds,  while  three  hunt- 
ers on  horseback  debouched  from  a road  at  the  end  of  the  plain. 

A moment  after,  the  pack  came  in  sight,  and  as  the  dogs  unde- 
cided, snuffed  about  in  the  dust  of  the  road,  some  of  them  yelp- 
ing occasionally,  others  trying  here  and  there  at  the  copse,  one  of 
the  new  comers,  a hale  old  man  in  a hunting  dress,  on  a large  half- 
blooded  bay,  dismounted  with  rather  a vexed  expression,  and  en- 
tering the  same  boat  where  the  stag  had  gone  before  him,  filled  with 
water  a little  leathern  cup  that  he  had  just  drawn  from  his  pocket. 

“Well,  Fortin,”  said  he  to  one  of  the  two  men  who  had  taken 
his  horse’s  bridle,  “ here  is  still  a good  day  for  us  I hope.” 

The  individual  thus  called  did  not  answer.  , . . his  inquiring 
eye  was  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  countenance  betrayed  disap- 
pointment. 

“ Twice  in  the  same  month,  to  miss  the  same  animal,”  continued 
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the  first  speaker,  spitting  out  with  a grimace  the  muddy  water 
that  he  had  tasted,  we  are  a long  ways  from  home;  but  even  if 
we  all  have  to  go  to  bed  standing  to-night,  it  will  never  do  to  give 
it  up  so.  . . . Where  do  you  suppose  this  devil  of  a stag  has 
gone 

My  idea,  sir,  is  that  he  has  returned  to  the  copse  of  the  point,’^ 
replied  the  whipper-in  to  his  master,  whom  I now  recognized  as 
the  old  Prince  of  Conde.  Leaping  the  high  road,  the  animal  has 
returned  under  cover  to  the  spot  where  we  saw  so  many  fresh 
tracks,  and  I should  not  be  astonished  if  our  stag  had  gone  there 
to  start  a change  in  his  place.  . . 

‘‘  Then  you  do  not  think  he  is  about  here,  wdiere  the  other  day, 
almost  under  the  same  circumstances,  we  had  to  couple  our  dogs 
and  go  home.” 

No  sir,  I think  not  ...  if  the  fellow  has  grazed  the  edge  of 
the  road  it  is  all ; but  I am  either  much  deceived  or  it  is  only  a 
feint ; if  we  lose  precious  time  in  consulting  as  we  did  the  other 
day,  I fear  he  will  escape  us.” 

‘‘  Come  then,  to  the  chase,”  said  the  prince,  wdio,  despite  his  ad- 
vanced age,  vaulted  lightly  to  his  saddle;  ‘‘let  us  tread  the  thick- 
ets, step  by  step  ; I will  remain  here  a moment  as  vidette,  and 
honor  to  the  first  who  shall  get  a sight  of  him.” 

At  this  injunction  the  two  huntsmen  entered  the  wood,  sound- 
ino’  a blast  for  the  dogs.  Some  sleuth-hounds  who  had  assem- 

o o 

bled,  divided  to  the  right  and  left  to  watch  for  the  animal  if  he 
should  pass ; and  the  Prince  of  Conde,  remaining  alone  on  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  kept  guard. 

With  the  exception  of  two  griffons,  all  the  dogs  were  deep  in 
the  copse,  and  some  already  seemed  to  approach  the  track. 

“ Back  ! back  1”  cried  the  prince,  turning  his  horse  upon  these 
loiterers,  who,  nosing  earnestly  on  the  track,  seemed  to  disregard 
the  call  of  the  bugle  ; but  instead  of  minding  him,  they  turned  to- 
ward the  ditch  where  the  stag  had  gone  down,  and  there  one  of 
them  opened  with  an  accent  of  truth  which  seemed  to  surprise 
the  piince. 

I breathed  hard,  but  kept  dark.  As  to  my  young  companion, 
whom  I had  much  trouble  in  silencing  during  this  magnificent  epi- 
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sode  of  a hunt,  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  temptation,  and  was 
about  to  betray  us,  when  an  express  prohibition  just  in  time  warned 
him  not  to  open  his  mouth  before  I spoke.  It  may  be  conceived 
what  an  interest  I felt,  then  quite  a young  hunter,  in  following  to 
the  end  and  without  spoiling  any  thing  by  a foolish  haste,  the 
least  incident  of  this  drama ; to  see  the  instinct  and  cunning  of  this 
brave  creature,  playing  a game  for  its  life  with  that  hunter  whose 
brilliant  reputation  I had  heard  so  often  boasted  without  yet  hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  appreciate  it.  Neutral  on  the  ground 
of  'this  contest,  I ought  to  respect  the  plan  of  defense  which  I had 
accidentally  witnessed,  otherwise  my  part  would  have  been  that 
of  a denouncing  spy,  and  I felt  it  nobler  and  worthier  to  sustain 
that  of  judge.  The  dog,  however,  still  at  the  bottom  of  the  fosse, 
opened  still  more  decidedly,  and  this  time  his  companion,  who  till 
then  had  only  snuffed  about,  began  to  embellish  the  concert  with 
some  pretty  full  notes. 

The  prince  again  dismounted,  hitched  his  horse  to  a stake,  and 
jumping  into  the  water,  began  attentively  to  search  for  traces.  He 
had  not  taken  ten  steps  before  a shout  of  joy  proved  to  us  that  his 
quest  was  not  in  vain  ; the  two  griffons,  now  united,  seemed  to  say 
the  same  thing.  At  the  issue  from  the  fosse,  however,  all  again 
became  uncertain.  Master  and  dogs  hesitated,  all  three  more  em- 
barrassed than  ever.  In  vain  the  dogs  smelled  and  coasted  along 
the  two  banks  ; nothing  to  the  left — nothing  to  the  right — noth- 
ing either  before  or  behind,  the  thread  was  broken,  and  the  path 
miraculously  found,  lost  still  more  miraculously. 

During  these  few  seconds,  while  the  game  was  drawing  to  a 
crisis,  I looked  toward  the  party  that  had  so  deep  a stake  in  it — 
a single  glance  as  quick  as  if  I feared  my  eye  might  betray  him. 
He  was  impassible ; more  moved  myself,  great  drops  of  sweat 
beaded  my  brow.  Suddenly  the  old  Nimrod,  whose  persevering 
eye  took  in  every  object,  had  one  of  those  inspirations  which  in 
the  chase  denote  a consummate  hunter,  on  a battle-field  often  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  day. 

With  a firm,  sure  step,  he  marched  toward  the  pile  of  logs,  and 
climbed  up  on  it.  On  coming  out  of  this  muddy  ditch  the  deer 
had  his  feet  covered  with  dirt  and  slime  as  well  as  the  hunter  arid 
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the  dogs.  some  greenish  traces,  mixed  with  bits  of  fresh 

mud,  hung  here  and  there  to  the  logs  on  which  the  stag  had  leap- 
ed ; and  by  this  simple  index,  seen  from  some  distance,  and  quite 
insignificant  to  a less  practiced  eye,  behold  the  most  difficult  fault 
suddenly  redeemed.  Once  well  convinced  of  so  important  a fact, 
the  rest  was  soon  guessed ; he  understood  that  after  following  this 
long  pile  of  wood  from  end  to  end,  the  deer  had  hid  himself 
among  those  reeds  on  the  other  side  the  water,  where  some  fresh- 
broken  rushes  betrayed  his  late  passage ; and  I had  not  got  down 
from  my  tree  to  approach  the  theatre  where  the  final  act  was  about 
to  take  place,  before  all  the  dogs,  called  back  by  the  voice  of  the 
two  griffons,  those  keys  of  the  pack,  boldly  swam  toward  the  full 
head  stag,  who  stiff  from  his  fatal  rest,  tried  in  vain  to  get  ashore 
and  run  for  it,  and  w^as  drowned  without  a fight,  after  having  kept 
the  pack  at  fault  nearly  an  hour  and  two  hours’  chase  before. 

I know  of  no  finer  sight  than  a ten  prong  stag,  in  all  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  vigor,  carrying  after  him,  through  the  heath,  ditches, 
and  every  obstacle,  the  furious  hurricane  of  the  pack,  bellowing, 
bounding,  panting,  cheered  with  the  echo  of  its  own  clamor,  and 
sweeping  you  along  in  its  mad  course.  Nothing  so  pretty,  so  ma- 
jestic, so  elegant  as  the  noble  animal  that  rises  with  confidence,  its 
chest  in  advance,  its  head  gracefully  inclined  backward — who  can 
stop  him  in  his  rapid  flight,  the  beast  with  hamstrings  of  steel,  that 
grazes  the  tops  of  the  bushes  like  the  flying  swallow  ? 

What  can  stop  him  ? His  anxiety,  alas ! that  hurly-burly  of 
instruments,  the  sight  of  all  that  crowd,  and  the  echoes  of  the 
mountain,  that  bear  to  him  every  half  hour  the  howls  of  new  ene- 
mies ; for  fresh  relays  of  dogs  have  been  disposed  on  his  route 
from  distance  to  distance,  and  his  mind  is  troubled  as  the  blood- 
thirsty voices  of  the  pack  double  and  approach  him.  Ah  1 if  the 
idea  would  occur  to  him  to  borrow  the  wolf’s  tactics,  to  run 
straight  ahead — right  straight,  and  still  straight  on  across  fields 
and  rivers.  . . . How  soon  he  would  leave  behind  him,  unac- 
quainted with  the  country,  dispersed  and  lost,  the  mass  of  the  hos- 
tile squadrons. 

Thus  did  a stag  of  the  forest  of  Chantilly,  who  drew  a bee  line 
for  the  forest  of  Ardennes  at  the  first  voice  of  the  dogs,  never 
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stopping  till  thirty-five  leagues  from  ihe  start : he  was  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  but  only  the  Prince  of  Cond6  could  have  taken  him, 

Alas  ! all  have  not  the  energetic  perseverance,  the  vigorous 
hamstring  of  the  illustrious  Stag  of  Ardennes.  Blown,  exhausted  ; 
our  beast  in  extremity,  head  low,  back  arched,  tongue  hanging  out, 
slowly  travels  toward  the  nearest  swamp,  in  the  hope  that  a long 
bath  will  refresh  his  forces.  Yain  and  frail  hope  ! Hardly  has  the 
inhospitable  water  wetted  his  body,  when  his  limbs  stiffen  and 
cramp.  He  would  gain  the  clear  ground,  but  his  stubborn  ham- 
strings refuse  their  office ; and  yet  he  must  fly,  for  the  first  di- 
vision of  the  implacable,  pack  has  taken  the  water  after  him,  and 
swims  in  his  trail.  Listen  to  the  bugles  that  sound  the  water- 
beat,  then  the  view  halloo  on  foot.  Admire  for  a moment  that 
large  dark  head  with  its  historical  antlers  on  the  smooth  water, 
and  round  it  swarming,  with  infernal  barkings,  those  hundred 
heads  of  dogs.  The  circle  contracts ; all  those  isolated  points  ap- 
proach, blend  ; all  those  thirsty  mouths  gain,  and  still  gain.  There 
is  silence ; the  hissing  of  nostrils  succeeds  to  cries.  His  hour  is 
come — he  must  perish.  Man  has  so  willed  it,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
noble  animal  fill  with  bitter  tears.  Then  suddenly  the  lightning 
of  vengeance  illumines  his  thought.  'No  more  ignoble  tears — war 
for  war — and  with  a last  effort  he  plants  himself  upon  that  tuft  of 
grass,  and  with  his  feet  and  head  charging,  breaking,  goring  all  that 
meet  his  blow's,  he  grows  drunk  on  carnage  in  his  turn,  and  falls 
upon  a heap  of  his  enemies’  corpses.  The  story  of  the  laborers 
who  bear  on  their  banner  the  terrible  device,  Vivre  en  travaillant 
ou  mourir  en  comhattant — We  will  live  by  our  labor,  or  die  fighting. 

BUCK. 

This  is  of  less  noble  extraction,  and  less  stature  than  the  stag. 
The  body  is  more  compact,  the  venison  juicier,  and  it  is  less  swift. 
Of  the  three  species  of  fallow  deer,  the  buck  was  most  difficult  to 
save : only  its  memory  remains  on  the  list  of  the  beasts  of  France. 
There  are  still  a few  in  the  forests  of  Compeigne  and  Rambouillet, 
and  in  some  private  parks.  English  dogs  force  them  in  an  hour. 
Their  chase  is  far  from  offering  the  same  emotions  and  the  same 
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intrisrues  as  that  of  the  stas:.  The  buck  will  not  run  far  from  his 
own  district,  and  his  tricks  are  easily  found  out;  they  are  limited 
to  giving  changes,  and  to  taking  the  water  as  often  as  possible. 
There  is  a hunting  proverb  : The  stitch  for  the  boar,  the  shroud 
for  the  deer : to  express  that  the  antlers  of  the  ten  prong  make 
wounds  more  mortal  than  the  tusks  of  the  old  boar  ; but  the  buck 
has  very  seldom  illustrated  its  death  by  the  energy  of  its  despair. 
History  says  little  of  the  power  of  its  arms.  The  buck  is  a laborer 
of  too  easy  stuff,  and  who  does  not  reyolt  enough  against  the  bar- 
barity of  his  persecutors ; it  must  be  Ii  ish  or  Saxon  blood  that 
flows  in  his  veins. 

I do  not  pardon  him  for  yielding  his  juicy  venison  thus  without 
a struggle  to  all  the  parasite  agents  of  property  and  of  adminis- 
tration (running  dogs).  The  cowardice  of  the  victims  is  the 
best  justification  of  the  executioners. 

THE  ROEBUCK. 

The  prettiest,  the  most  rapid  and  most  delicate  of  all  our 
runners.' 

The  roebuck  is  swifter  than  the  stag,  finer  venison  than  the 
buck,  as  cunning  as  the  hare.  It  possesses  one  virtue  more  than 
all  these  animals — coolness  in  danger. 

It  has  the  mild  look  of  the  gazelle,  the  elegance  of  its  stature 
and  its  lightness — it  has  only  needed  as  sweet  a name,  to  be  sung 
like  the  gazelle  by  the  poets. 

The  roebuck  is  the  emblem  of  tlie  purest  family  afifections  ; he 
loves  his  companion,  and  defends  with  energy  bis  conjugal  hap- 
piness, but  his  flesh  does  not  inflame  with  these  amorous  struggles, 
like  that  of  the  buck  and  the  stag.  Never  has  love  taken  with 
him  as  with  the  goat,  the  odor  of  sensuality  and  imcleanness. 

Afterward,  the  devotion  he  feels  for  his  family  does  not  render 
him  selfish  toward  the  rest  of  his  race.  No  beast  of  our  forests 
understands  better  than  the  roebuck,  the  principle  of  charity  and 
solidarity. 

Persecuted  by  the  dogs,  he  needs  never,  like  the  stag  or  the 
buck,  to  employ  violence  to  make  the  change  start.  The  change 
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comes  to  offer  itself,  to  assist  in  tlie  safety  of  the  beast  pursued ; 
and  it  is  a wonder  to  see  how  all  these  charming  runners  under- 
stand each  other,  to  create  embarrassments  for  the  pack.  Imitate 
with  a call,  the  fawn’s  cry  of  distress,  and  all  the  roes  will  run  to 
its  assistance.  Assassins  without  bowels  of  mercy  odiously  ex- 
ploit this  instinct  of  maternal  charity. 

Wo,  alas ! to  him  who  listens  to  the  voice  of  charity  in  the  ac- 
cursed societies ! 

Every  beast  that  marries  and  takes  charge  of  a family  is  forced, 
by  this  very  fact,  to  work  perpetually,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
its  conservative  instincts.  The  old  roebuck,  on  whom  the  respon- 
sibility of  a family  weighs,  brings  still  more  science  and  combina- 
tion into  his  plans  than  the  stag  and  the  buck.  Thus  the  roebuck 
is  rarely  coursed,  and  the  hunter  is  in  the  habit  of  recurring  to 
the  aid  of  his  gun.  The  roebuck  is,  after  the  wolf,  hardest  of  all 
the  beasts  of  our  forests  to  be  run  down,  and  it  is  not  only  the 
strength  of  his  hamstring  that  so  often  preserves  him  from  the 
fate  of  the  stag  and  the  hare,  it  is  rather  the  coolness  that  he  dis- 
plays in  the  struggle,  and  the  wise  distribution  with  which  he 
employs  his  resources.  The  stag,  like  the  hare,  in  flying  the  pack 
which  besets  him,  and  whose  clamor  frightens  him,  will  sometimes 
expend,  in  quarter  of  an  hour’s  haste,  a considerable  sum  of  force 
which  better  divided,  would  have  allowed  him  to  hold  on  an  hour 
or  two  longer.  And  for  not  having  spared  his  lungs,  for  having 
been  in  too  great  a hurry  to  leave  the  danger  behind  him,  the  fugi- 
tive is  soon  obliged  to  stop  short,  for  his  wind  gives  out  before 
his  legs.  Now  during  this  rest,  the  pack  regains  the  ground  it 
had  lost ; then  the  stag  vainly  asks  again  from  his  hamstrings 
their  first  elasticity. 

It  is  almost  always  getting  blown,  that  ruins  the  stag  and  hare, 
and  many  would  escape  their  death  did  not  fear  so  often  make 
them  rash  and  desperate.  The  roebuck  is  not  troubled  by  dan- 
ger, he  sports  before  the  dogs,  and  willingly  browzes  ten  steps 
from  the  basset  that  chases  him.  He  stops  very  often,  taking 
good  care  to  screen  himself  by  the  trunk  of  a large  tree,  or  a 
tuft  of  bushes. 

He  listens  with  all  his  ears  before  leaping  the  path  or  the  road 
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where  he  supposes  the  marksmen  ambushed  ; crosses  the  perilous 
passage  at  a leap,  or  returns  upon  the  dogs,  as  in  battues  he  turns 
upon  those  who  beat  the  bushes,  and  whose  noise  ai-gues  them  un- 
armed with  guns. 

When  the  decisive  moment  comes,  he  no  longer  hesitates,  takes 
an  enormous  advance  on  the  dogs,  runs  a league  in  a few  minutes, 
and  profits  by  the  time  that  elapses  before  the  pack  can  come  up 
with  him, to  execute  a stratagem  long  devised. 

It  is  some  high-road  or  stream  where  he  will  go  up  and  down 
again,  and  whence  he  will  escape  by  prodigious  side  leaps.  If  he 
has  much  time  before  him,  he  w'ill  multiply  the  trick  and  compli- 
cate it  by  infinite  changes.  Very  skillful  will  be  the  whipper-in 
and  the  dogs  who  unravel  all  these  manoeuvres.  I have  seen  the 
roebuck  forced,  after  hunting  four  or  five  hours,  in  forests  where 
deer  was  rare,  but  in  those  where  it  abounds  and  wdiere  change  is 
easy,  the  course  of  this  animal  presents,  I repeat,  almost  as  many 
difficulties  as  that  of  the  old  wolf. 

Unfortunately,  that  very  coolness  which  the  roebuck  affects  in 
presence  of  danger,  and  which  saves  him  in  the  course,  is  mortal 
to  him  in  hunting  with  the  gun.  As  he  sports  before  the  dogs, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  kill  him  as  he  runs,  to  fire  on  him  un- 
der the  woods  in  following  the  chase.  A mere  crooklegged  basset 
or  turnspit,  with  the  assistance  of  a good  marksman,  wall  alone  bring 
down  more  roebucks  in  a fortnight  than  a pack  of  a hundred  swift 
dogs  in  a whole  season. 

The  Eoebuck  and  Stag  are  not  in  perfect  odor  of  sanctity  with 
the  liberals,  and  I know  that  fierce  lovers  of  liberty  have  often 
accused  these  noble  species  as  well  as  the  turtle  dove,  of  absolut- 
ist tendencies. 

The  accusation  is  false.  The  stag,  the  roebuck,  and  all  choice 
creatures,  aspire  like  w'oman  only  to  a single  ideal,  to  the  reign  of 
harmony,  to  the  reign  of  free  and  pure  affections.  If  hitherto  and 
among  the  limbic  societies,  the  stag  and  roebuck  have  seemed  to 
prefer  one  to  another,  barbarism  to  civilization,  for  instance  ; if 
pure  autocracy  suits  them  better  than  the  government  of  the  gro- 
cer, it  is  because  of  many  evils  they  have  chosen  the  least. 

The  lot  of  the  royal  game  being  incomparably  milder  under  the 
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rule  of  absolute  monarchy  than  under  that  of  the  citizen  mon- 
archy, it  is  quite  natural  that  it  should  prefer  the  first  political  form 
to  the  second.  If  it  be  true  on  the  oilier  side  that  the  represen- 
tative system  be  a system  of  corruption,  venality,  and  falsehood, 
where  money  makes  the  law,  it  is  still  very  rational  that  the  beasts 
of  high  character,  which  symbolize  the  just  man  persecuted,  should 
experience  but  a moderate  sympathy  for  this  impure  system  under 
which  permissions  to  cut  down  forests  are  bought  for  a cask  of 
wine,  or  sold  for  an  electoral  vote. 

And  because  the  French  people  have  hitherto  confounded  the 
charlatanry  of  liberalism  with  liberty,  and  because  M.  Guizot,  the 
English  historian,  has  made  it  believe  that  the  advent  of  the  shop- 
keeper to  power  was  the  last  v/ord  of  political  progress,  the 
French  people  have  come  to  consider  the  roebuck  and  stag,  who 
hate  the  bourgeoisie,  as  the  enemies  of  liberty. 

I hope  to  see  all  the  intelligent  men  of  my  country  yet  do  jus- 
tice to  the  sagacity  of  the  stag  and  the  roebuck  ; whom  their  rec- 
titude of  mind  has  preserved  from  the  snares  and  trickeries  of  pre- 
tended liberalism  ; and  partake  with  them  their  profound  antip- 
athy for  shopkeeping  governments  and  destruction  of  forests. 

THE  WILD  BOAR. 

One  of  man’s  most  useful  conquests  has  been  that  of  the  Boar. 
The  tame  animal  known  as  hog,  swine,  or  porker  is  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  and  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious elements  of  culinary  industry. 

The  breeding  and  exportation  of  hogs  have,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, contributed  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Gauls.  That 
quarrel  of  the’Eduans  (Burgundians)  and  Sequanians  (men  of 
Franche  Comptois)  which  so  powerfully  favored  the  invasion  of 
Julius  Ceesar,  originated  in  a right  of  toll  on  these  animals. 

Bayonne,  to  which  the  human  race  owes  the  invention,  not  of 
the'  bayonet,  but  of  the  whale  fishery — Bayonne,  the  adventur- 
ous, has  sold  hams  to  the  old  Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians.  Cer- 
tain vicious  habits,  such  as  that  of  eating  young  children  and  of  de- 
vouring its  own  little  ones,  have  been  imputed  to  this  species,  but 
20 
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these  infrequent  faults  should  not  render  us  ungrateful,  nor  cause 
us  to  forget  its  numerous  merits. 

It  is  even  this  voracity,  which  sometimes  draws  the  hog  into  ex- 
cesses to  be  regretted,  which  constitutes  the  most  precious  of  all 
his  qualities. 

■ Let  us  first  observe  that  all  which  is  asserted  of  the  hog  applies 
to  the  wild  boar,  and  vice  versa,  since  they  are  one  and  the  same 
race.  Some  families  of  it  have  connected  themselves  with  man, 
others  have  preferred,  to  the  luxuries  of  servitude,  noble  independ- 
ence and  the  poverty  of  forests. 

The  individuals  of  the  two  camps  have  never  ceased  to  live  on 
the  best  understanding  with  each  other,  and  relations  of  good 
neighborhood  never  fail  to  be  established  wherever  the  locality  and 
habits  of  feeding  allow  it.  I have  seen  an  enormous  wild  boar, 
enticed  by  too  lively  an  affection  for  his  species,  killed  in  an 
open  farm  yard.  I slew  one  with  my  gun,  in  Africa,  in  the 
main  street  of  my  town,  where  the  same  reason  had  brought 
him.  His  morals  and  appetites  are  the  same,  wild  or  tame.  Do- 
mestication has  only  modified  the  color  of  his  hair,  and  the  power 
of  his  offensive  arms. 

It  is  quite  as  easy  to  civilize  the  wild  boar  as  to  restore  the  hog 
to  savage  life ; perhaps  more  so,  for  I know  in  the  forests  of  Lor- 
raine, certain  races  of  hogs,  called  tame,  which  rush  upon  hunters, 
or  upon  travelers  accompanied  by  dogs,  with  an  energy  and  feroci- 
ty which  I have  never  seen  in  the  habits  of  the  wild  boar.  The 
latter  only  attacks  when  pushed  to  extremity.  He  makes  repii- 
sals,  and  for  the  guilt  of  murder,  he  has  always  the  excuse  of  le- 
giiimate  defense ; while  the  former,  pretending  to  be  tame,  which 
charges  without  provocation,  can  in  no  case  invoke  the  benefit  of 
extenuating  circumstances. 

The  hog  is  the  emblem  of  the  miser ; thei  e is  his  great  misfor- 
tune. The  miser  is  a being  who  only  begins  to  be  useful  after  his 
death,  but  who  is  particularly  repulsive  and  odious  to  us  all  during 
his  life.  Thus  of  the  hog. 

The  voracity  of  the  hog  is  insatiable  as  the  cupidity  of  the  mi- 
ser. He  does  not  fear  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  He  fattens  on  the 
filthiest  substances.  Every  thing  goes  into  his  belly.  The  same 
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with  the  miser,  who  is  not  ashamed  of  wallowing  in  baseness  and 
in  usury  to  increase  his  treasure,  and  who  finds  no  speculation  in- 
famous when  there  is  profit  to  be  made  by  it. 

The  Emperor  Vespasian  said,  in  relation  to  the  tax  that  went  by 
his  name,  that  money  had  no  smell.  The  same  answer  is  attribu- 
ted to  Henry  IV.  in  analogous  circumstances. 

The  gluttony  of  the  hog,  and  the  violence  of  his  other  carnal 
appetites,  tell  the  nature  of  those  enjoyments  that  belong  to  the 
temperament  of  the  miser.  The  sow  devours  her  little  ones  ; it  is 
the  greedy  mother  who  sells  the  charms  of  her  daughter,  who 
sells  her  before  the  notary  to  an  old  man,  and  thus  fattens  on  her 
flesh.  Avarice  has  also,  however,  its  good  side.  Avarice  is  the 
immoderate  love  of  conservation,  ag  prodigality  is  the  disorderly 
love  of  expense.  Humanity  has  an  immense  interest  that  none  of 
the  elements  of  its  riches  should  disappear  before  having  furnished 
the  full  sum  of  the  services  or  enjoyments  that  it  contained. 

Now  there  are  about  the  dwellings  of  humanity  great  quantities 
of  broken  glass  bottles,  rusty  nails,  and  candle  ends,  which  v/ould 
be  completely  lost  to  society  if  some  careful  and  intelligent  hand 
did  not  charge  itself  with  the  collection  of  all  tliese  valueless  relics, 
to  reconstruct  out  of  them  a mass  susceptible  of  being  worked 
over  and  restored  to  consumption.  Tliis  important  office  evidently 
enters  into  the  attributes  of  the  miser.  The  miser  gladly  stoops 
to  pick  up  the  button  or  the  pin  which  the  rest  of  humanity  treads 
under  foot.  We  have  here  no  longer  the  usurer  or  vampire  that 
sucks  the  heart’s  blood  of  a poor  family  of  artisans,  that  enriches 
himself  by  their  ruin.  It  is  no  longer  the  infamous  stockjobber 
w^ho  fabricates  news  of  the  exchange,  and  bets  on  a certainty ; 
here  the  character  and  the  mission  of  tlie  miser  perceptibly  rise — 
the  grip-cent  becomes  the  scavenger. 

Now  what  industry  is  more  honorable  than  that  of  the  scaven- 
ger! of  the  scavenger  w^ho  collects  remnants,  analyzes  filth,  and 
protects  the  social  wealth  against  tb.e  carfilessness  of  servants,  and 
the  wastefulness  of  slovenly  housekeeping.  As  the  scavenger  util- 
izes for  society  the  dirt-piles  of  cities,  reviving  dead  paper,  and 
converting  the  fragments  of  glass  into  splendid  lustres,  of  which 
he  makes  little  use  on  his  own  account ; thus  the  hog  utilizes  the 
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filth  of  forests,  fields,  and  farm-yards,  and  converts  the  refuse  of 
the  kitchen,  the  garden,  and  the  dairy,  into  succulent  meat.  The 
hog  is  the  great  scavenger  of  nature ; he  fattens  at  nobody’s 
expense. 

For  this  end  God  has  made  him  omnivorous,  and  endowed  him 
with  that  voracity  so  much  censured.  Without  this  voi  acity  tim 
animal  would  not  have  been  apt  to  content  himself  with  what  all 
others  refuse,  and  to  make  fat  out  of  all.  Had  he  been  delica(e 
of  his  nourishment,  like  tlm  horse,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not 
have  fulfilled  his  mission  as  a scavenger.  And  what  proves  very 
clearly  that  the  poor  beast  accomplishes  a function  of  devotion  on 
this  earth  when  it  rummages  the  filth  and  plows  up  the  soil,  is 
that  it  is  eminently  sensible  iri  person  to  the  charms  of  the  tepid 
bath  and  of  cleanness.  It  is  well  known  that  of  all  domestic  an- 
imals, the  hog  is  the  only  one  that  fears  to  soil  with  its  dung  the 
litter  where  it  sleeps.  The  horse  and  the  dog  which  have  such 
pretty  manners,  are  not  up  to  this  delicacy. 

The  miser  dreads  death  which  must  separate  him  from  his 
treasures,  sole  objects  of  his  affections.  As  he  has  practiced  usury 
and  pillaged  his  neighbor  all  his  life  without  ever  obliging  him,  he 
is  in  no  hurry  to  render  unto  God  an  account  of  his  works  here 
below;  the  hog  also  sees  the  approach  of  death- with  terror,  and 
abjures  his  fate  with  horrible  grunts.  The  anger  of  the  wild  boar 
at  bay  is  rage  in  its  highest  paroxysm. 

Xenophon  and  Pollux  have  written  that  at  such  moments,  the 
teeth  of  the  boar  grew  so  hot  that  the  hide  of  the  dogs  w^as 
scorched  where  the}^  had  struck. 

I have  already  observed  that  the  Greek  historians  always  em- 
broidered their  stories  very  pleasantly.  I have  in  the  course  of 
my  life  seen  many  enraged  wild  boars  in  France  and  in  Africa, 
but  I confess  that  I have  never  succeeded  in  lighting  my  cigar  at 
their  tusks. 

As  the  death  of  the  miser,  who  has  never  done  good  to  any  one, 
fulfills  the  most  ardent  hopes  of  his  family,  thus  the  day  when  tlie 
hog  is  killed  is  the  feast  day  for  the  proprietors,  his  neighbors  and 
friends. 

It  is  the  time  when  the  flesh  of  the  victim  is  to  indemnify  the 
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feeder  for  all  tlie  expenses  that  the  breeding  of  the  beast  has  cost. 
Then  let  every  one  rejoice  and  take  his  part  in  the  ciiiing ; for 
there  will  be  enough  for  all,  the  succession  is  rich.  See  tliose 
garlands  of  sausages,  that  never  end,  like  the  yellow  boys  of  the 
dead  miser,  that  ask  to  take  the  air. 

The  analogy  of  the  miser  and  the  hog  is  a popular  tradition,  but 
it  is  very  curious  that  the  legislators  of  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs, 
the  nations  reputed  most  avaricious,  should  have  been  those  first  to 
proclaim  the  lilthiness  of  the  hog. 

The  Jewish  and  Arabian  nations  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
leprosy,  as  is  proved  by  the  important  place  that  the  history  of 
this  malady  holds  in  their  chronicles. 

The  hog  is  the  animal  most  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases.  The 
leprosy  of  the  hog  is  called  ladrerie,  French  synonyme  of  avarice. 
The  spoiled  meat  of  the  hog  may  occasion  very  grave  accidents. 
Even  in  Paris  families  are  frequently  poisoned  by  eating  sausage-meat 
of  a bad  quality.  M.  Gisqiiet  relates,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  first 
razzee  ma.de  by  his  agents  among  the  pork  dealers  of  the  capital, 
produced  a seizure  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  putrefied  meat. 
They  were  honible  hams,  sausages  and  Italian  cheese.  The  mat- 
ters seized  were  transported  to  Montfaucon  and  precipitated  into 
the  impure  lakes  of  this  modern  Cocytus.  During  the  night 
the  wdiole  cargo  was  fished  up  and  restored  to  consumption. 

To  oppose  efficient  obstacles  to  this  retail  of  poisons,  the  Prefect 
ordered  that  in  future  the  meats  seized  should  be  hashed  up  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  filth  at  the  bottom  of  the  ponds  of 
Montfaucon. 

Now  the  dangerous  qualities  of  the  hog’s  flesh  were  no  secret  to 
the  Arab  legislators,  who  were  all  something  of  physicians. 

Hence  the  interdictions  of  their  codes.  The  Jew  and  Arab 
were  particulaily  subject  to  skin  diseases,  either  from  their  habitu- 
ally dirty  habits,  or  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  waters  in  their  dry 
country.  Moses  and  Mahommet  would  more  rigorously  than  all 
others  set  their  seal  to  the  prohibition. 

Some  too  learned  liistorians  however,  have  asssigned  to  this  reli- 
gious prohibition  a more  curious  origin.  They  have  attributed  the 
i'epugnance  of  the  Eastern  nations  for  pork  to  three  principal  causes : 
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1.  To  the  similitude  of  the^  interior  dispositions  of  the  body  of 
this  animal  with  that  of  the  human  body — a likeness  recognized 
by  Galen. 

2.  Tine  complete  identity  of  taste  between  the  hesh  of  the  liog 
and  that  of  man,  proved,  as  Conrad  Gessner  reports,  by  numerous 
experiments.  See  history  of  the  pies  of  human  flesh  made  by  a 
barber  of  Tournus. 

3.  Finally,  to  that  singular  propensity  evinced  by  demons  chas-. 
ed  from  the  body  of  man  to  choose  - their  domicile  in  the  belly  of 
hogs,  a propensity  often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  which 
ought  to  reveal  an  ancient  tradition. 

In  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  the  devils  themselves, 
eager  to  leave  the  body  of  the  possessed,  asked  of  Christ  the  lib- 
erty to  enter  a drove  of  swine  that  was  passing  that  way.  It  is 
there,  I think  also  mentioned,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a town,  the 
Gadarenes,  besought  Christ  to  retire  from  their  territory  on  ac- 
count of  the  mischief  to  their  herds  of  swine. 

Here  a historical  question  presents  itself  that  has  puzzled  me  all 
my  life,  and  that  I beg  leave  to  address  to  those  members  of  the 
academy  who  are  strongest  on  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres,  at  the 
risk  of  plunging  them  into  a painful  perplexity. 

Since  the  hog  is  only  good  after  his  death,  and  only  fit  to  be  eat- 
en, how  could  a people  that  eat  no  poi  k and  regarded  this  animal 
as  unclean,  have  gi\  en  itself  up  to  the  education  of  this  species  ? 

I have  always  thought  there  must  be  some  confusion  in  these 
texts.  The  hogs  of  which  the  Sci  ipture  speaks  were  wild  boars, 
and  what  gives  an  immense  weight  to  my  opinion,  is  that  we  may 
still  see  in  Arabia,  in  Judea,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Algiers,  in  all  coun- 
tries in  short,  where  the  Mussulman  and  the  Israelite  are  met 
with,  numberless  herds  of  wild  boars  that  are  not  ferocious,  and  that 
multiply  with  the  more  ease  as  the  natives  have  not  made  war  on 
them. 

However  it  may  be  with  these  different  methods  of  investigating 
the  subject — it  is  a fact  that  the  hog  enjoys  a poor  reputation  in 
the  religious  opinion  of  nations.  The  Lutheran  preachers  among 
others  have  abused  the  comparison  of  fattening  hogs,  in  favor  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Catholic  worship.  The  hog  is  however  a pre- 
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cions  gift  of  tlie  European  navigators  to  the  savage  peoples.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  civilization  and  of  pro- 
gress. The  liog,  which  lives  on  every  thing,  and  whose  fecundity 
is  prodigious,  accommodates  himself  to  all  climates  except  those  of 
the  frigid  zone,  where  the  earth  hardened  by  cold,  does  not  permit 
him  to  exercise  his  industry  of  a plowman.  Except  there,  it  is 
now  met  with  by  numerous  masses  over  the  whole  surface  of  con- 
tinents and  of  islands. 

It  is  an  innocent  animal,  that  makes  war  only  on  reptiles,  field 
mice,  and  moles,  and  generally  those  parasitical  species  hostile  to 
man.  The  wild  hogs  of  America  daily  destroy  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  moccasins  and  rattlesnakes. 

The  hog  has  been  gifted  by  nature  with  a prodigious  subtlety  of  , 
smell.  He  used  to  discover  the  truffle  hidden  in  the  earth,  and  to 
show  it  to  man,  before  the  dog  carried  off  from  him  this  speciality. 

Asiatic  India,  the  great  isles  of  Sunda,  and  Africa,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Cape  Matifoux,  are  full  of  wild  boars.  Our  re- 
gency of  Algiers  was  still  very  rich  some  years  since  in  these  pro- 
ducts. The  wild  boar  of  the  European  forests  is  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  most  powerful  in  his  weapons.  Some  of  them 
weigh  five  hundred  pounds. 

Their  venison  is  also  most  delicate.  The  acorn,  beloved  of  the 
hog,  and  which  he  gathers  abundantly  in  our  forests  in  autumn,  is 
the  nourishment,  par  excellence y of  the  species.  The  acorn  acts 
vigorously  on  the  hog,  both  morally  and  physically. 

The  acorn  fed  wild  boar  is  not  very  amiable  in  his  humor.  The 
death  fights  are  more  dramatic  in  October  and  November  than  at 
any  other  seasons  of  the  year.  Remark  that  the  acorn  is  the,  fruit 
which  symbolizes  avarice,  like  the  hog. 

The  sows  rut  in  December  and  bring  forth  toward  the  end  of 
March.  The  litter  is  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  animal ; the 
young  mothers  are  content  to  raise  three  or  four  pigs,  the  old 
ones  half  a score. 

The  young  wild  boar  preserves  the  name  of  pig  as  long  as  he 
wears  the  livery,  about  five  or  six  months.  After  his  fourth  year 
he  is  called  a solitaire.  With  age  his  tusks  curve  and  lose  their 
cutting  edge.  These  tusks  are  four  in  number.  The  two  most 
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dangerous  are  tliose  of  the  lower  jaw ; the  upper  tusks  seem  to 
have  no  other  function  than  to  sharpen  these.  I have  never  met 
sows  armed  witli  powerful  tusks. 

The  chase  of  the  wild  boar  requires  little  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  hunter,  little  skill  or  fineness  of  smell  on  that  of  the  pack. 
It  is  a beast  of  warm  and  gross  track,  like  the  fox.  The  wild 
boar — a good  traveler — takes  a decided  part  when  he  has  gained 
a considerable  advance  on  the  dogs.  It  is  rare  in  this  case  that 
he  loses  it.  This  chase  ought  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  morn- 
ing. The  ancients  killed  'the  wild  boar  with  the  spear.  This 
method  is  generally  abandoned  for  the  double-barrelled  gun,  but 
is  still  retained  by  a few  noble  hunters,  faithful  to  the  traditions 
of  their  art.  I know  more  than  one  who  willingly  unsheaths,  to 
come  to  the  assistance  of  his  dogs  in  a dramatic  death- fight,  and 
to  attack  the  wild  boar  with  the  knife. 

One  of  my  most  interesting  and  recent  recollections  dates  Octo- 
ber 26,  1845.  The  scene  took  place  in  our  forest  of  Bearfield. 

He  liked  to  loaf  there,  as  do  all  who  have  visited  it — men  or 
beasts,  Parisians,  roebucks,  or  pheasants — he  prolonged  his  stay 
there  as  long  as  his  means  of  subsistence  held  out.  For  brutality, 
character,  magnitude,  the  length  and  sharpness  of  his  tusks,  he  was 
the  living  image  of  that  wild  boar  of  Calydon,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  illustrious  personages  of  antiquity.  His  phys- 
ical advantages,  heightened  by  the  lustre  of  some  acts  of  his  pri- 
vate life  where  he  had  proved  the  mischief  of  his  nature,  had 
finally  won  for  him  a cut-throat  reputation,  which  had  not  a little 
contributed  to  banish  from  his  dwelling  a crowd  of  importunate 
visitors.  The  masters  of  hunting  packs  in  the  country  would  have 
gladly  attacked  him  had  they  got  any  definite  knowledge  of  bis 
whereabouts.  It  would  have  been  for  some  of  them  a new  occa- 
sion of  showing  their  coolness  of  temper  and  courage,  as  well  as 
their  skill  with  the  hunting  knife.  An  adversary  of  four  hundred 
pounds  weight  does  not  every  day  offer  you  game.  But  how  to 
make  the  piqueui^s  or  valets  de  cliiens,  with  any  love  for  their 
packs,  decide  on  making  the  acquaintance  of  so  terrible  a beast. 
They  kept  dark  for  two  years,  waiting  until  age  should  have  bent 
his  tusks  and  dulled  their  edge,  that  is  to  say,  that  during  two 
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years  the  affection  for  their  dogs  carried  it  in  their  hearts  over 
the  love  of  glory,  and  the  thirst  of  combats.  This  forbearance, 
however,  must  have  its  limit ; chance  has  it. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1846,  the  huntsman  of  the  Marquis  de 
I’Aigle  discovered  the  passage  of  a sow  with  her  pigs  in  the  forest 
of  Bearfield,  and  received  orders  to  turn  her  out.  But  the  sow 
and  all  her  pigs  had  decamped  from  the  forest  the  night  before. 
The  next  day,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  we  met,  the  huntsman  and 
myself,  in  a green  avenue.  Well,'’  I asked  him,  ‘‘have  you  had 
good  luck  ?”  “ Bad,  bad.”  The  sow  ?”  Gone.”  ISTo 

wolves?”  ‘'No  more  than  under  my  hand.”  “No  hunt,  then?” 
“ None.”  Hold,  hold,  thought  I,  commenting  upon  this  lugubri- 
ous physiognomy  and  accent  of  despair,  what  if  by  chance  it 
should  turn  out  a solitaire.  Precisely — here  he  comes  from  Petit 
Chapitre,  and  crosses  the  plain  to  enter  the  Leblond  woods ; it  is 
he,  the  solitaire  had  one  toe  longer  than  the  other,  and  there 
could  be  no  mistake  about  his  identity.  As  I spoke  my  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  a fresh  track  of  last  night,  as  big  as  that  of  a heifer, 
and  each  of  my  hands  sought,  mechanically,  its  respective  pocket, 
to  assure  myself  well  that  I had  not  left  my  balls  at  home.  Old 
Louis  now  discerned  the  traces  of  this  monster  encamped  in  the 
Leblond  woods.  “ Will  that  fellow  show  us  any  thing  of  a 
chase  ?”  said  I to  Louis,  as  the  dogs  were  uncoupled.-  Insidious 
question ! I knew  well  that  a beast  of  that  size  does  not  allow 
himself  to  be  chased.  “ Damn  it,  yes,”  replied  Louis — “ perhaps 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  or  twenty  minutes.”  “You  surprise  me, 
....  and  you  are  not  on  horseback  ?”  “ Perfectly  useless  for 

our  hunt  to-day.” 

The  brave  fellow  was  at  this  moment  handling  the  pieces  of  a 
hunting  apparatus,  that  seemed  to  bear  some  analogy  of  form  and 
destination  with  a surgeon’s  case,  and  seemed  too  much  absorbed 
with  his  curved  needles  to  reply  to  me  at  length. 

The  forty- five  dogs  of  the  pack — English  dogs — are  set  on  at 
once.  The  beast  leaves  cover  without  waiting  to  be  urged,  con- 
trary to  the  habits  of  the  species.  It  crosses  the  Yiguereux  meadow 
with  a train  of  forty-five  English  dogs.  It  is  the  hurricane,  black, 
threatening,  terrible,  but  mute. 
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Of  course  dogs  cannot  be  too  fast  in  a country  where  the  fog 
leaves  but  two  clear  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  in  the  hunting 
season. 

The  English  dog  is  conscious  of  his  mission  and  his  duty;  he 
does  not  bark,  because  he  has  learned  precisely  how  much  ground 
this  noise  may  cause  him  to  lose.  These  dogs  cannot  be  followed 
on  foot,  as  I know  by  many  experiences. 

By  this  digression  upon  England  I seek  to  gain  time,  no  lon- 
ger hearing  the  hunt.  The  air  is  calm,  however,  and  it  is  scarcely 
five  minutes  since  they  were  in  sight. 

The  echoes  of  the  forest  should  bring  us  some  noise,  for  we  are 
hardly  a mile  from  the  field  of  battle.  Do  you  hear  down  below 
there  that  fox  bai’king  in  the  forest  toward  the  castle  of  Bear- 
field  ? On  my  soul,  it  is  the  great  voice  of  the  furious  pack. 
Hear  the  bugles ; the  solitaire  turns  at  bay  so  soon,  it  is  a bad  sign. 

The  red-coats  throng  toward  the  presumed  place  of  the  com- 
bat. But  the  moment  is  not  yet  come.  Patience  I the  beast  has 
not  considered  his  first  position  sufficiently  impregnable ; after  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  he  concludes  he  can  do  better.  He  departs 
as  rapid  as  the  wind. 

The  wild  boar  is  not  a quadruped  that  runs — it  is  a black  ball 
that  rolls  like  a bomb-shell.  To  the  gorge,  hunters  and  whippers- 
in — it  is  there  that  the  great  blows  will  fall. 

The  Gorge,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a frightful  spot,  which  no 
paths  pierce,  but  closed  in  by  a formidable  wall  of  holm  and  black 
thorn — a pleasant  preamble  to  a briar-patch  of  over  two  hundred 
acres.  I know  no  animals  of  our  climates,  except  the  wild  boar 
and  the  beech  marten,  that  can  penetrate  these  places.  Even  the  fox 
never  thinks  of  seeking  refuge  in  them  except  in  his  extreme  peril. 

The  chase  was  in  the  thick  of  it  in  less  time  than  I have  taken 
to  define  this  name.  The  solitaire  has  already  brushed  ten  pre- 
cincts ; the  long  wall,  the  felled  woods  of  Bearfield  and  Sempig- 
ny,  the  white  cuts,  the  grove  of  Parvillet  and  St.  Eloi ; I could 
hardly  distinguish  the  beast  from  the  pack  across  the  road  amid 
the  dust,  that  he  raised  like  a hurricane  in  his  track.  He  stops  at 
last : a run  like  that  is  enough  . . . My  watch  stands  at  thirty- 
five  minutes  past  one. 
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In  entering  tlie  gorge,  the  cunning  solitaire  has  forced  his  speed 
in  order  to  fray  a passage  and  to  prepare  his  batteries. 

Now  for  you,  English  gentlemen ; here  is  the  road — enter — it 
is  only  a little  narrow,  consider.  Ten  dogs  dart  abreast  into  the 
dangerous  passage,  borne  onward  by  the  same  ardor ; they  throw 
each  other  down,  tear  themselves,  get  entangled.  Wait;  here  is 
some  one  that  will  put  a stop  to  this  disorder  and  clear  the  pass. 

From  the  post  that  he  has  chosen,  and  where  he  firmly  expects 
his  cloud  of  enemies,  his  eyes  red  with  blood,  his  mouth  foaming, 
the  solitaire  falls  like  a thunder-clap  into  the  midst  of  his  sur- 
prised assailants.  He  rips  their  bellies  open,  mutilates,  cuts  all 
that  come  within  his  reach  ; the  way  is  cleared  ; the  two  first  dogs 
the  monster  has  met  lie  on  the  ground  scai’cely  writhing  in  their 
last  convulsions  amid  the  thick  bed  of  thorns  where  the  boar’s 
tusks  have  sent  them. 

Their  chests  are  opened  from  the  sternum  to  the  shoulder. 
Three  or  four  other  champions  withdraw  from  the  battle-field,  ut- 
tering frightful  howls  that  echo  painfully  in  my  soul. 

Their  bowels  issue  from  their  bodies  by  large  gashes ; they  call 
Louis  to  their  aid.  Louis  will  come  too  late. 

Happy  the  dog  that  has  turned  in  time  to  receive  the  tusk  in 
the  least  damageable  part  of  his  person. 

It  is  thirty-seven  minues  past  one  ....  Two  dogs  are  extended 
dead — ten  or  twelve  unfit  for  fighting.  The  hunters  hasten  up  ; 
the  groans  of  the  victims  tell  where  the  drama  lies ; the  horse- 
men dismount  and  prepare  to  penetrate  the  thicket  with  gun  and 
knife  in  hand.  It  must  be  mentioned,  that  when  the  wild  boar  is 
backed  against  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  engaged  in  a serious  dis- 
cussion with  the  dogs,  the  sight  of  the  hunter  raises  his  anger  to 
fury.  It  is  usual  enough  with  him  in  this  case  to  leave  his  first 
adversaries  and  turn  all  his  rage  against  the  new  comer.  It  is 
the  moment  that  hunters  that  are  somewhat  of  artists  choose  to  lay 
out  the  animal. 

As  he  bursts  straight  upon  you,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  lodge 
a ball  between  his  eyes,  especially  with  a little  coolness  and  a gun 
that  never  misses  fire.  But  if  it  is  an  easy  matter  elsewhere,  it  is 
very  different  at  the  Gorge.  The  briars  of  this  chosen  spot  do  not 
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permit  the  boldest  hunter  to  try  the  adventure.  We  must  de- 
cide, however,  for  the  moments  are  dear — every  minute  counts 
its  victim. 

From  the  thicket  is  heard  a formidable  charivari,  howls  of  pain, 
low  snarls  of  vengeance,  frantic  barkings,  growls  of  rage  punc- 
tuated by  strokes  of  those  redoubtable  castanets,  the  jaw-bones. 
The  jays  and  pies,  birds  eminently  fond  of  tattling  and  gossiping, 
already  embroider  the  catastrophe  with  their  discordant  com- 
mentaries. The  English  hound  tights  well  and  long;  the  sight  of 
blood,  far  from  intimidating  him,  only  inflames  his  wrath  ; the 
theatre  of  the  combat  begins  to  enlarge.  The  earth  and  neigh- 
boring bushes  are  crimsoned.  It  is  thirty-eight  minutes  past  one. 

Is  it  the  wild  boar  that  is  hunted  or  that  hunts?  No  one 
knows.  The  barks  of  the  surviving  combatants  indicate  that  the 
scene  of  the  combat  is  changing.  Yes — truly  there  is  the  solitaire 
charging  on  the  pack  and  forcing  them  to  retreat. 

Bravos  for  the  solitaire  ! But  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  alas  1 stands 
near  the  capitol.  In  the  ardor  of  his  attack  the  imprudent  ani- 
mal has  approached  too  near  the  border  of  his  barricades.  Fie 
has  passed  within  shot  of  a hunter  sworn  to  have  the  life  of  him, 
and  who  has  dared  to  enter  the  thicket  on  all-fours  to  get  at  him. 
The  beast  falls — it  is  forty  minutes  past  one — five  dogs  are  ripped 
open,  twelve  grievously  wounded,  twelve  slightly ; four  minutes 
longer,  and  the  entire  pack  would  have  been  used  up. 

This  solitaire  weighed  four  hundred  and  forty  pounds ; he  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  serve  as  an  ornament  for  some  museum.  An  Arab 
would  have  given  much  to  have  had  his  tusks  to  deck  the  breast- 
piece  of  his  courser. 

Old  Louis  is  not  yet  consoled  for  the  loss  of  Floribaut  and 
Per^ante  . . . the  best  leaders  of  a pack  he  has  ever  had  in  his 
life,  he  says. 

(The  dog  that  one  has  just  lost  is  always  the  best  and  most  be- 
loved). I shared  sincerely  in  his  grief. 

‘^What  a difference  in  the  character  of  the  bears  of  old  times 
and  the  wild  boars  of  this  said  I to  myself  on  the  evening  of  this 
memorable  day. 

I resume  in  few  words  the  principles  of  the  wild  boar  hunt. 
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The  hunter  owes  respect  to  the  sow,  the  pig,  the  red  beast,  even 
to  the  beast  of  company,  unless  its  destruction  be  necessary. 

To  the  third  year,  light  beast  and  of  good  speed,  and  power- 
fully armed  ; belong  of  right  all  the  honors  of  the  chase,  hounds, 
relays,  and  flourish  of  bugles ; to  the  fourth  year,  heavy  beast,  of 
murderous  humor,  the  ball  and  the  knife. 

But  a melancholy  thought  oppresses  me  that  I can  contain  no 
longer  in  my  breast,  and  here  demand  permission  to  exhale. 

The  forests  of  France,  already  bereft  of  the  elk,  the  urus,  the 
bear,  the  fallow  deer,  and  the  stag,  are  now  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  the  last  flower  of  their  crown  (style  noble).  The  sep- 
aration of  properties  is  reducing  the  wild  boar  to  the  state  of 
myth. 

I was  present  in  1835  and  1836,  at  the  extermination  of  their 
race  in  those  magnincent  provinces  of  the  M^connais,  so  judicious- 
ly chosen  by  the  Marquis  Foudras  as  the  scene  of  those  cynegetic 
exploits  which  he  relates  so  well. 

The  hunters  respected  neither  age  nor  sex  ; they  put  to  death 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a radius  of  three  or  four 
leagues  in  two  campaigns ; they  hunted  every  day,  and  the  few 
that  survived  the  butchery  cleared  the  country.  Now  that  they 
have  dissipated  their  wealth — that  they  have  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs,  they  seek  to  repopulate;  they  raise  wild 
boars  in  their  barn  yards.  When  a sow  is  big  they  transfer  her 
to  a country  house,  where  they  surround  her  with  every  comfort  ; 
then  when  she  has  pigged,  the  bottom  of  her  pen  is  pierced  with 
little  holes  for  the  pigs  to  pass  in  and  out — wander  into  the  adja- 
cent woods,  go,  return,  get  themselves  eaten  by  the  wolf,  etc.,  as 
their  fancy  leads  them. 

In  this  manner  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  litter  will  remain  in 
the  neighborhood  provided  it  is  not  disturbed. 

It  remains  for  the  law  to  interdict  the  chase  and  sale  of  the 
wild  boar  after  the  hunting  season. 

The  wild  boar  and  his  family  have  another  enemy  in  our  forests 
beside  man,  in  the  wolf.  The  wolf  loves  to  prowl  around  the  en- 
virons of  the  cover  where  the  sow  shelters  her  brood,  and  then  wo 
to  the  imprudent  pig  that  strays  ofif ! Her  lair  is  a cabin  artistical- 
21 
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ly  covered  with  boughs  of  trees,  and  garnished  within  with  a soft 
carpet  of  dried  grasses. 

These  sows  are  excellent  mothers,  attentive,  fond,  and  bold.  I 
have  seen  in  my  childhood  acts  of  devotion  in  some  of  them  that 
might  figure  admirably  in  the  treatise  of  “ Morality  in  Action.’’ 
To  avert  the  dangers  with  which  the  importunity  of  the  wolf 
threatens  her  family,  the  sows  of  Ardennes  and  of  Meuse  have  the 
custom  of  establishing  around  their  sty  a cordon  sanitaire,  or  or- 
ganized protective  union  of  beasts  in  a company. 

Some  of  these  sentinels  weigh  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds, 
and  are  armed  in  a fashion  to  make  their  countersign  respected. 

The  individuals  of  this  race  are  usually  strongly  disposed  to  the 
spirit  of  association.  They  lend  each  other  effectual  aid  in  emer- 
gencies. I had  counted  in  Algiers  on  the  hosts  of  these  populous 
deserts  to  indemnify  us  for  the  disappearance  of  the  French  wild 
boar.  Vain  and  fragile  hope  ! They  have  killed  all  already. 

I have,  however,  been  so  happy  as  to  have  seen  Algiers  in  its 
days  of  splendor,  when  the  scourge  of  war  raged  over  devastated 
Mitidja,  and  when  the  orders  of  chiefs  retained  in  our  camps  our 
captive  garrisons.  War  among  men  is  rest  and  happiness  among 
the  beasts! 

If  the  game  of  France  is  not  ungrateful,  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon ought  to  be  dear  to  it.  At  the  epoch  of  which  I speak,  the 
wild  boar  of  Algiers,  delivered  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  in- 
digenous tribes,  multiplied  luxuriously  throughout  the  level  coun- 
try. Not  a copse,  somewhat  thick  with  vines  or  wild  lucerne,  but 
concealed  some  powerful  family.  The  corridors  that  wild  boars 
pierced  in  this  brushwood,  impenetrable  to  the  dog  and  to  man, 
told  us  in  advance  when  the  place  was  inhabited.  We  had,  be- 
sides, to  accompany  us  in  these  dangerous  hunts,  a group  of  Arab 
horsemen,  a race  of  men  whom  nature  has  treated  too  favorably, 
and  who  combine  with  the  strength  and  superiority  of  the  Cen- 
taur, a canine  subtlety  of  sight  and  smell.  With  these  sleuth- 
hounds,  and  in  this  blessed  land,  it  would  have  needed  too  much 
good-will  on  our  part  to  have  found  the  bush  empty.  What  was 
difficult  in  Algiers,  was  not  to  turn  the  beast,  but  to  make  it  leave 
cover.  In  regard  to  the  game  of  this  country,  I know  only  the 
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gazelle  and  the  Carthage  hen  that  start  out  of  range.  The  other 
species,  haired  or  feathered,  generally  wait  till  you  tread  on  their 
toes  before  they  will  rise.  When  fire  is  set  to  a copse  in  which 
some  evil  beast  is  suspected,  hyena,  jackal,  or  tiger-cat,  it  is  rare 
that  the  animal  decides  to  leave  before  getting  his  fur  singed.  I 
have  often  seen  the  wild  boar  affect  the  same  stoicism. 

This  remarkable  coolness  of  the  African  wild  boar  in  imminent 
presence  of  fire,  has  its  cause  in  the  agronomic  habits  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Arab  employs  no  other  method  of  clearing,  than  fire. 
He  burns  periodically  the  tall  grass,  the  bushes,  and  the  reeds  of 
the  plain  in  all  places  that  he  destines  for  his  next  cultures,  and 
the  flame,  carried  on  by  the  wind,  never  stops  but  when  it  meets 
with  nothing  nnore  to  devour.  Naturally  the  indigenous  game  has 
in  the  end  become  accustomed  to  this  often-repeated  spectacle,  and 
hence  this  indifference  in  face  of  danger  and  the  contempt  of  fire, 
which  we  find  sublime  in  Mucins  Scevola. 

I pity  the  poor  hunters  of  France,  who  have  not  hunted  the 
wild  boar  with  the  chemical  match.  I would  return  to  Africa 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  repeating  this,  enjoyment.  I have  taken 
friends  to  these  royal  chases,  which  have  nothing  against  them 
except  being  too  amusing  and  not  enough  dramatic  ; they  have 
returned  enthusiasts.  It  is  less  noble,  less  learned,  less  meritori- 
ous, certainly,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view,  than  a hunt  at  Com- 
peigne  or  at  Fontainbleau ; but  those  flames  and  smoke  that  the 
wind  sweeps  along  the  ground,  and  that  cut  out  furnaces  as  they 
run  in  the  centre  of  copses,  then  suddenly  rebound  in  dazzling 
sheaves  ; the  hissing  of  green  leaves,  the  sport  of  flakes  carried  off' 
in  the  air,  the  detonation  of  reeds  that  simulate  the  running  fires 
of  a battalion  of  infantry,  the  barkings  of  dogs  animated  by  their 
masters’  presence,  and  hearing  the  brushwood  rustle,  rustle,  be- 
fore them ; finally  for  the  bouquet,  the  dislodging  of  the  company 
and  the  general  close  discharge  of  fire-arms — all  these  constitute 
an  ensemble  of  sound,  motion,  rapturous  impulse,  more  wildly  po- 
etic than  any  thing  ever  seen  in  our  combed  and  corded  forests  of 
France.  Add  the  sudden  chances  ; the  issue  of  the  jackal,  the 
tiger-cat,  the  hyena,  the  porcupine.  But  the  peace  has  come  and 
destroyed  all  this.  I have  acquired  the  painful  assurance  that  of 
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the  wild  boar  and  the  partridge,  only  the  names  and  memories 
remain  from  the  banks  of  the  Massafran  to  those  of  the  Arratch, 
the  pestilential  limits  of  my  marshy  ex-government. 

There  is  still  in  Algiers  a charming  wild  boar  hunt,  which  some- 
times recalls  to  us  the  bull  fights  of  Seville. 

The  hunter  amuses  himself,  like  the  picador,  by  planting  in  the 
neck  of  the  animal  a number  of  small  lances,  adorned  with  rib- 
bons. The  Arab  cavalier,  who  is  the  first  horseman  in  the  world, 
displays  an  admirable  skill  in  this  sort  of  fantasia.  The  Arab 
hunts  and  captures  every  thing  on  horseback,  the  gazelle  ex- 
cepted. The  Scheiks  and  noble  families  had  formerly  alone  the 
privilege  of  hunting  the  wild  boar  with  large  yellow  greyhounds, 
which  soon  ran  it  down  and  used  it  up. 

This  species  of  dog  is  now  very  rare,  and  very  highly  prized  in 
Africa. 

Religious  prejudice  long  protected  the  wild  boar  of  Algiers. 
Before  1830  the  native  never  hunted  it  but  to  provide  meat  for 
his  dogs.  But  since  the  advent  of  the  French  kitchen  into  Africa, 
and  since  the  wild  boar  is  saleable,  things  have  changed.  The 
Arab  has  declared  a war  of  extermination  on  the  wild  boar.  I 
proclaim  before  and  against  all,  the  wild  boar  and  the  porcupine 
of  Algiers  to  be  excellent  game.  The  lion,  who  should  be  a con- 
noisseur in  such  matters,  having  often  enough  occasion  to  choose, 
seems  to  share  my  opinion. 

I was  once  shown  the  counterscarp  of  a fort  of  cactus,  solidly 
bastioned,  in  which  resided,  as  I was  told,  one  of  these  hairy  kings 
of  the  desert. 

For  motives  of  discretion  which  it  is  useless  to  confide  to  the 
reader,  I did  not  think  proper  to  push  my  reconnaissance  farther, 
but  I saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  master  of  the  place 
must  entertain  a profound  affection  for  wild  hog.  The  precincts 
were  completely  strewn  with  bones  belonging  to  individuals  of  this 
species. 

In  one  of  our  first  expeditions  in  the  province  of  Constantine,  a 
very  distinguished  officer  of  the  army  of  Africa  had  been  posted 
in  ambuscade  with  his  company  beside  a little  river  adjacent  to 
the  camp  of  Breaux.  It  was  one  of  those  nights  so  calm  and  so 
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serene,  peculiar  to  southern  climates,  when  the  least  sounds  reach 
you,  when  you  can  read  and  write  with  as  much  ease  at  midnight 
as  an  Englishman  at  London  at  midday.  Every  soldier  was  list- 
ening. Suddenly  a rustling  of  the  foliage,  quickly  followed  by 
the  fall  of  a heavy  body  in  the  water,  drew  the  general  attention. 
It  was  a wild  boar  of  large  size,  running  straight  ahead,  that  had 
dashed  into  the  stream,  hoping  thus  to  save  his  bacon.  A fresh 
displacement  suddenly  effected  in  the  high  grass,  announced  that 
the  poor  beast  was  pursued  by  a terrible  animal. 

In  fact  an  enormous  lion  had  reached  the  very  spot  where  they 
were  in  ambush,  by  a few  prodigious  bounds.  Reaching  the  bank 
of  the  river,  he  perceives  his  prey,  measures  his  force,  darts  for- 
ward, falls  on  it,  strangles  it  in  his  tremendous  jaws,  then  abandons 
it,  and  returns  upon  his  steps  as  though  he  had  been  merely  aveng- 
ing some  insult. 

Our  soldiers,  witnesses  of  this  drama,  would  have  asked  no 
better  amusement  than  to  have  intervened  .in  favor  of  the  weaker 
in  this  too  unequal  struggle ; but  the  prudence  of  their  chief  for- 
bade it,  a volley  of  fire-arms  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  and  at  this 
advanced  post  being  almost  certain  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  Arabs. 

It  is  said  also,  that  the  panther  finds  no  fault  with  a quarter  of 
wild  boar  when  an  opportunity  to  get  one  cheap  presents  itself. 
The  wild  boar  of  Algiers,  less  powerful,  though  equally  well  armed 
with  the  French  boar,  has  a much  milder  character  ; but  this  mild- 
ness does  not  amount  to  amiability.  The  tusks  of  the  African  wild 
boar  rip  open  men  and  dogs  as  well  as  those  of  the  French  wild  boar. 

There  is  even  more  danger  for  the  hunter  charged  on  by  the  an- 
imal in  Africa,  for  there,  there  is  no  trunk  of  a tree  to  shelter  you 
when  you  are  on  the  defensive ; and  in  this  case  there  remains  no 
other  procedure  for  you  than  that  of  M.  De  Montcrocq,  one  of 
our  last  great  hunters,  in  whom  I have  remarked  the  passion  of 
causing  himself  to  be  charged  on  by  wild  boars  at  bay  in  order  to 
secure  the  pleasure  of  shooting  the  animal  in  the  head  and  lodg- 
ing a ball  between  his  eyes. 

As  we  had  not  dogs  enough,  when  we  hunted  together,  to  allow 
some  couples  to  be  disemboweled  in  every  chase,  as  owners  of  a 
numerous  equipage  are  accustomed  to  do,  we  never  hesitated  to 
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serve  a dangerous  beast  with  an  ounce  of  lead.  The  first  time  I 
had  the  honor  of  hunting  with  M.  De  Montcrocq,  I saw  him  shoot 
at  fifty  paces  a wild  boar  bounding  through  a copse  of  holly,  furze, 
and  brushwood.  The  animal  remained  upon  the  spot. 

As  the  piqueur  was  seeking  and  could  find  no  wound,  Look 
at  the  side  of  the  left  eye,’^  cried  the  murderer  from  a distance ; 
^‘it  was  there  I aimed. The  ball  had  entered  the  eye,  so  that 
its  hole  could  not  be  discerned  on  the  first  inspection. 

I have  hunted  the  wild  boar  with  gun  and  with  hounds  in  the 
snow,  in  ambush,  with  the  fork,  with  the  lance,  with  the  chemical 
match  . . . But  the  most  diverting  of  all  these  hunts  is,  beyond 
question,  the  chase  with  the  fish-hook.  A wild  boar  with  fish- 
hooks ? Why  not  ? M.  Alexandre  Dumas  has  caught  trout 
with  a pruning-bill  among  the  Alps.  . . . 


In  terminating  these  articles  on  the  Deer  and  the  Hog,  I wonid  call  the 
reader’s  attention  to  their  position  and  destinies  in  the  United  States. 

Here  the  hog  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  deer  verges  on  extermination, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  spirit  of  coarse,  indiscriminating,  greedy,  material- 
istic selfishness  which  belongs  to  civilized  trading  communities,  has  dis- 
placed the  spirit  of  noble  and  independent  truthfulness  of  character ; and 
as  the  hog  is  of  all  animals  that  whose  instincts  are  most  profaned  and  for- 
gotten in  becoming  civilized,  so  are  the  delicate,  primitive  instincts  of  man’s 
true  relations  with  nature  most  profaned  and  forgotten  in  the  society  which 
rears  and  represents  itself  by  the  hog. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  fidelity  to  passional  analogy  overrules  the 
strongest  considerations  of  interest,  even  where  interest  is  the  God  and  the 
only  God  worshiped.  For  it  would  have  come  a great  deal  cheaper  to  the 
civilized  ravagers  of  our  country  to  have  preserved  the  deer  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  serve  for  meat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase, 
than  to  have  destroyed  the  deer  along  with  the  forests,  then  cleared  and 
planted  the  soil  to  feed  hogs  as  they  have  done.  The  hog-feeding  business, 
as  well  as  the  sale  of  ‘‘  still-slop  milk,”  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
distillation  of  whiskey,  into  which  the  corn-crop  of  our  country  is  in  great 
part  converted. 

Now  this  conversion  into  whiskey  (like  some  other  kinds  of  unprofitable 
conversion)  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  corn  ; consequently  the  prof- 
its of  the  business  rest  on  its  facilities  for  poisoning  the  social  body  with 
the  flesh  of  diseased  swine  or  the  milk  of  diseased  cows  ; the  confinement 
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of  both,  together  with  the  quality  of  the  still-slop  food,  being  incompatible 
with  the  health  of  either,  and  filling  their  flesh  with  foul  abscesses  or  drop- 
sical infiltrations.  This  is  the  consummation  painfully  and  laboriously  at- 
tained by  the  destruction  of  immense  quantities  of  fine  timber  along  with 
its  native  tenantry,  and  drawing  every  year  by  culture  from  the  soil,  crops 
which  are  not  in  any  form  to  be  returned  to  it,  but  to  be  turned  in  the  most 
wasteful  manner  into  two  kinds  of  poison — a solid  and  a fluid— both  equal- 
ly calculated  to  deteriorate  the  organisms  which  admit  them. 

We  might  have  venison,  a much  finer  and  perfectly  wholesome  meat,  in 
the  greatest  abundance ; we  might  have  the  trouble  of  cultivating  no  more 
land  than  is  needed  for  our  supplies  of  food  and  clothing ; we  might  save 
our  valuable  timber,  the  growth  of  centuries ; we  might  preserve  one  of 
the  most  joyous  and  invigorating  pastimes,  and  one  not  too  refined  for  the 
genius  of  civilization,  in  the  chase.  But  in  order  to  do  all  this  we  should 
necessarily  advocate  the  principles  of  truth  and  loyalty  represented  by  the 
deer,  instead  of  those  of  narrow  selfish  greed,  and  immolation  of  the  spirit- 
ual to  the  material  principle,  represented  by  the  hog.  We  should,  be- 
sides, in  preserving  the  deer,  deviate  from  the  principle  of  waste,  so  uni- 
versal and  inherent  in  the  civilized  mechanism. 

We  should  not  waste  our  timber,  nor  our  game,  nor  our  labor,  nor  the 
resources  of  our  soil.  We  should  not  have  been  able,  by  the  culture  of 
less  than  a century,  to  convert  Eastern  Virginia,  for  instance,  into  bar- 
rens, nor  to  operate  systematically  against  that  primordial  law  of  the 
wealth  of  nations,  which  requires  a quid  pro  quo  to  the  soil  for  all  that  is 
abstracted  from  it,  and  which  renders  true  farming  a perfect  circuit  of 
forces  and  benefits  between  the  Sun  and  Earth,  and  man ; so  that  the  re- 
fuse of  one  year  becomes  the  fertilizing  stamina  of  the  next. 

We  see  that  all  the  principles,  animals,  and  characters  of  harmony  be- 
long together,  and  imply  each  other,  and  that  the  same  holds,  on  the  con- 
trary, of  civilization. 

Eor  Harmony,  Passional  Analogy  requires  all  the  forms  of  truth,  de- 
light, economy,  and  profit ; for  civilization,  all  the  forms  of  falsehood,  mis- 
ery, waste,  and  deterioration. 

The  entrance  into  our  river  towns  is  commonly  announced  by  a hog-pen 
and  a distillery,  speaking  emblems  of  this  society;  whose  nauseating  stench 
and  disgusting  appearance,  connected  with  their  hideous  noises,  form  a per- 
fect analogical  picture  of  the  changes  which  human  nature  undergoes  in  be- 
coming civilized,  and  the  horrible  depravity  of  the  passions  in  its  false  and 
discordant  social  relations.  How  perfectly  upside  down  they  are,  may  be 
well  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  hog,  natural  scavenger  and  emblem  of 
the  economist  in  the  superlative  degree,  is  made  the  central  feature  of  mis- 
chievous waste  in  the  spoliation  of  the  soil,  and  in  the  vitiation  of  the  human 
body  by  diseased  pork  and  whiskey. 

Gentlemen  hunters  and  farmers,— you  in  whom  natural  instinct  still 
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struggles  against  the  destroying  level  of  civilized  customs,  make  head  ere 
it  be  all  too  late  for  our  native  glories  of  the  chase  ; cure  your  own  bacon 
as  your  own  venison ; the  woods  are  wide  enough  for  both  hog  and  deer, 
and  the  corn-crop  is  never  scant ; but  no  more  swine  raised  for  sale  to  the 
distillery-pens.  No  more  false  labor  of  timb'er  felling  and  corn  planting  for 
hogs  and  whiskey  ? Let  us  have  good  game  laws,  protecting  the  beasts  in 
their  breeding  seasons,  and  well  supported  by  the  spirit  which  you  infuse 
throughout  the  country.  Where  the  game  is  alas  ! already  destroyed,  imi- 
tate the  gentlemen  of  Europe,  who  reproduce  the  wild  races  in  their  parks, 
and  join  on  our  national  banner  the  antlers  of  the  Deer  to  the  crest  of  the 
Eagle. — Tr. 

THE  WOLF. 

My  conscience  has  long  comnaanded  me  to  reinstate  the  wolf  in 
public  opinion.  It  is  an  arduous,  immense,  unpopular  enterprise  ! 
But  what  great  truth,  what  new  truth  ever  was  popular  ? The 
unity  of  God,  the  equality  of  men,  the  existence  of  the  New- 
World,  Passional  Attraction,  have  not  all  these  sublime  discoveries 
availed  to  their  authors  respectively,  hemlock,  the  gallows,  the  sar- 
casms or  persecutions  of  their  age  ? Knowing  the  fate  which  the 
littleness  and  jealousy  of  men  reserve  to  those  who  bring  new  doc- 
trines, I await  without  trembling,  appealing  in  advance  from  the 
sentence  of  my  epoch  to  the  tribunal  of  posterity. 

The  Wolf  is  the  emblem  of  the  Bandit  of  the  lymbic  societies 
(civilization,  barbarism) ; it  is  the  scourge  of  property.  By  these 
titles  there  is  a natural  antipathy  between  him  and  the  dog, 
the  police  guard  of  man  and  friend  of  property.  Now  what  is  a 
bandit  ? 

A bandit  is  often  some  richly-organized  being  whom  his  fellow- 
citizens  have  placed  under  the  han  of  their  society  for  some  reason 
or  other,  or  who  has  left  it  himself  from  hatred  of  the  institutions 
of  this  society. 

The  bandit,  the  brigand,  is  the  Max  of  Schiller,  the  Lara  of  By- 
ron, the  Hernani  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  Paul  Clifford  of  Bulwer,  the 
Robin  Hood  of  merry  England  ; he  is  the  buccaneer  of  the  Tor- 
toise islands,  the  Arab  of  the  Atlas,  the  chief  of  the  Spanish  guerril- 
las, the  contrabandist,  the  poacher.  He  may  be  some  generous  na- 
ture to  whom  the  sight  of  iniquity  is  revolting — who  stifles  in  the 
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corrupted  air  of  cities  ; he  is  sometimes  a dialectician  of  the  nat» 
ural  school,  who  asks  of  the  oppressors  an  account  of  their  inhu- 
man  laws;  or  he  is  a warrior  of  a conquered  race,  who  protests 
with  armed  hand  against  the  brutal  right  of  conquest. 

The  robber  is  like  the  poacher,  the  hero  of  popular  legends  ; 
and  the  poets,  those  wonderful  advocates  of  just  causes,  have 
through  all  tirrie  sought  inspiration  from  the  sources  of  legends 
where  the  protests  of  right  against  force  are  written  ; and  they 
have  loved  to  embroider  with  the  pearls  of  their  song  the  history 
of  the  national  bandit. 

I shall  sometimes  repeat  what  I have  said  of  other  beasts  in  the 
course  of  this  defense,  but  I excuse  myself  by  the  example  of  na- 
ture ; for  I must  say  what  she  wills,  as  I write  under  her  dicta- 
tion. Since  the  emblems  of  evil  dominate  in  the  accursed  socie- 
ties, we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  to  hear  a number  of  beasts  hold 
a similar  language.  It  is  not  my  fault  if  the  wolf  professes  the 
same  political  opinions  as  the  wild  sheep  and  the  zebra. 

Remus  and  Romulus,  who  founded  the  Eternal  City,  were  two 
robber  chiefs,  reared  by  a she  wolf!  . . . and  the  civilizees  still 
submit  to  the  law  of  the  children  of  the  she- wolf. 

The  cowardly  vulgar,  the  mass  that  kneels  before  success,  and 
only  takes  account  of  facts,  the  odious  vulgar  have  established  be- 
tween the  hero  of  the  battle-field  and  the  hero  of  the  high-road, 
an  absurd  distinction,  which  the  sage  does  not  admit. 

The  justice  of  the  crowd,  who  use  false  balances,  has  valued 
glory  in  proportion  to  the  blood  shed.  It  salutes  with  the  name 
conquerors  the  executioners  of  nations,  wlio  make  the  largest  pro- 
vision of  coiqDses  for  the  hyenas  and  vultures;  the  Alexanders,  Na- 
poleons, and  Djingis  Khans ; and  it  withers  with  the  ignoble 
names  of  robber  and  assassin,  the  chiefs  of  hordes  who  work  on  a 
smaller  scrde. 

Now  I beg  to  be  informed  what  difference  there  is,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  absolute  truth,  between  the  conqueror  who  car- 
ries his  fury  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  to  distribute  em- 
pires to  all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  the  buccaneer,  the  con- 
trabandist, the  corsair  who  operate  on  a small  scale,  urged  by  the 
same  motives. 
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As  soon  as  each  has  spilt  as  much  blood  as  possible  and  real- 
ized in  his  sphere  the  greatest  amount  of  evib  I hold  that  each 
should  obtain  in  esteem  of  men  an  equal  share  of  glory,  or  of  in- 
famy. Oh,  stupid  civilizees,  who  glorify  the  man-slayers  on  a 
large  scale,  and  slander  the  man- slayers  on  a small  scale  ; how 
well  you  deserve  the  contempt  in  which  your  despots  hold  you. 

I repeat  it,  the  wolf  is  the  robber,  the  contrabandist,  the  Saxon, 
who  will  not  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the  Norman,  the  Arab 
who  wants  no  French  protection.  It  is  an  ardent  and  ambitious 
species  which  could  not  bend  like  the  dog  to  the  iniquitous  laws  of 
the  man  of  lymbic  societies.  The  device  of  the  wolf  is  this  : 
Give  me  rather  dangerous  liberty,  than  safety  by  submission. 

The  wolf  is  the  enemy  of  civilized  and  barbarous  societies,  be- 
cause they  are  enemies  of  the  law  of  God.  He  is  the  enemy 
of  property,  because  the  present  system  of  propeity  does  not 
recognize  for  all  the  members  of  society  the  right  to  life,  a right 
which  far  anticipates  those  of  legal  possession  ; since  the  land 
which  furnishes  all  aliments  is  an  element  of  human  existence 
equally  indispensable  with  air  and  water. 

The  least  intelligent  economist  would  cry  out  in  alarm  if  he  were 
told  that  government  had  conceded  to  some  banker  the  monopoly 
of  the  sale  of  respirable  air,  or  of  water  ; especially  if  said  banker 
should  have  forgotten  to  accord  him  a small  participation  <in  the 
profits  of  the  affair.  Well,  I should  deplore  the  poverty  of  in- 
tellect in  these  same  economists,  if  they  did  not  understand  a pri- 
ori, that  the  embezzlement  of  the  land  by  certain  individuals,  and 
the  right  to  abuse  property  are  quite  as  dangerous. 

In  Arabia  it  is  the  water  and  not  the  soil  which  is  embezzled — 
which  is  abandoned  to  the  first  occupant,  and  the  government  offi- 
cers of  this  country  only  consider  as  factious  writers,  those  who 
protest  against  the  monopoly  of  the  waters. 

When  we  shall  have  the  monopoly  of  the  air  there  will  come 
some  journal  in  the  interest  of  capital  which  will  treat  as  crazed 
heads  those  writers  who  claim  for  every  member  of  society  a mini- 
mum of  oxygen,  and  which  Avill  denounce  them  to  the  public  min- 
istry under  pretext  of  immorality,  or  of  stirring  up  ill  feeling 
against  a class  of  citizens. 
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Here  then  in  part  are  the  reasons  of  that  deep  enmity  which 
until  tills  day  has  existed  between  the  wolf  and  the  civilizee.  I 
dare  flatter  myself  that  M.  Buffon  has  not  so  much  as  grazed 
them  with  the  corner  of  his  eye,  which  by  no  means  astonishes  me 
on  the  part  of  a learned  simplist. 

Thus  the  wolf  has  sworn  to  remain  rebellious  to  man  while  man 
himself  shall  remain  a rebel  to  the  law  of  harmony  and  justice. 

He  does  not  protest  against  the  natural  superiority  of  man,  nor 
against  his  right  of  legitimate  royalty,  but  only  against  the  abuses 
which  man  has  made  of  his  authority,  and  of  his  rights.  He  is  a re- 
volted subject  who  will  keep  terms  with  power  only  upon  certain 
conditions,  who  exacts  his  charter,  and  who  will  proclaim  insurrec- 
tion the  most  sacred  of  rights,  until  justice  have  been  done  to  his 
claims. 

I have  no  reasons  to  disapprove  of  this  conduct.  The  aversion 
of  the  wolf  for  the  civilizee  rests  on  the  same  motives  as  that  of 
tlie  onagra,  the  zebra,  and  a crowd  of  other  quadrupeds  and  in- 
telligent bipeds,  who  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  civilizees  tear 
each  otlier,  and  considering  the  ill  treatment  which  barbarians  in- 
flict upon  the  poor  animals  auxiliary  to  man,  keep  at  a distance 
from  him,  and  regard  him  as  a common  enemy. 

With  your  hand  on  your  conscience,  have  you  the  right  to  re- 
quire that  a sensible  wolf  that  has  never  abandoned  its  cubs  on  the 
public  road — a wolf  that  has  never  tasted  the  blood  of  its  fellow 
wolf — should  confess  the  superiority  of  a human  society,  where 
there  are  mothers  who  kill  their  children,  and  children  who  kill 
their  mothers ; and  where  the  first  men  of  the  state  are  those 
who  have  caused  the  greatest  number  of  men  to  be  slain.  If  we 
would  have  the  beasts  come  to  us,  we  must  begin  by  giving  them 
the  example  of  justice,  and  by  displaying  under  their  eyes  the 
contagious  spectacle  of  our  happiness.  We  must  reform  our  social 
sphere,  whose  scent  and  aspect  raise  disgust  in  all  generous  hearts. 

We  must  do  for  the  wolf  of  the  woods,  for  the  beaver  of  the 
lakes,  for  the  zebra  of  the  deserts,  what  we  have  done  for  the  tur- 
tle doves  of  the  Tuilleries  ; in  a word,  we  must  fascinate  their  ima- 
gination and  their  senses  by  the  permanent  spectacle  of  our  sym- 
pathy and  happiness. 
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But  the  proud  civilizee,  wallowing  in  his  ignominy,  similar  in  this 
to  all  the  established  powers,  has  found  it  easier  to  calumniate  the 
wolves,  the  demanders  of  reforms,  than  to  correct  himself. 

He  has  thrown  the  schism  of  the  wolf  upon  the  bad  passions  of 
this  animal,  on  his  vicious  instincts  which  he  has  declared  incor- 
rigible : he  has  moved  against  it  all  the  ignorant  scribes,  all  the 
fable  tellers,  all  the  children's  nurses ; he  has  created  for  its  de- 
struction a special  institution,  and  race  of  wolf-dogs,  and  concluded 
by  the  cowardice  of  placing  a price  on  the  head  of  the  factious. 

The  Athenian  legislators  paid  a talent  for  the  ears  of  the  wolf- 
cub,  and  two  talents  for  that  of  the  adult  wolf.  Those  of  Albion 
pardoned  the  sorcerer  capital  punishment  on  condition  that  he 
should  employ  all  the  resources  of  his  art  to  destroy  the  wolves. 
So  that,  after  a constitutional  king  of  France,  I know  no  creature 
in  the  world  more  odiously  persecuted  and  calumniated  than  the 
wolf. 

The  contractors  of  railroads,  the  embezzlers  of  the  national 
loans,  the  stag  wolves  of  the  Exchange  have  reproached  his  vo- 
racity ; the  inventors  of  destructive  engines,  his  sanguinary  hu- 
mor ; the  lawyers,  his  fraud ; the  ^eojple,  his  attacks  of  madness. 
The  moralist  has  drawn  from  the  name  of  the  wolf  the  word  lu- 
panar,  to  raise  against  the  wolf  the  contempt  of  honest  men  and  of 
delicate  hearts.  But  before  pronouncing  the  anathema  against  the 
unfortunate  quadruped,  has  man  occupied  himself  in  the  least  with 
the  analysis  of  his  qualities  and  of  his  vices  ? Has  he  weaned  it 
from  the  tenderest  age,  to  prevent  it  from  sucking  bad  principles 
with  its  mother’s  milk  ? Has  he  placed  it,  in  short,  in  a suitable 
sphere,  where  its  natural  aptitudes  might  have  developed  them- 
selves toward  good  ? Oh  ! not  at  all ; the  idler  and  unskillful 
moralist  does  not  admit  this  method  of  scientific  investigation.  His 
ignorance  is  better  accommodated  by  the  theory  of  native  per- 
versity, which  dispenses  him,  the  moralist,  from  inventing  a system 
of  education  susceptible  of  favoring  the  development  of  the  honor- 
able aptitudes  of  every  individual  and  of  every  species  ? 

And  how  could  these  sycophant  moralists  have  done  for  the 
wolf  what  they  had  not  done  for  man  ? 

Po  not  civilized  legislators  every  day  write  that  man  is  born 
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wicked  and  that  society  could  not  hold  together  without  the  exe- 
cutioner ? Are  not  the  police  and  the  gallows  the  speaking  at- 
tributes of  the  present  society  ? 

How  I like  that  account  of  the  European  traveler,  who,  landing 
on  an  unknown  shore  and  perceiving  a gallows,  falls  on  his  knees 
to  thank  heaven  for  having  conducted  him  to  a civilized  country  ! 
Go,  then,  blind  civilizees,  pretending  ministers  . . . Border  your 
capitals  with  a girdle  of  bastiles  ; call  thither  armies  to  keep  ward  ; 
double,  triple  the  body  of  your  police ; enlarge  your  prisons,  com- 
press, repress  . . . Whatever  you  do  to  dam  up  the  torrent  of 
evil,  all  your  efforts  will  not  restrain  its  fury,  for  its  source  is  in 
misery  and  in  repugnant  labor,  and  the  torrent  whose  waters  rise 
and  rise  incessantly,  will  not  stop  till  its  source  be  dried  up. 

Listen,  you  palaverers  who  thunder  so  eloquently  at  the  tribune 
against  bad  passions  ; the  origin  of  social  troubles  is  not  where  you 
would  say.  The  troubles  of  the  society  have  their  cause  in  the  op- 
pression of  labor  by  parasite  capital  and  in  repugnant  labor.  Yes, 
Monsieur  Guizot,  the  puritan — yes,  in  repugnant  labor,  despite  all 
that  is  written  in  your  history  of  civilization,  where  you  have  dared 
to  affirm  that  the  constitutional  system,  that  is  to  say,  the  advent  of 
the  grocers  to  power,  was  the  last  word  of  the  human  mind  in  mat- 
ters of  constitutional  government.  How  I enjoy  in  anticipation 
the  laugh  you  will  have  with  us  over  these  crude  opinions  the  first 
time  we  meet  in  the  aromal  life  some  fifty  years  hence. 

The  wolf  of  the  fable,  seduced  by  the  flattering  account  of  the 
dog,  is  on  the  point  of  tendering  his  services  to  man  when  he  per- 
ceives on  the  worn  neck  of  the  domestic  animal  the  mark  of  the 
collar. 

‘‘You  do  not,  then,  run  where  you  please  ?’’ 

“ Not  always  ; but  what  matters  it 

“ It  matters  so  much  that  I will  have  none  of  all  your  dinners, 
and  would  not  take  a treasure  at  this  price ’’ 

So  saying.  Master  Wolf  runs,  and  runs  still.  Why  so  ? Be- 
cause the  subjection  of  the  laborer  disgusts  generous  natures  with 
labor.  The  wolf  does  not  refuse  work  from  love  of  the  far  ni- 
ENTE  ; he  is  the  most  active  and  indefatigable  of  all  quadrupeds ; 
he  refuses  work  from  hatred  of  the  injustice  which  presides  over 
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the  re-partition  of  the  products  of  labor.  A compiler  of  newspa- 
pers, sold  to  the  interests  of  capital,  may  find  it  very  legitimate 
that  a speculator  should  gain  two  millions  in  a few  hours  by  stock- 
jobbing  on  shares  of  railroad  stock,  while  the  unfortunate  prole- 
tary of  the  fields,  who  sustains  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  ex- 
hausts his  health  and  his  strength  without  being  able  to  gain  the 
miserable  pittance  of  black  bread  that  his  family  looks  for. 

But  the  wolf,  which  has  never  been  bribed  to  defend  slavery  or 
stockjobbers — the  wolf  has  always  refused  these  base  concessions. 

A magistrate  publicly  reproached  the  assassin  of  Nangis  with 
the  baseness  of  his  conduct.  ‘‘  What  would  you  have  replied 
the  guilty  man ; “ hunger  drives  the  wolf  from  the  woods.’’ 

“ The  wolf  can  work,”  replied  the  public  accuser,  with  more  elo- 
quence than  truth. 

‘"ISTo  sir,  the  wolf  cannot  work  to  turn  a nailmaker’s  wheel,  like 
a poodle  dog.  This  destiny  is  not  in  his  attractions ; and  if  you 
attempt  to  falsify  this  savage  nature,  it  will  revolt,  will  turn  and 
bite  you.^ 

‘‘  But  make  labor  attractive  to  him,  that  is  to  say,  accordant  with 
his  aptitudes,  and  he  will  kill  no  longer.” 

What  urges  the  wolf  from  the  woods  ? It  is  hunger.  What 
burns  his  blood,  what  gnaws  his  bones,  what  drives  him  mad  ? 
Hunger,  still  hunger.  The  dogs  of  happier  zones,  where  the  earth 
furnishes  for  all  mouths,  know  not  madness.  It  is  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  countries  disinherited  of  the  sun. 

(There  have  been  cases  of  hydrophobia  in  Algiers,  but  onl}^  since 
the  introduction  of  the  French  dog.)  Madness  is  the  despair  of 
hunger,  exalted  to  a paroxysm.  The  maddened  wolf  that  attacks 
man  and  every  animal  that  he  meets  with,  is  the  desperate  assas- 
sin, the  savage  and  stormy  nature  that  the  chain  of  misery  has 
worn  into  more  painfully  than  the  rest,  the  monster  who  kills  for 
the  sake  of  killing,  to  avenge  himself — to  render  back  to  a merci- 
less society  before  his  death,  a small  part  of  the  evils  which  it  has 
caused  him  to  suffer. 

^ It  is  however  true  that  the  wolf  can  be  made  to  work,  at  least  the 
American  wolf,  which  may  be  seen  in  Missouri  actually  employed  in  turn- 
ing a wheel. — Tr. 
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The  horror  of  brilliant  and  polished  surfaces  which  character- 
izes  madness,  is  the  horror  of  luxury  and  of  riches  whose  insolent 
display  redoubles  the  tortures  of  the  famished  poor  1 Madness  is 
the  most  frightful  malady  which  can  afflict  the  human  species ; 
for  it  changes  man  into  a brute,  and  destroys  him  in  atrocious 
convulsions,  without  even  taking  from  him  the  consciousness  of 
his  desperate  condition.  This  means  that  the  selfish  society  which 
allows  one  of  its  members  to  perish  with  hunger,  is  a criminal  and 
accursed  society,  and  that  God  proportions  the  greatness  of  the 
punishment  to  the  greatness  of  the  crime.  Misery  and  oppression 
also  change  the  oppressed  into  brutes,  give  them  the  taste  for 
blood  and  murder,  and  sharpen  their  teeth  to  tear  out  the  hearts 
of  the  rich. 

Ireland  ! Ireland  I with  its  six  millions  of  starvelings,  do  you 
know  what  evil  possesses  it  ? It  is  madness,  real  madness,  the 
evil  without  cure,  the  mortal  contagion.  O woe  to  thee,  Albion ! 
woe  to  all  the  executioners  of  Erin ! for  over  thee,  Albion ; over 
thee  and  thy  lords  impend  the  vengeance  and  the  hatred  of  the 
desperate  sons  of  Erin  . . . those  men  whom  thy  insatiable  cu- 
pidity and  thy  pride  have  transformed  into  wolves,  and  into  mad- 
dened wolves ! 

A prefect  of  police,  bound  to  have  the  best  statistics  on  this 
subject,  has  fixed  at  forty  thousand  the  number  of  malefactors 
which  the  city  of  Paris  alone  contains  within  its  walls.  Since  M. 
Gisquet  has  published  these  revelations,  has  this  number  of  forty 
thousand  rebels,  incessantly  conspiring  against  your  social  order, 
increased  or  diminished  ? It  has  augmented,  and  augmented  in 
spite  of  the  increased  force  of  municipal  officers,  and  to  so  large 
an  amount  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  enlarge  the  halls  of  the 
court  of  assizes  of  the  Seine  to  make  room  for  all  the  bandits 
which  their  scavengers  of  the  police  daily  pick  up  on  the  pave- 
ment of  Paris.  And  the  judges  of  the  capital  have  not  sufficed 
to  judge  the  offenders,  whose  innumerable  bands  succeed  each 
other  on  the  criminaFs  bench.  And  the  evil  has  risen  to  such  a 
height  that  the  proudest  admirer  of  your  pretended  social  order 
would  not  dare  now  to  trust  himself  to  leave  his  dwelling  late  at 
night  without  arms,  or  an  escort.  And  the  legislators  of  this 
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model  society,  already  rendered  illustrious  by  the  discoveries  of 
morphine  and  of  prussic  acid,  will  soon  be  obliged  to  pronounce 
the  absolute  interdiction  of  arsenic,  from  the  urgent  necessity  of 
protecting  the  existence  of  wearisome  husbands  and  of  fathers  too 
tenacious  of  life,  against  the  scandalous  abuses  that  unappreciated 
wives,  and  children  in  a hurry  to  enjoy,  make  of  this  powder. 

But  follow  me  into  England,  the  country  of  the  representative, 
and  of  political  economy.  They  have  exterminated  the  wolf  in 
England ; there  the  result  is  attained.  Now  do  you  think  that 
after  the  wolves  are  destroyed  there  remains  for  each  a larger  share 
of  mutton?  Listen.  We  read  in  the  official  reports  of  the  gov- 
ernment that  the  laborers  of  Great  Britain  are  attacked  during 
three  or  four  months  in  the  year  with  a singular  disease,  a malady 
whose  symptoms  disappear  as  soon  as  food  is  given  to  the  sich ! 
We  read  that  during  the  single  winter  of  1846  and  ^47  nearly  a 
million  of  Irish  died  of  hunger.  How  very  efficacious  the  exter- 
mination of  the  wolves  has  proved  here ! 

Alas ! not  only  has  the  extermination  of  the  wolves  made  no 
larger  share  of  mutton  for  the  people,  but  even  the  prosperity  of 
the  sheep  has  become  a dreadful  cause  of  distress  to  the  laborer 
of  Britain. 

One  day  when  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  had  been  reading,  un- 
derstandingly,  the  book  of  a French  economist,  Jean  Baptiste  Say, 
in  which  book  it  is  written  that  the  whole  science  of  political 
economy  consists  in  obtaining  the  largest  possible  revenue  from  a 
given  capital,  the  largest  clear  revenue,  the  idea  suddenly  occurred 
to  this  holy  and  worthy  man  to  apply  this  charitable  theory  to  his 
domains  in  Scotland.  And  as  his  overseers  had  proved  to  him 
that  the  sheep,  which'  cost  much  less  than  men  for  food  and  lodg- 
ing, bring  in  much  more  in  clear  profit,  his  lordship  had  the  farm- 
steads on  his  place  pulled  down,  and  his  fields  transformed  into 
pastures,  and  the  unfortunate  peasantry  who  had  hitherto  found 
on  these  lands  occupations  and  a livelihood,  were  inhumanly 
chased  from  them,  and  have  gone  to  swell  the  crowd  of  vaga- 
bonds in  cities. 

Now  the  invasion  of  all  the  wolves  of  Russia  and  Sweden  could 
not  have  caused  the  rural  population  half  the  distress  that  the  in- 
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vasion  of  tlie  slieep  lias  let  loose  on  tliera.  Is  it  not  enough  to 
make  a man  of  common  sense  laugh  till  tears  come,  or  grow  in- 
dignant to  fury,  at  the  follies  of  this  stupid  society,  which  has 
found  the  means  of  rendering  the  race  of  sheep  more  destructive 
to  man  than  the  race  of  wolves  ? 

Having  now  considered  this  subject  in  its  relations  to  social  pol- 
icy, let  us  now  treat  the  animal  as  an  object  of  the  chase. 

The  wolf  is  the  most  subtle  and  audacious  of  all  the  enemies  of 
man.  Living  in  his  neighborhood,  he  has  learned  his  tactics  ; he 
has  studied  his  manoeuvres  and  accomplished  himself  at  his 
school,  in  the  great  art  of  war.  The  lion  and  the  tiger,  trusting  to 
the  power  of  their  claws  and  teeth,  proudly  await  the  provoca- 
tion of  man,  or  spring  upon  him  when  hunger  gripes  them.  The 
wolf  wnll  not  sell  his  life  so  cheap.  Prudence  and  circumspection 
preside  over  his  every  act,  whether  he  attacks  or  defends  himself. 
He  would  not  pardon  himself  for  omitting  tire  least  element  of  suc- 
cess in  the  desperate  struggle  he  sustains  against  man. 

The  wolf  is  superior  to  the  dog  in  the  delicacy  of  his  ear,  his 
nose,  and  his  eye ; by  the  strength  of  his  muscles,  the  power  of 
his  jaw,  by  his  memory  of  places,  his  talent  of  observation,  and 
his  genius  for  strategic  combinations. 

The  dog  has  never  pretended  to  contest  this  superiority  with 
him,  for  he  is  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  attack  the  wolf,  and 
the  most  terrible  wolf  dog  quickly  renounces  this  unpleasant  chase 
on  receiving  a bite.  (Accept  this  of  the  European  wolf. — Tr.) 

The  wolf  and  the  dog,  who  belong  to  the  same  family,  feel  that 
they  are  made  to  esteem  and  understand  eacli.  other,  and  that  the 
political  differences  which  divide  them  are  not  eternal.  The  wolf 
only  hates  in  the  dog  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  civilizee, 
and  the  vigilant  sentinel  of  isolated  propertj^;  he  has  made  no 
quarrel  with  the  fox,  which  mutually  respects  him  and  takes  care 
not  to  hunt  on  his  grounds  ; if  he  decides  on  carrying  off  a dog  for 
his  private  consumption,  it  is  because  times  are  hard ; and  then  he 
lias  so  many  legitimate  motives  of  rancor  against  the  dog  ! 

I have  sometimes  seen  three  or  four  large  w^olves  call  to  each 
other,  and  unite  to  kill  a shepherd’s  dog ; a guard  dog  who  troub- 
led them  by  his  inconvenient  watchfulness,  and  after  having  torn 
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him  to  pieces,  scattered  his  limbs,  his  head,  and  his  bowels  along 
the  most  frequented  roads  of  the  country  to  serve  as  warning  to 
others.  It  was  clear  that  not  hunger  but  a simple  desire  of  ven- 
geance had  urged  them  to  this  murder,  since  they  eat  no  part  of 
their  victim’s  body.  In  my  obituary  tablets  I have  recorded  the 
deaths  of  two  setters  thus  ruefully  executed. 

Thus  also  poachers  lying  concealed  have  often  banded  together 
to  put  some  too  vigilant  forest  keeper  out  of  the  way,  and  more 
than  one  zealous  revenue  officer  has  paid  for  his  zeal  by  the  ball 
of  a smuggler. 

Observers  worthy  of  faith,  have  assured  me  that  they  had  known 
dogs  to  have  profited  by  the  liberty  and  leisure  allowed  by  their 
masters,  to  contract  alliance  with  the  wolves  of  the  neighborhood 
and  to  hunt  on  shares  with  them.  I have  also  sometimes  heard 
through  the  verdicts  of  the  criminal  police  courts,  that  revenue 
officers  had  associated  with  contrabandists  to  divide  the  profits  of 
the  fraud.  The  history  of  beasts  is  a literal  translation  from  the 
history  of  man,  and  placed  in  face  of  its  text  in  the  same  volume.  If 
the  page  of  the  brute  is  reddened  less  deeply  with  madness  and 
blood,  than  that  of  man,  perhaps  it  is  because  the  brutes  are  yet 
ignorant  of  inheritance  and  mercenary  marriages,  and  do  not 
await  the  death  of  their  parents  to  begin  their  own  lives. 

The  wolf,  grateful  toward  nature,  has  taken  great  care  to  culti- 
vate the  brilliant  qualities  that  he  has  received  from  her.  The  she 
wolf,  a model  of  maternal  tenderness,  teaches  her  little  ones  from 
the  tenderest  age,  to  detest  the  human  species,  and  to  distrust  its 
snares.  She  tells  them  of  the  range  and  the  report  of  fire-arms. 
She  recommends  them  especially  to  respect  the  geese  and  lambs 
of  the  neighborhood,  so  as  not  to  betray  by  an  inconsiderate  pro- 
cedure, the  secret  of  their  dwelling  place.  She  even  goes  to  seek 
for  them  afar  off,  sometimes  two  or  three  leagues,  their  daily  nour- 
ishment ; a quarter  of  horse  flesh,  a sheep  or  a goat. 

Sometimes  she  is  accompanied  in  her  expeditions,  by  night  and 
day,  by  an  old  he  wolf,  whose  aid  she  obtains,  and  with  whom 
she  shares  the  booty.  Wolves  like  robbers  and  pii  ates  observe 
among  themselves  the  laws  of  discipline  and  strict  equity.  They 
are  slaves  of  their  word.  No  quarrels  or  lawsuits  were  ever  seen 
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in  a company  of  wolves,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-partition  of  divi- 
dends. 

htevertheless,  the  old  he  wolf  helps  himself  first.  The  she  wolf 
teaches  her  young  ones  to  box  their  tracks,  or  walk  in  single  file, 
each  carefully  placing  his  foot  in  the  track  of  the  last. 

One  day  in  the  severe  winter  of  1829-30,  I met  six  big  wolves 
thus  crossing  the  Loire  dry,  one  behind  the  other,  step  into  step. 
You  would  have  sworn  in  examining  their  tracks  on  the  snow, 
that  only  one  wolf  had  passed. 

Experienced  hunters  and  game  keepers  are  not  deceived  by 
these  appearances.  They  attentively  scrutinize  the  footprint,  and 
conclude  by  recognizing  the  exact  number  of  beasts  on  the  trail. 
Many  authors  assert  that  wolves  observe  the  same  tactics  when 
they  have  to  pass  a stream  or  a river,  and  that  they  swim  in  suite 
after  each  other,  holding  on  by  the  tail.  I have  never  been  an  oc- 
ular witness  to  this,  which  I do  not  therefore  dispute. 

Every  one  has  heard  more  or  less  of  the  white  wolf ; there  are 
no  wolf  countries  where  the  black  wolf  is  not  known. 

The  black  wolf,  which  was  formerly  very  common  in  the  north 
of  France,  especially  in  Normandy  and  Picardy,  is  not  even  a va- 
riety of  the  species,  and  its  color  is  only  an  accident.  All  the  gray 
species  are  subject  to  become  black  or  white,  for  the  very  natural 
reason  that  black  and  white  are  the  elements  of  gray.  But  let  no 
one  be  deceived ; the  tendency  of  any  species  to  change  color  is  a 
demonstration  of  its  domesticability. 

The  she  wolf  brings  forth  in  the  month  of  April  ; she  goes  with 
young  sixty  days,  like  the  bitch.  The  litter  is  sometimes  of  six, 
often  of  five  cubs.  She  chooses  for  her  dwelline^  the  hi<ih  heath, 
the  holms,  the  thorny  underbrush  of  the  forest.  At  the  age  of 
four  or  five  months  the  cubs  begin  to  earn  their  livelihood ; but  the 
mother  does  not  yet  abandon  them ; she  does  not  resign  herself  to 
separate  from  them,  and  to  let  them  loose  upon  society  until  their 
education  is  perfectly  finished,  and  she  supposes  them  expert  enough 
to  escape  without  too  much  risk  from  the  thorny  passes  with 
which  the  career  of  all  wolves  is  thick  strewn. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  how,  toward  the  end  of  August,  at  the 
epoch  when  the  tribulations  of  the  young  wolves  commence,  these 
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young  animals  already  prove  their  intelligence,  their  knowledge, 
and  strength. 

I have  seen  litters  of  wolves  hunted  six  hours  together  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  without  one  being  dislodged,  although  the  dogs 
gained  sight  of  them  continually.  It  was  a perpetual  change. 
When  one  had  run  half  an  hour  and  felt  exhausted,  another  leaped 
in  to  take  his  place  and  leave  his  brother  time  to  rest  himself.  Each 
took  his  turn  before  the  formidable  pack,  while  the  poor  mother  des- 
perately cut  and  re-cut  across  the  line  of  the  hunt,  trying  to  draw 
the  hounds  on  her  path,  and  divert  it  by  a skillful  turn  far  from 
the  scene  of  her  domestic  affections.  There  are  no  wolves  now  in 
France  who  do  not  owe  the  preservation  of  their  existence  to  some 
of  these  admirable  acts  of  fraternal  and  maternal  charity.  Un- 
luckily for  them,  when  the  chase  takes  the  turn  just  described, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  a shot  at  the  young  wolf.  It  suffices 
for  this  to  pierce  through  the  brushwood  and  follow  the  dogs,  the 
poor  beast  having  a very  limited  space  for  its  manoeuvres,  necessa- 
rily passes  sooner  or  later  within  range  of  the  hunter,  who  is  post- 
ed within  the  wood. 

I have  more  than  once  witnessed  murders  of  this  sort.  I can- 
not even  claim  to  have  restricted  myself  to  the  part  of  an  innocent 
spectator.  The  hunt  of  the  young  wolf  is  perhaps  the  most  ani- 
mated of  all  running  chases,  the  pack  keeping  almost  always  in 
sight.  The  chase  of  the  grown  wolf  is,  on  tho  contrary,  the  most 
troublesome  and  difficult  of  all. 

Government,  which  knows  no  other  means  of  remedying  the 
Climes  engendered  by  pauperism  than  to  double  the  force  of  its  po- 
lice, this  unintelligent  government,  which  has  knowm  how  to  open 
a useful  development  to  the  brilliant  faculties  of  the  wolf,  no  more 
than  to  those  of  the  robber  or  pirate,  having  then  been  forced  to 
set  a price  on  the  ears  of  the  young  wolf,  many  country  people 
have  been  allured  by  this  prize,  and  have  addicted  themselves  to 
the  destruction  of  the  species.  The  presence  of  a litter  of  young 
wolves  is  known  in  a neighborhood  by  the  sheep  bones  strewn  over 
the  ground  of  the  clearings  where  the  young  family  sports  about  at 
night,  coming  out  of  its  fortress ; but  the  carrying  off  of  the  litter 
is  quite  a dangerous  operation.  The  mother  is  never  very  far  from 
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her  cubs,  and  she  is  not  the  creature  to  allow  her  progeny  to  be 
seized  without  defending  them.  In  these  conflicts  however,  maternal 
love  is  stronger  than  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  there  are  a hund- 
red examples  of  wolves  that  instead  of  springing  at  the  throat  of 
the  kidnapper,  have  only  thought  of  regaining  their  little  ones  and 
carrying  them  off  in  their  mouths,  one  after  another,  to  the  depths 
of  the  forest.  ^ 

Now  the  destroyers  of  wolf  cubs,  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  procedures  of  these  poor  mothers,  know  how  to  profit  by  the 
intervals  which  elapse  between  each  trip,  and  by  means  of  a small 
sacrifice  they  always  succeed  in  saving  the  greater  part  of  their 
booty.  It  is  by  the  same  means,  relates  the  legend  of  Bengal, 
that  the  tiger-catchers  succeed  in  procuring  young  individuals  of 
this  family,  and  in  escaping  the  murderous  tooth  of  the  tigress. 
Here,  indeed,  the  robber  takes  good  care  to  avoid  a meeting  with 
the  mother,  who  would  not  let  him  off  so  easily  as  the  she  wolf ; 
and  his  tactics  consist  in  putting  down  the  new-born  creatures  on 
the  road,  to  occupy  the  mother  during  the  time  that  is  necessary 
for  him  to  gain  a place  of  safety. 

The  loss  of  her  children  has  often  produced  on  the  she  wolf  the 
same  effects  as  the  fast  too  long  and  rigorous.  She  has  been 
seen  to  fall  into  violent  fits  of  madness  in  consequence  of  this  cruel 
blow.  But  the  civilizees  will  not  even  accord  to  the  poor  beast 
the  excuse  of  despair.  Like  all  animals  endowed  with  a subtle 
smell,  like  the  dog,  like  the  fox ; the  wolf  never  attacks  his  prey 
except  by  stealing  up  under  the  wind,  so  that  the  effluvia  of  his 
body  and  the  noise  of  his  step  may  not  reach  it. 

The  season  when  the  wolf  is  most  to  be  feared  is  that  of  fogs, 
which  make  a night  of  day,  and  permit  the  bold  thief  to  stalk  un- 
observed into  the  poultry  yard  and  the  sheep  fold.  The  assassins 
and  burglars  of  the  capital  also  consider  the  days  of  thick  fogs  as 
days  of  good  luck. 

The  morning  after  such  days,  the  shelves  of  La  Morgue  (the 
dead  house)  generally  offer  a richer  collection  of  corpses  than  the 
evening  before. 

The  wolf  and  fox  both  hunt  perfectly  well  in  the  daytime  when 
a chance  is  presented.  The  wolf  has  from  time  immemorial  prac- 
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ticed  the  principle  of  association,  the  secret  of  all  power.  It  is  he 
who  has  invented  the  running  chase  and  the  procedure  of  relays. 
There  is  no  quadruped  his  match  in  the  force  of  his  hamstring. 
The  wolves  of  North  America  live  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  deer, 
which  they  run  down  in  a few  hours.  If  a wild  boar,  a stag,  or  a 
roebuck  have  been  wounded  by  a shot  in  our  forests,  he  soon  falls 
a prey  to  the  wolf. 

In  Lorraine,  the  country  of  great  forests,  where  the  wild  boar  is 
still  common,  and  where  great  destruction  is  made  of  them  in  the 
snow  season  ; it  frequently  happens  that  the  hunters  are  obliged  to 
abandon  a wounded  beast  that  night-fall  prevents  them  from  fol- 
lowing by  its  blood.  Next  morning,  when  they  return  to  finish 
their  work,  they  most  commonly  find  the  task  accomplished  and 
the  beast  three  quarters  devoured. 

The  wolves  of  Lorraine  have  seemed  to  be  singularly  fond  of 
wild  boar’s  flesh.  It  is  rare  not  to  meet  with  some  in  ambuscade 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lair  where  the  sow  shelters  her  pigs. 
The  sow,  on  her  part,  takes  care  to  establish  round  her  abode  a 
respectable  company  of  beasts.  I know  a town  w^here  three 
wolves  came  smelling  up  to  the  very  door  of  a hunter’s  house,  to 
which  a wdld  boar,  killed  during  the  day,  had  been  brought  by 
dragging  it  over  the  snow  for  want  of  other  means  of  conveyance. 
The  wolf  is  rarely  taken  in  snares,  traps,  or  pitfalls. 

When  taken  in  a trap  he  does  not  hesitate  to  cut  off  the  im- 
prisoned paw.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  poison  him,  for  the  sus- 
picious beast  scarcely  ever  attacks  carcasses  which  have  not  first 
been  gnawed  into  by  dogs,  so  that  you  will  be  apt  to  destroy 
more  dogs  than  wolves.  He  will  not  touch  the  body  of  a horse, 
cow,  or  sheep,  left  for  him  in  the  midst  of  the  woods.  He  knows 
better  than  you  the  place  designated  by  the  local  authorities  as 
their  Montfau^on.  And  he  doubts  lest  it  be  with  reference  to 
him  that  you  have  infringed  the  municipal  edict  by  creating,  on 
your  own  responsibility,  an  addition  to  the  official  deposit  of  the 
offal.  But  if  you  wish  the  wolf  to  heed  your  bait,  drag  it  through 
the  woods  and  fields  close  home  to  your  house,  half  bury  it  in  a 
ditch  by  your  orchard — try  to  convince  the  wolf  that  you  have 
taken  great  pains  to  put  the  carcass  in  question  out  of  the  way 
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of  his  voracity.  It  is  the  almost  infallible  means  of  inspiring  in 
him  the  desire  to  taste  it.  This  horse,  which  he  would  have  al- 
lowed to  rot  in  the  woods  without  even  daring  to  approach  it,  he 
will  come  fearlessly  to  disinter  under  your  windows,  because  he 
is  well  persuaded  that  in  placing  it  there  you  were  not  thinking 
of  him.  The  incentive  will  be  still  stronger,  and  the  charm  more 
complete,  if  you  have  first  taken  the  precaution  to  let  your  dogs 
tear  at  the  carcass.  Now  dispose  your  batteries — two  or  three 
large  guns  loaded  with  buck-shot — converging  toward  the  place 
which  the  wolf  will  occupy  in  swallowing ; establish  a communi- 
cation between  the  buried  carcass  and  your  wrist  by  means  of  a 
bit  of  twine,  and  fire  all  your  guns  at  once,  the  moment  you  feel 
the  pull:  this  is  the  surest  method,  and  that  most  used  in  France. 
There  is,  however,  one  precaution  to  take.  The  wolf  does  not 
chew,  like  the  dog ; he  tears  his  prey  and  gulps  it  down ; he  leaps 
at  the  bait  furiously,  draws  to  himself  the  morsel  he  has  bitten, 
and  gallops  off  with  it  some  fifteen  yards  to  devour  it  more  safely, 
then  returns  for  another.  If  then  you  were  asleep  at  the  moment 
when  the  pull  of  the  twine  warned  you  of  the  enemy’s  presence, 
you  ought  to  assure  yourself  that  the  beast  is  still  there  before 
pressing  your  three  triggers,  otherwise  you  might  fire  wide  of 
your  mark. 

The  extreme  voracity  of  the  wolf,  which  symbolizes  the  greedy 
temperaments  of  the  court  of  assizes,  cannot  however  tempt  him 
to  infringe  the  laws  of  prudence.  He  will  remain  famished  a 
whole  week  rather  than  touch  the  prey  which  he  suspects.  Thus 
when  he  has  found  a good  occasion  to  satisfy  his  appetite,  he 
makes  ample  amends  for  the  time  lost.  I have  seen  two  wolves 
drag  out  from  the  deep  mire  of  a pond,  the  body  of  an  enormous 
mare,  which  certainly  weighed  more  than  eight  hundred  pounds, 
then  haul  it  up  on  the  bank,  and  eat  half  of  it  in  less  than  two  or 
three  hours.  How  can  animals  that  weigh  scarcely  more  than 
one  hundred  pounds  each,  absorb  in  a few  hours  more  than  two 
hundred  pounds  of  food.  The  explanation  of  this  mystery  is 
easy ; the  wolf  has  the  faculty  of  ejecting  by  his  throat  all  the 
food  he  has  taken,  and  he  makes  use  of  this  to  prolong  his  meals 
indefinitely.  What  is  digested,  however,  is  not  lost,  and  he  hides 
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away  as  a provision  for  hard  times  what  he  has  already  eaten 
once.  Tims  did  the  illustrious  gourmands  of  Rome,  the  sensual 
city  built  by  the  children  of  the  she  wolf.  The  Russians,  those 
brave  soldiers  who  eat  with  high  relish  the  candles  given  them 
for  another  purpose,  the  Russians  and  Cossacks  in  their  admira- 
tion of  the  prodigies  of  our  culinary  industry,  have  revived  in 
1814,  this  custom  of  the  vomit.  An  Anglophobe,  of  veracity,  has 
assured  me  that  this  dirty  practice,  only  excusable  in  the  wolf, 
who  cannot  count  on  a dinner  to-morrow,  does  not  lack  partisans 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  channel. 

Hatred,  cruel  and  implacable,  has  imputed  as  a crime  to  the 
wolf  the  desperate  means  to  which  he  sometimes  resorts  to  elude 
the  pangs  of  hunger. 

As  he  has  been  seen  eating  earth  in  these  seasons  of  famine,  it 
has  been  concluded  that  when  he  filled  himself  with  this  innutri- 
tions substance  it  was  only  with  a view  to  increase  the  weight  of 
his  body  in  order  to  have  more  momentum  to  master  the  large  an- 
imals which  he  attacks,  such  as  the  ox  and  horse. 

And  as  he  does  not  always  seize  the  bull  by  the  horns,  he  has 
been  in  this  respect  accused  of  cowardice.  I have  sometimes 
heard  the  Kabyles  and  the  Arabs  of  Algiers,  treated  as  assassins 
and  cowards,  under  pretext  that  the  barbarians  who  have  neither 
cannon  nor  tactics,  lay  in  ambush  in  the  ravines  to  fire  on  the 
French  troops  instead  of  boldly  facing  them. 

Another  such  calumny  is  that  of  the  cowardice  of  the  wolf. 
The  wolf  is  no  coward  : it  is  true  that  he  will  not  uselessly  expose 
his  life,  but  that  is  wisdom  and  not  cowardice.  The  smugglers 
and  pirates  are  not  cowards  because  they  avoid  open  struggles  with 
an  enemy  too  superior  in  numbers  ; such  courage  in  this  case  w^ould 
be  silliness.  The  wolf  has  never  given  himself  out  as  an  aspirant 
to  the  succession  of  Amadis  of  Gaul.  Let  us  ask  of  him  no  more 
than  he  has  promised  us. 

True  courage  is  characterized  by  coolness  in  presence  of  dan- 
ger ; now  I know  no  animal  which  shows  more  coolness  in  danger 
than  the  wolf,  and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  wolf  hunt 
is  so  interesting  and  so  troublesome. 

Every  year  the  district  government  makes  great  battues  for  the 
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destruction  of  the  wolves.  All  the  marksmen,  all  the  peasants 
are  convoked  to  take  part  in  this  operation — some  to  guard  the 
passes,  others  to  track  the  forest. 

Why  have  these  great  battues,  executed  by  such  numbers  of 
men  interested  in  the  extermination  of  the  wolf,  so  seldom  pro- 
duced a useful  result  ? It  is  because  the  wolves  are  not  fools 
enougli  to  be  frightened  with  noise  like  the  foxes  and  hares.  The 
wolves  say  to  themselves,  these  fellows  would  make  less  noise  if 
they  were  armed  ; it  is  then,  on  their  side  that  the  path  of  safety 
lies ; and  instead  of  running  before  those  who  are  beating  the 
bushes,  the  wolves  quietly  turn  back  upon  them,  and  the  chase  is 
missed. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  the  v/olf,  imposing  on  the  heedless  and 
adventurous  character  of  the  goat,  has  accosted  the  goat  with  a 
willow  branch  in  his  mouth,  and  by  this  deceit  drawn  it  to  a sol- 
itary spot  where  he  devoured  it.  . . 

And  that  there  were  in  Algiers  a species  of  wolves  which  watch- 
ed fishermen  on  the  seashore,  and  forced  them  under  pain  of  death 
to  share  the  produce  of  their  fishery. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  no  wolves  in  Algiers ; there  have 
been  elephants  there,  but  that  is  not  exactly  the  same  thing.  Be- 
sides, the  wolves  care  as  little  for  fish  as  fish  do  for  apples. 

There  has  been  another  species  of  wolves  spoken  of,  that  enter- 
ed towns  in  broad  daylight  without  sending  their  cards,  and  seized 
upon  all  the  beasts  they  could  meet  with. 

These  familiar  habits  rather  belong  to  the  manners  of  the  hye- 
na and  jackal  than  to  those  of  the  wolf.  I suspect  the  hyena  of 
having  cast  ill  reports  on  the  wolf  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in 
ancient  history — the  hyena,  of  which  it  has  been  written,  that  it 
imitated  the  voice  of  the  shepherd  so  as  to  deceive  one,  and  called 
the  dogs  up  by  their  names  in  order  to  devour  them. 

I pass  over  these  stories  and  better  ones.  The  calumny  of  man 
has  pursued  the  wolf  beyond  death.  To  his  skin  has  been  attrib- 
ted  the  singular  property  of  producing  vermin  in  those  of  sheep 
by  simple  contact.  It  has  been  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  ob- 
tain an  accord  from  two  cords  of  an  instrument — made  one  of  a 
wolf’s  gut,  the  other  of  a sheep’s  ; finally  they  have  seen  drums 
23 
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made  of  sheepskin  burst  at  a distance  from  the  mere  sound  pro- 
duced by  a drum  made  of  wolfskin. 

The  ancients  attributed  to  the  emanations  of  the  wolf  the  power 
of  causing  mares  to  miscarry,  and  of  rendering  heifers  sterile.  In 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  barrenness  is  figured  by  a mare  tread- 
ing a wolf  under  foot. 

The  prophets  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  frequently  compare  the 
wolf  to*  rapacious  tyrants,  to  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Babylon. 
The  analogy  would  be  more  exact  between  the  wolf  and  the  rebel 
who  braves  tyranny. 

The  simple  natural  history  of  the  wolf  was  already  loaded  with 
crimes  enough  without  its  being  necessary  to  blacken  it  farther 
with  imaginary  crimes.  The  wolf  eats  man  and  the  animals  dear 
to  man.  This  suffices  to  justify  the  hatred  declared  against  him. 

The  wolf  eats  man,  it  is  true,  but  who  has  accustomed  the  wolf 
to  feed  on  human  flesh,  but  man  himself ; man  who,  for  so  many 
ages  collects  the  carnivoi’ous  animals  to  the  provision  of  his  battle- 
fields ? But  the  wolves  do  not  kill  each  other  for  food,  and  they 
have  always  this  terrible  argument  to  cast  in  the  teeth  of  man, 
who  kills  and  eats  his  fellow  man. 

I defy  history  to  cite  a crime  of  any  beast  of  which  man  has 
not  first  set  the  example.  Man  invents,  the  animal  copies.  Con- 
sult the  history  of  the  celebrated  wolves  of  France;  it  swarms 
with  proofs  in  support  of  this  great  truth. 

The  chronicles  of  the  ninth  century  mention  a terrible  invasion 
of  maddened  wolves,  which  ravaged  the  country  in  878.  This  was 
the  time  when  the  Normans  covered  France  with  blood  and  fu- 
nerals. 

The  wolves  which  invaded  France  in  1814,  came  in  the  suite  of 
the  Russian  and  German  armies  which  the  gold  of  England  had 
combined  against  us. 

But  even  if  the  wolf  devoured  man  de  proprio  motu,  what  would 
that  prove  against  the  educability  of  the  wolf,  and  against  his  nat- 
ural good  feelings  ? 

The  dog  also  eats  man  when  man  trains  him  to  it.  There  are 
even  some  with  a very  decided  appetite  for  human  flesh,  and  who 
love  their  master  like  a beefsteak. 
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The  dog  is  subject,  like  the  wolf,  to  madness  ; the  dog  bites  more 
children  and  kills  more  sheep  every  year  than  the  wolf. 

Left  to  himself  he  is  hardly  less  formidable  than  the  wolf,  to  the 
whole  neighborhood. 

Does  this  prevent  the  dog  from  being  the  most  precious  of  all 
the  friends  of  man,  and  the  first  element  of  progress  for  human 
society.  No,  certainly  : well  then,  if  the  question  be  between  the 
dog  and  the  wolf,  there  is  only  that  of  a different  education ; and 
do  not  condemn  the  wolf  without  knowing  what  there  is  good  as 
well  as  bad  in  his  real  character. 

The  coolness,  intelligence,  and  strength  of  the  wolf  shine  in 
their  full  lustre  in  the  chase,  with  a hundred  dogs  behind  him. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a general  principle,  that  the  grown  wolf  is 
never  run  down,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  recur  to 
the  aid  of  your  gun  when  you  want  to  make  an  end  of  him. 

There  are  wolf-hunters  who  have  hunted  wolves  for  fifty  years, 
and  who  confess  never  to  have  taken  one  by  the  speed  of  their 
dogs.  As  to  the  race  of  w^olf  greyhounds  employed  in  Russia 
and  Poland,  it  has  long  disappeared. 

Each  episode  of  the  wolf  hunt  presents  its  special  difficulties. 
It  is  first  a troublesome  business  to  determine  his  present  cover, 
and  this  known,  to  find  out  whether  he  is  on  foot,  or  in  his  lair. 
Returning  very  late  to  his  lair,  the  wolf  is  still  on  foot  half  the 
time  when  the  game-keeper  explores  the  wood.  It  is  this  which 
renders  the  operation  so  difficult.  The  animal  has  in  fact  an 
exquisite  tact  in  recognizing  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  You 
have  just  now  seen  this  wolf  follow  an  army  of  peasants  returning 
from  market ; he  has  even  been  so  imprudent  as  to  seat  himself 
fifty  steps  from  the  band,  and  observe  it  defiling  without  disqui- 
eting himself  at  the  noise  of  the  dogs.  It  is  because  he  knew 
perfectly  well  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  this  inoffensive 
crowd.  Now  see  a hunter,  accompanied  by  a single  sleuthhound  ; 
the  dog  has  discovered  the  wolf’s  entrance  into  the  brushwood, 
but  in  his  ardor  he  has  permitted  a slight  nasal  sound  to  escape 
him.  Now  this  is  enough  for  the  wolf,  who  has  been  listening 
three  hundred  paces  off  in  the  thick  tangled  brush,  and  who  pru- 
dently thinks  fit  to  decamp,  and  get  some  four  or  five  miles  dis- 
tant as  fast  as  his  legs  will  carry  him. 
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But  suppose  at  last  the  wolf  found  at  home,  the  sleuth-hound 
which  has  recognized  him  is  a dog  as  wise  and  discreet  as  the 
enemy  he  has  to  deal  with,  and  contents  himself  with  pointing  to 
indicate  the  entrance.  The  drivers  are  posted  around  the  cover, 
the  relays  posted  far  off.  The  lair  has  been  attacked  by  four 
strong  dogs.  They  are  all  on  the  route.  Halloo  there,  children  ! 
the  beast  starts — the  joyous  tumult  has  opened  the  chase.  Go 
it,  hunters  and  whippers-in,  if  your  horses  have  bottom  and  your 
dogs  hamstrings,  you  will  soon  know  it.  The  beast  has  debouched 
on  a small  trot  to  spare  its  forces,  it  cuts  straight  ahead,  it  is  an 
old  wolf  sure  enough.  Twenty  more  dogs  at  the  beast ; sound, 
bugles  sound.  . . . . The  wolf  takes  no  notice  of  the  noise,  he 
continues  his  point.  Two  of  you  get  before  him  and  turn  his 
flank!  Very  good;  but  the  wolf  has  heard  the  noise  and  the 
direction  of  the  cavalcade;  just  triples  his  pace,  and  they  get  up 
in  time  to  see  him  slacken  off  before  them  in  a small  trot  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  ahead ; he  moderates  his  pace  as  soon  as  he 
sees  no  pressing  danger,  and  stops  a moment  to  observe  the  loca- 
tions and  to  enjoy  his  chase.  The  pack  is  in  full  cry,  far  behind. 
The  wolf  track,  though  cold,  is  always  easy  to  follow.  Always 
right  straight,  no  defaults  to  fear,  no  stratagems  to  decipher. 
Still  straight  ahead,  and  you  are  sure  soon  to  meet  with  steep 
hills,  with  quagmires,  with  vines,  swampy  meadows,  a river, 
two  rivers,  obstacles  which  wolves  cross  or  climb  over  more  easily 
than  horses.  Still  straight  ahead,  and  after  two  hours^  chase  the 
dogs,  thrown  out  of  their  country  no  longer  know  who  leads  them, 
and  the  horsemen  dispersed  are  obliged  to  inquire  of  passengers 
their  road,  and  the  course  of  the  hunt.  Straight  ahead  two  hours 
more  and  all  the  hunters  are  distanced,  and  only  Snorter  and 
Storm  keep  the  track.  Then  the  wolf,  to  amuse  himself,  turns 
about  and  charges  them  to  such  purpose  that  Snorter  and  Storm, 
no  longer  feeling  themselves  encouraged  either  by  voice  or  bugle, 
conclude  by  giving  way  and  resigning  themselves  to  return,  curs- 
ing the  straight  line  and  the  devil  of  a beast. 

Another  such  day’s  hunt,  and  another  gash  in  their  skins,  and 
Snorter  and  Storm  swear  to  renounce  the  wolf  for  the  rest  of  their 
days.  The  relays  would  have  done  well  had  the  wolf  passed  on 
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their  side,  but  he  passed  in  a different  direction ; and  then  how 
can  relays  be  arranged  at  distances  of  eighteen  miles  ? What  the 
world  does  not  understand,  the  politicians  least  of  all,  is  that  the 
straight  line  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  skill  and  cunning  in  the  chase 
as  in  all  matters  of  diplomacy.  If  our  embassadors  were  not  what 
they  are ; if  they  should  resolve,  some  fine  day,  to  throw  their 
cards  on  the  table,  and  to  say  frankly  to  the  diplomatists  of  abso- 
lutist countries : This  is  what  our  country  wants,  neither  more  nor 
less,  accept  our  proposition  or  reject  it,  we  should  soon  see  inter- 
national relations  clear  up,  and  bad  faith  yield  to  frankness  and 
loyalty  in  the  dealings  of  powers. 

But  the  diplomatists  of  all  countries  pride  themselves  on  passing 
for  deep  ones ; they  must  play  too  fine  a fox  game,  and  thus  they 
blind  themselves.  What  ruins  the  stags  and  hares,  which  are  very 
cunning  animals,  is  this  same  game  of  who  shall  outwit.  It  is  be- 
cause instead  of  taking  a decided  course,  and  abandoning  the  coun- 
try preoccupied  by  the  enemy,  they  persist  in  treading  the  beaten 
roads,  and  in  renewing  manoeuvres  whose  secret  is  at  last  discov- 
ered. They  would  not  be  caught  thus  if  they  commenced  by  dis- 
tancing their  aggressors  like  the  wolf. 

I have  cited  the  history  of  that  illustrious  seven-year  buck  of 
the  forest  of  Chantilly,  who  set  off  for  Ardennes  every  time  he  was 
started,  one  hundred  miles  at  a stretch.  He  might  still  be  alive  had 
he  not  had  to  do  with  the  late  Prince  of  Conde,  the  last  of  the 
great  hunters  of  France,  who  captured  him  by  means  of  relays 
seventy-five  miles  from  his  cave. 

All  wolves  do  not  show  themselves  as  good-natured  as  the  one 
whose  tactics  I have  here  sketched.  There  are  some  who  only  de- 
cide on  leaving  their  fortress  after  having  crippled  the  boldest  dogs 
of  the  pack.  The  echoes  of  the  Valley  of  Cluny  still  repeat  the  mar- 
velous prowess  of  the  sleuth-hound  Brisefort,  and  the  desperate  re- 
sistance of  the  terrible  wolf  Cambronne,  a four-footed  Achilles  and 
Hector,  whose  feud  lasted  four  whole  years,  and  concluded  by  a 
treaty  of  peace  quite  unique,  so  far  as  I know,  in  the  annals  of  the 
chase.  Brisefort  and  his  party  pledged  themselves  to  respect  in 
future  as  inviolable,  the  dwelling  of  Cambronne.  Cambronne  prom- 
ised in  turn  to  respect  the  cattle  of  the  country ; an  exception  of 
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the  goat  was  made  in  his  favor.  History  records  that  the  treaty 
was  faithfully  observed  on  both  sides  for  many  years. 

Before  having  obtained  this  triumphant  recognition  of  his  rights, 
Cambronne  had  successively  crippled  ten  packs  of  Saintonge  dogs 
and  of  griffons  of  Yendee,  recruited  and  equipped  at  great  ex- 
pense. His  tactics  consisted  in  firmly  awaiting  the  enemy  in  his 
fortress,  then  in  dashing  upon  his  most  impetuous  assailants  and 
breaking  a leg  at  each  bite.  Every  dog  thus  wounded  was  for- 
ever lost  to  the  wolf-hunt.  The  end  of  this  hero  was  worthy  of 
his  life ; he  drowned  himself  in  the  Soane,  not  like  Ophelia,  gath- 
ering flowers  on  the  waterside,  but  swimming  a race  against  a 
steamboat,  the  paddle-wheel  of  which  broke  his  back. 

The  wolf  is  no  longer  hunted  in  France,  because  none  or  so  few 
are  left ; the  separation  of  properties,  disastrous  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  destruction  of  forests,  have  played  a hard  game  with 
the  species.  If  it  has  not  been  exterminated,  it  must  thank  the 
good  offices  of  the  wolf-hunters,  who  every  year  save  some  cubs 
from  the  proscription  ; urged  to  this  charitable  act  by  the  judi- 
cious reflection  that  were  there  no  more  wolves,  the  institution  of 
wolf- killers  would  become  useless,  and  ‘‘Othello’s  occupation 
gone.”  I am  often  tempted  to  think  that  it  must  be  an  analogous 
reason  which  inspires  our  deputies  to  cobble  up  such  bad  laws 
for  us. 

I have  spoken  of  the  manners  of  the  wolf,  of  his  character,  his 
qualities,  his  tactics  in  fight,  his  means  of  attack  and  defense.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  conceal  his  vices.  I have  shown  him  as 
the  emblem  of  the  bandit.  I have  only  attributed  those  vices  to 
misery  and  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  sphere  in  which  he 
lives.  Why  this  attenuation  ? Because  I am  not  a civilizee  who 
condemns  a beast  without  giving  it  a hearing — because  I have 
reared  wolves  and  lived  in  their  intimacy  before  judging  them. 

And  when  I assign  to  the  wolf  brilliant  future  destinies,  it  is  be- 
cause profound  studies  have  given  me  the  consciousness  of  his 
high  capacities — because  1 know  him  to  be  susceptible  of  attach- 
ment, of  gratitude,  and  fidelit}^ 

Yes,  I repeat  it,  the  robber  whom  you  shut  up  in  your  prisons; 
the  wolf  whom  you  have  devoted  to  extermination,  are  exuberant 
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natures,  whose  blood  beats  high  and  whose  vigorous  development 
has  been  distorted  toward  crime  by  a sphere  hostile  to  the  true 
expansion  of  their  rich  faculties. 

On  the  day  when  society  shall  at  last  decide  to  enter  the  path 
of  happy  destinies — the  day  when  humanity  shall  appeal  to  the 
devotion  of  its  members  to  attempt  the  great  work  of  conquering 
its  globe — when  it  shall  need  the  boldest  pioneers  to  drain  the 
cholera  and  the  yellow  fever  from  their  swamps,  and  formidable 
auxiliaries  to  purge  the  regions  of  the  equator  and  the  poles  from 
the  monsters  which  infest  them — then  you  will  see,  you  of  to-day, 
then,  perhaps  already  returned  to  this  terraqueous  life — you  will 
see  on  what  heads  fall  the  crowns  decreed  to  useful  labor  by  the 
gratitude  of  the  people.  You  will  see  from  what  class  of  individuals, 
from  what  race  of  animals  will  spring  those  chosen  workmen  and 
those  strong  assistants  whose  combined  efforts  will  have  tripled  the 
dimensions  of  man^s  domain  and  decupled  his  riches.  Ah  ! I can 
tell  you  beforehand  it  is  not  to  the  Monthyon  laureats,  to  the  lym- 
phatic and  virtuous  natures  that  the  palms  of  glory  are  reserved  in 
the  gigantic  conquests  of  the  future.  I^o  more  false  doctrines  of 
expiation  and  renunciation,  when  the  days  of  harmony  shall  be  come. 
No  more  false  prophets,  who  speak  of  a wicked  and  cruel  God — 
when  the  munificence  of  the  globe,  overflowing  everywhere  for  the 
happiness  of  the  creature,  shall  have  proclaimed  the  clemency  and 
generosity  of  the  Creator. 

No  more  Pharisees  and  the  false  moralists  to  obstruct  the 
march  of  humanity  and  prolong  its  infancy  by  nailing  upon  the 
cross  the  confidents  of  the  thought  of  God ! The  world,  emanci- 
pated from  the  tyranny  of  selfishness  and  from  misery,  will  scarce 
look  back  to  honor  them  with  the  notice  of  anathemas  and  sar- 
casms, while  the  voice  of  universal  gratitude  bursts  forth,  shout- 
ing, Glory  to  the  ardent  and  vigorous  natures  whose  fists  of  steel 
have  opened  for  our  generations  the  road  of  the  Promised  Land  ! 

Glory  to  the  redeemed  children  of  the  she  wolf,  by  whom  God 
founds  the  eternal  cities  ! 
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THE  FOX. 

Vile  beast — poor  cbase.  The  fox  is  hunted  only  to  destroy 
him.  The  English  hunt  him  for  the  sake  of  hunting,  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  sake  of  breaking  their  necks  and  of  trading  in  horse-flesh. 

The  fox-hunt  is  hardly  worth  mentioning  for  its  interest.  The 
worst  dogs  hunt  the  fox — a man  whose  nose  was  somewhat  prac- 
ticed could  follow  him  by  the  scent.  The  dogs  start  him  in  sight 
and  open  on  his  track  with  a formidable  din ; the  fox  either  gives  a 
fair  run  or  takes  refuge  in  his  nearest  hole.  If  it  is  warm,  if  this 
first  run  has  lasted  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  he  cannot  long 
remain  in  his  subterranean  abode,  but  is  obliged  to  come  out  for 
au\  He  darts  forth  amid  the  hunters  and  the  dogs  ; and  the  chase 
continues  to  the  second  earth. 

Post  yourself  on  one  of  these  well-known  shelters,  place  your- 
self under  the  wind,  and  the  beast  will  come  between  your  legs  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  brushwood. 

The  fox  so  cunning  in  attack,  employs  little  cunning  in  defend- 
ing himself  against  the  hunter  and  his  dogs.  This  fact  has  been 
signalized  by  St.  Ambroise.  It  is  a race  whose  extermination  is 
quite  legitimate,  for  the  fox  is  a terrible  fellow  for  hares,  part- 
ridges, pheasants,  fawns,  and  poultry,  and  is  good  for  nothing  to  us 
till  after  his  death,  for  the  sake  of  his  skin.  That  of  the  blue  and 
white  foxes  of  the  north  is  a fur  of  price. 

But  if  the  fox-hunt  offers  to  true  amateurs  but  a moderate  enter- 
tainment, the  manner  in  which  the  fox  hunts  is  on  the  contrary  a 
curious  subject  of  study,  as  well  as  his  morals  which  exactly  depict 
those  of  many  civilizees  of  low  estate,  of  the  pickpocket,  of  the 
sharper,  of  the  cheating  salesman. 

If  the  animals  ever  go  into  retail  dealing  I wager  what  you 
please  that  the  fox  makes  the  first  shopkeeper. 

I have  never  dissembled  my  hatred  and  contempt  for  tliis  race. 
I have  destroyed  many  of  them.  When  I was  government  ...  in 
Africa,  and  when  I surprised  one  of  my  subjects  in  tlie  flagrant 
crime  of  selling  adulterated  liquors,  or  the  flesh  of  cattle  which  had 
died  of  disease,  I began  by  confining  the  guilty  one  in  a quiet 
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place  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  Sun,  then  I caused  his  shop  to 
be  shut  up,  and  I wrote,  myself,  upon  the  shutter,  dosed  for  theft. 

How  those  gentlemen,  the  political  economists,  would  have 
cried  sacrilege,  had  they  known  my  misdeeds,  those  worthy  pre- 
ceptors of  morality  who  do  not  understand  that  the  wings  of 
commerce  should  be  clipped. 

Yes,  alas  ! I had  hoped  one  day  to  suppress  in  my  state  mer- 
cantile robbery  and  the  falsification  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  I 
had  unfortunately  reckoned  without  those  powerful  friends  which 
commerce  holds  at  its  beck. 

It  is  known  that  the  fox  forms  one  of  the  principal  groups  of 
the  great  family  of  forcers^  a robust,  intelligent  family,  gifted  with  a 
hamstring  of  steel,  an  exqusite  scent,  a piercing  sight,  a patience 
proof  against  trials,  and  the  spirit  of  association.  But  superior 
instinct,  force  of  jaws,  and  the  genius  of  strategic  combinations 
have  specially  devolved  upon  the  wolf  and  the  dog  in  this  family, 
to  the  wolf,  the  emblem  of  the  bandit,  the  smuggler ; to  the 
dog,  the  emblem  of  the  police  officer  and  military  guard ; the  for- 
mer operating  subversively,  the  latter  harmoniously  Vv^ith  regard 
to  man. 

The  fox,  whose  dominant  character  is  familism,  is  the  Paria  of 
the  species.  The  wolf  and  the  dog,  whose  characters  are  ambi- 
tion and  friendship,  are  the  noble  caste,  made  for  war,  government 
and  industry. 

The  fox  then  marries.  If  learned  men  knew  how  to  read  in  the 
works  of  the  Creator,  what  a lesson  of  high  morality  they  would 
find  in  this  fact  of  the  household  of  the  fox,  which  has  hitherto 
appeared  to  them  the  most  insignificant  of  phenomena. 

Why  does  the  fox  marry,  while  the  dog  wffio  belongs  to  the 
same  family  lives  in  celibacy?  The  partridge  marries  also,  and  not 
the  domestic  cock  ; which  is  however  the  nearest  species.  Yv^hy  this  ? 

The  institute  has  decreed  many  a golden  medal  for  many  a use- 
less solution,  but  I doubt  whether  it  have  ever  proposed  for  com- 
petition this  question,  so  fruitful  in  profound  lessons.  Why  does  the 
fox  marry  and  not  the  dog  ? Why  the  partridge  and  not  the  cock  ? 

I shall  not  wait  for  the  institute  to  propose  these  questions  be- 
fore I reply  to  them,  for  I might  have  to  wait  a long  time. 
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The  fox  marries  ; the  dog  not,  because  there  are  some  mien  born 
for  marriage  and  others  for  celibacy. 

The  dog  does  not  marry  because  he  is  exclusively  titled  in  the 
characters  of  friendship  and  ambition  ; that  is  to  say,  because  the 
dog  has  a destiny  of  devotion  and  of  social  unity  to  accomplish, 
and  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, queen  of  the  globe,  that  the  dog  should  be  distracted  from 
his  occupations  of  a superior  order  by  the  cares  of  a family.  The 
dog  must  be  ready  to  follow  man  in  all  places  at  all  hours,  ready 
to  shed  his  blood  for  him  to  the  last  drop. 

The  household,  which  fixes  the  father  to  the  soil  by  his  family 
is  the  corner-stone  of  selfishness — the  tomb  of  devotion. 

The  stag,  which  bears  the  series  on  his  brow  like  a standard, 
never  marries.  Great  geniuses  have  no  wife,  because  in  the  lym- 
bic  societies  the  family  is  a burden,  and  the  great  revealers  whose 
mission  is  to  enlighten  the  world  and  to  perish  in  their  task,  must 
commence  by  emancipating  themselves  from  every  hindrance  capa- 
ble of  impeding  their  course.  It  is  received,  even  in  civilization, 
that  married  men  make  bad  soldiers.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  ought  to  know  how  this  is,  having  con- 
sumed many  of  them. 

The  Catholic  religion,  which  has  stated  itself  as  a religion  of 
devotion,  has  been  consistent  with  its  principle  in  condemning  its 
ministers  to  celibacy.  We  may  not  desire  the  Catholic  religion  at 
all,  but  to  desire  it  without  the  celibacy  of  its  priests  is  to  desire 
an  absurdity. 

Same  solution  for  the  cock,  emblem  of  chivalry  and  vigilance, 
who  has  to  watch  over  the  tribe  too  much  to  have  time  to  occupy 
himself  with  a simple  family.  The  fox,  which  lives  on  rapine  and 
plunder,  and  by  whom  man  cannot  profit  for  the  conquest  or  em- 
bellishment of  the  globe — the  fox,  an  ignoble  race,  destined  one 
day  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth — may  marry  without 
any  evil  result  for  humanity ; and  he  marries  precisely  to  teach  us 
to  detest  the  separate  family  household — -source  of  all  vices  and 
of  all  miseries. 

The  separated  household  and  the  fox  have  on  their  side' hypo- 
critical moralists,  who  do  not  fail  to  throw  their  stone  at  the  dog 
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on  account  of  his  cynicism  and  the  scandalous  brutality  of  his 
loves,  but  I reply  in  behalf  of  the  dog,  to  the  moralists ; that  the 
conjugal  fidelity  on  which  the  fox  prides  himself,  is  only  the  attri- 
bute of  inferior  natures,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Papillon  has 
never  tarnished  the  lustre  of  any  great  renown,  either  masculine 
or  feminine ; witness  Alcibiades,  Aspasia,  Solomon,  Charlemagne, 
Francis  I.,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIV.,  Catharine,  and  Ninon  de  L’En- 
clos.  Who  shall  say,  after  this,  that  the  cynical  inconstancy 
which  characterizes  the  temperament  of  the  domestic  dog,  like 
that  of  the  ass,  has  Rot  its  justifying  reason  ? Who  shall  say 
that  the  great  question  of  the  connection  with  man  of  rebellious 
species,  like  the  wolf,  the  zebra,  the  onagra,  may  not  result  from 
this  vice  of  facility  in  love  with  which  the  dog  and  the  ass  are 
reproached  ? I ask  you,  how  is  the  wolf  to  be  connected  with 
man’s  service  without  intermediary  crossings?  for  I believe  in  the 
educability  of  the  wolf ; it  is  one  of  my  weaknesses.  But  this  is 
too  learned  for  the  academicians.  I stop.  Let  us  leave  the  pros- 
trate moralists  to  breathe  a moment,  while  we  occupy  ourselves 
exclusively  with  the  fox,  and  follow  him  in  the  different  phases  of 
his  career. 

The  fox  marries,  but  he  is  not  monogamous,  he  only  earths 
with  the  female  for  the  time  when  the  education  of  his  family  ren- 
der his  cares  necessary. 

This  union,  which  begins  toward  the  end  of  winter,  lasts  until 
the  month  of  August.  The  fox  goes  with  young  two  months, 
like  the  wolf  and  the  bitch  ; she  brings  forth  in  April  a litter  of 
five  cu’'s.  It  is  observed  that  except  during  their  married  life 
the  foxes,  both  male  and  female,  keep  very  quiet.  It  is  the  ad- 
vent of  the  family  which  develops  luxuriously  in  the  father  and 
mother,  those  instincts  of  pillage  and  theft  with  which  they  are 
endowed. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  civilizees,  where  we  often  see  young 
commission  merchants,  very  delicate  in  their  game  before  mar- 
riage, turn  up  jack  immediately  afterward.  I know  a rich 
merchant  of  Paris,  a ferocious  republican,  who  one  day  com- 
plained to  me  that  he  was  making  too  much  money  on  the  work 
of  poor  weavers.  It  was  Nero  in  despair  at  knowing  how  to 
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write.  The  same  fellow  doggedly  pursued  one  of  his  friends  for 
a miserable  debt.  When  reproached  with  this  procedure,  so  odi- 
ous for  a republican:  ‘‘What  would  you  have!”  replied  he.  “I 
have  to  feed  my  wife,  my  children,  and  two  horses.” 

Porters,  desirous  of  finding  a lodge  in  any  house,  never  forget, 
in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  proprietors,  to  declare  them- 
selves without  children. 

It  is  then  in  the  month  of  May,  when  there  are  five  more 
mouths  to  feed  in  the  fox-earth,  that  the  poultry  yard,  the  deer 
park,  and  the  rabbit  warren,  are  subject  to  the  most  formidable 
attacks  from  these  long-tailed  marauders.  To  the  father  fox  be- 
longs the  direction  of  these  nocturnal  and  diurnal  expeditions ; to 
the  mother,  the  care  of  dividing  among  the  little  ones  the  booty 
of  the  chase.  When  a fox  gets  into  a poultry  yard  at  this  epoch, 
he  does  not  restrict  himself  to  strangling  one  fowl  and  carrying  it 
off  forthwith.  He  seizes  on  the  whole  live  furniture  of  the  estab- 
lishment. When  he  takes  chickens  he  cannot  take  too  many — 
thus  say  the  speculators  in  stocks  apropos  of  a fat  job — then  he 
ranges  his  victims  in  order,  like  a hunter  his  game,  and  quietly 
proceeds  to  pack  up  and  carry  off  his  merchandise.  If  the  female 
is  there,  she  assists  him.  What  cannot  be  eaten  up  in  one  day  is 
buried  in  cachettes. 

This  instinctive  foresight  and  habit  of  burying  is  common  to  all 
individuals  of  the  great  canine  family,  who  are  liable  to  starve,  or 
to  feed  on  mice  and  roots  when  the  chase  is  unprofitable. 

Some  even  carry  this  precaution  so  far  as  to  bury  what  they 
have  already  eaten  once.  . I have  several  times  killed  foxes  by 
lying  concealed  near  the  quarter  of  a leveret,  or  the  side  of  a fowl 
buried  by  one  of  these  animals  and  upturned  by  the  plow.  It 
is  not  always  the  proprietor  of  the  thing  concealed  that  gets  shot 
thus.  I once  killed  a fox  at  full  noon,  behind  the  wall  of  a farm- 
house, while  amusing  himself  with  counting  a half  dozen  capons 
which  he  had  just  taken,  and  who  seemed  to  be  so  much  ab- 
sorbed in  his  calculations  that  he  allowed  me  to  approach  within 
fifteen  steps  of  him.  It  was  noon,  the  hour  when  the  laborers 
had  left  their  work,  and  when  every  one  is  at  the  dwelling-house 
partaking  of  the  noon  meal. 
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The  fox  is  an  acute  observer  of  all  external  circumstances ; he 
has  studied  the  habits  of  the  beasts  and  the  people  of  his  district ; 
he  possesses  to  a high  degree  the  memory  of  hours,  without  being 
quite  so  strong  in  this  line  as  the  dog,  who  distinguishes  the  days 
of  the  week  perfectly,  and  who  knows  that  in  the  country,  butchers 
are  accustomed  to  kill  on  Saturday. 

Wherever  you  discern  the  lair  of  a fox,  you  will  see  the  open 
places  of  the  forest  where  the  young  family  plays  around,  strewn 
with  the  thigh-bones  of  geese  or  the  legs  of  hares.  The  young 
foxes  are  dainty  of  these  toys,  and  paternal  love  takes  care  that 
these  charming  fancies  shall  be  always  satisfied.  The  wolf-cubs, 
whose  jaw  is  stronger,  prefer  a leg-bone  of  mutton  to  gambol  with. 
How  many  false  weights,  alas ! and  adulterations  of  provisions  are 
made  by  the  paternal  love  of  the  grocer,  anxious  to  furnish  his 
progeny  with  all  sorts  of  toys ! What  praiseworthy  sentiment  is 
there  which  does  not  cause  some  villainy  in  this  miserable  civil- 
ized society ! 

The  mother  fox  is  fall  of  tenderness  and  of  vigilant  care  for  her 
young ; she  seldom  leaves  the  hole  during  their  early  infancy  ; she 
guides  them  in  their  entrance  on  the  career  of  theft ; she  teaches 
them  with  love  the  tricks  of  the  trade.  Thus  is  the  shopkeeper — 
but  I am  tired  of  comparisons — the  reader  may  make  them  for 
himself.  She  takes  on  her  own  head  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
dano^er  when  the  voice  of  the  dogs  is  heard.  She  offers  herself  to 
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their  pursuit  as  a devoted  victim. 

The  young  family  does  not  always  repay  this  affection,  so  tender 
and  vigilant,  with  perfect  gratitude.  Young  foxes,  when  starved, 
have  been  known  to  turn  a parricidal  tooth  against  their  mother, 
and  devour  her  to  a mere  skeleton,  in  holes  whose  openings  man 
had  stopped  up.  I have  several  times  reared  foxes  that  I had 
torn  from  the  love  of  their  parents  from  the  tenderest  age.  I will 
not  say  that  I have  had  no  fun  with  them  in  the  course  of  their 
education ; only  I must  confess  that  isolations  of  friendship  with 
these  beasts  always  turned  out  badly. 

The  fox  lacks  neither  writ  nor  rascality  ; on  the  contrary  ; but  un- 
fortunately, you  cannot  rely  upon  his  w^ord  nor  draw  inferences 
from  his  past  conduct. 

24 
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The  most  careful  education  remains  powerless  against  the  in- 
cessant suggestions  of  a nature  deceitful  and  treacherous,  and  too 
full  of  love  for  fowls.  Dissimulation,  this  is  the  vice  which  tar- 
nishes all  the  qualities  of  the  fox.  Moreover,  his  physiognomy  is 
not  deceptive,  and  treachery  is  written  in  large  and  legible  charac- 
ters in  his  downcast  look,  in  his  half-limping,  oblique,  and  serpen- 
tine gait. 

Vulpes — abbreviation  of  volvipes — a tortuous  gait — always  dis- 
trust those  small,  stealthy  glances  which  burn  with  dark  fire,  like 
the  eye-beam  of  the  viper,  emblem  of  calumny. 

The  good  God  is  a powerful  physiognomist ; He  has  willed  that 
large  eyes  should  be  the  mirror  of  an  innocent  and  candid  soul. 

The  sheep,  the  ox,  the  gazelle,  the  stag,  the  hare,  have  received 
large  eyes.  You  may  read  devotion  and  loyalty  in  the  intelligent 
look  of  a dog.  Woman,  the  noblest  and  most  admirable  creature 
that  has  issued  from  the  hands  of  her  Creator — woman,  superior 
type  of  the  angel,  also  raises  toward  heaven  her  large,  soft,  and 
dewy  eyes,  whose  azure  crystal  reflects  the  candor  of  her  soul  ! 

If  there  are  treacherous  women,  believe  it  well,  it  is  the  injus- 
tice of  man  that  has  thus  denaturalized  them.  Woman  havinor 
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been  created  to  reign  in  this  world,  cannot  in  fact  disobey  the  will 
of  God  by  resigning  herself  to  the  shameful  servitude  to  which 
man  has  reduced  her.  A slave — she  is  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  cunning  to  recover  her  sceptre.  This  is  open  war,  and  not 
treachery. 

The  fox  is  the  type  of  the  swindler  and  ensnarer.  He  will  con- 
ceal himself  on  the  margin  of  a stream  or  pond  peopled  with  wild 
ducks,  only  displaying  his  long  brush,  which  he  waves  in  the  air 
to  the  admiration  of  these  over  curious  and  credulous  birds,  which 
swim  up  so  close  to  examine  it,  that  master  fox,  watching  his 
chances,  sometimes  secures  a good  dinner.  The  civilized  world  is 
full  of  individuals  of  the  fox  type  .... 

Young  foxes  easily  accustom  themselves  to  the  persons  and 
things  of  the  house  where  they  are  raised.  What  they  appear  to 
value  most  highly  among  our  institutions  is  the  regularity  of  meals. 

I know  none  of  Breguet’s  chronometers  capable  of  indicating 
the  unitary  hour  of  dinner  with  the  same  punctuality  as  the 
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stomacli  of  the  fox.  Some  have  been  known  which,  after  regain- 
ing their  liberty,  came  back  in  hard  times,  after  three  months’  ab- 
sence, to  the  farm  where  they  had  lived,  and  always — remark  it — 
at  the  hour  of  meal-time. 

I was  the  owner  of  a very  young  fox,  many  years  ago — a nota- 
ble fellow  for  his  wits,  capable  of  giving  a commissary-general 
eighty  points  in  the  hundred  in  the  game  of  embezzling  provisions. 
He  was  one  of  our  consolations  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
for  my  young  classmates  and  myself.  The  applauses  lavished 
perhaps  too  freely  on  his  good  tricks,  and  the  intoxication  of  suc- 
cess, had  succeeded  in  developing  enormously  his  natural  cunning. 

My  mother,  responsible  for  all  his  practical  jokes,  sometimes  as- 
serted in  a low,  serious  tone  that  she  could  have  purchased  a horse 
with  the  amount  of  indemnities  which  the  rogue  had  cost  her  for 
fowls,  turkeys,  and  rabbits. 

A reward  was  at  last  set  upon  his  head,  but  who  would  have 
dared  to  tie  the  halter  when  we  were  near  ? 

A bold  hawk  feared  not  to  attempt  the  enterprise.  He  was  a 
formidable  bird,  the  terror  of  all  the  poodles  and  cats  of  the  country- 
side, exulting  in  fifty  victories.  He  demanded  closed  lists  against 
the  fox,  and  the  fight  took  place  with  my  consent. 

The  first  attack  was  terrible.  Frightened  by  the  impetuosity  of 
the  aggressor,  the  four-footed  beast  shamefully  turned  tail  and 
sought  a retreat  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  kitchen,  scene  of  the 
combat.  Then  the  victorious  hawk  proudly  perched  upon  the 
crupper  of  his  hiding  enemy,  picking  with  his  beak  at  the  most  in- 
sensible and  thickest  furred  part  of  his  adversary’s  body,  the  only 
part  exposed  to  his  outrages.  At  last,  satiated  with  his  triumph 
and  with  the  public  applause,  the  bird  came  to  perch  upon  the 
back  of  a low  chair,  where  he  soon  nodded  and  fell  asleep  in  the 
attitude  of  a gorged  buzzard  ; and  during  the  lively  discussion  of 
theories  among  the  spectators  relative  to  the  superiority  of  the 
feathered  carnivora  over  the  four-footed  carnivora,  growing  warm 
on  both  sides,  the  whole  assembly  had  lost  sight  of  the  combat- 
tan  ts,  when  a sudden  scream  of  pain  caused  the  echoes  of  tin  pans 
and  kettles  to  ring  again.  All  turned  to  look.  Moving  spectacle  ! 
There  the  hawk  lay  upon  the  floor,  beating  the  air  with  the  last 
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strokes  of  his  wings,  and  clinching  his  claws  in  a supreme  convul- 
sion of  i^gony.  How  the  death-stroke  had  been  given,  I alone 
could  tell — it  was  a feint  repeated  from  the  famous  combat  of  the 
Horatii  and  the  Curatii. 

The  fox  had  fled  to  make  the  bird  pursuing  him  exhaust  his 
force  against  the  well-furred  buckler  of  his  croup.  As  soon  as 
the  bird,  fatigued,  had  given  up  fighting,  and  had  perched  upon 
the  back  of  the  chair  in  the  insolent  posture  of  a careless  victor, 
the  cunning  beast  had  turned  his  head,  noticed  the  position  and 
calculated  the  distance ; then  darting  forward  with  a terrible  leap 
that  no  one  had  foreseen,  that  no  one  heard,  he  had  grappled  the 
sleepy  hawk  by  the  throat,  and  made  his  teeth  meet  at  a single 
bite.  It  was  the  affair  of  one  second.  When  the  murderer  was 
looked  after,  he  was  seen  under  the  kitchen  dresser,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a complete  stranger  to  the  tragic  scene  that  had  just 
passed,  prosaically  occupied  in  saving  the  servants  some  work  by 
licking  the  plates. 

As  we  were  very  strong  about  this  time  in  the  Yiri  Romae,’’  • 
we  baptized  the  hero  of  this  adventure  with  the  illustrious  name 
of  Horace.  The  unfortunate  did  not  long  enjoy  our  admiration 
and  his  own  glory ; carried  away  by  a strange  hallucination  which 
the  sight  of  the  first  snow  produced  in  him,  he  fled  across  the 
plains  without  taking  the  precaution  first  to  get  rid  of  an  orna- 
mental collar  with  little  bells,  and  perished  some  days  after  by 
the  shot  of  a poacher. 

The  fox  makes  war  on  all  animals  weaker  than  himself.  He  is 
the  scourge  of  the  poultry  yard  and  of  the  rabbit  warren  ; he 
levies  an  enormous  tribute  on  the  race  of  the  hare  ; he  attacks 
successful!}^  the  fawns  of  the  doe  and  the  roebuck.  In  hard  times 
he  comes  down  to  the  mice  and  roots  ; he  is  less  dainty  of  grapes 
than  has  been  said,  but  every  thing  he  can  steal  from  man  has  a 
special  charm  of  flavor ; it  is  blessed  bread,  as  the  state  function- 
aries say  of  their  extra  perquisites. 

The  fox  does  not  associate  for  theft  with  the  rogues  of  his  kind, 
he  prefers-  to  work  on  his  own  account,  and  keep  his  windfalls  for 
himself  alone  when  the  help  of  an  accomplice  is  not  indispensable 
to  him.  It  is  only  for  hunting,  and  especially  for  hare  hunting, 
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that  he  has  recourse  to  the  procedure  of  associarion.  So  lono^  as 
lying  in  wait  appears  preferable  to  the  chase,  he  keeps  dark.  It 
is  the  method  of  hunting  that  he  oftenest  practices  in  regard  to  the 
rabbit,  a game  easily  surprised  at  leaving  its  hole ; by  hiding  be- 
hind the  trunk  of  a tree,  a bush,  or  a clump  of  thorns.  In  the 
summer,  when  the  wheat  is  high,  he  fears  not  to  risk  himself  in 
full  daylight,  when  he  surprises  the  leverets  in  their  laii',  or  the 
partridges  and  quails  on  their  nests. 

It  is  not  rare  that  the  fox,  watching  for  a hare  at  its  exit 
or  entrance,  finds  the  place  occupied  by  a poacher,  and  vice 
versa.  The  poacher,  a born  humorist,  never  fails  to  say  on  such 
an  occasion ; this  morning  or  this  evening  I met  with  a great  mis- 
h^^.  We  were  two  of  us  watching  for  the  same  hare,  and  I shot 
my  comrade. 

To  hunt  the  hare  by  running,  the  fox  acts  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  dog  and  the  wolf  to  force  larger  beasts.  They  find  the 
course  that  the  hare  is  likely  to  take:  a fox,  two  foxes,  post 
themselves  on  the  path  at  the  places  most  favorable  for  a sur- 
prise, there  wait  to  seize  the  hare  as  he  passes,  while  another  drives 
him  on,  barking  to  indicate  the  direction.  When  the  fox  that 
started  him  is  tired  of  running,  one  of  those  lying  in  wait  takes 
his  place,  and  thus  consecutively  until  the  hare  be  either  seized, 
run  down,  or  missed ; but  foxes  seldom  attack  the  large  hares  if 
they  can  find  little  ones. 

The  sharp  barkings  heard  on  all  sides  at  night,  in  the  countries 
Infested  by  foxes,  and  which  resemble  the  voices  of  pug  dogs,  an- 
nounce the  return  of  foxes  from  the  chase. 

I have  often  heard  the  story  of  that  fox  who,  after  having  bit- 
terly reproached  his  hunting  companion  for  missing  the  hare,  re- 
peats before  him  the  leap  he  should  have  made,  and  seems  not  to 
understand  how  he  could  be  so  awkward. 

One  evening  as  I was  returning  from  a wild- boar  hunt  in  the 
mow,  a hare  started  before  us  and  ran  toward  the  woods ; some 
:>f  our  dogs  saw  it  and  pursued.  But  the  hare  had  hardly  time 
,o  gain  the  bushes  before  we  heard  its  cry  of  distress.  I sup- 
posed that  one  of  our  dogs  had  caught  it,  or  that  it  was  taken  in 
some  snare,  and  I ran  full  speed  to  get  hold  of  it  before  it  should 
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be  tom  to  pieces.  But  it  was  quite  another  affair,  the  hare  con- 
tinues to  ciy  out,  and  its  voice  sounds  more  distant  as  I approach 
the  spot.  Curious  to  have  the  key  of  the  enigma,  I hurry  toward 
a neighboring  hedge  where  the  animal  must  pass,  and  the  mys- 
tery clears  up.  What  do  I see  ? A fox  passing  twenty  paces 
from  me,  dragging  the  unfortunate  hare  by  the  neck,  and  very 
much  hindered,  as  you  may  suppose,  by  the  weight  of  his  plun- 
der. Such  impudence  deserved  punishment ; the  guilty  one  did 
not  wait  a second  for  it.  The  scamp  had  had  the  audacity  to 
run  at  the  voice  of  my  dogs  to  meet  the  hare  and  carry  it  off 
under  their  beards,  less  than  three  hundred  yards  from  its  start ! 

I have  already  mentioned  that  the  fox,  so  cunning  when  he 
hunts  on  his  own  account,  cannot  defend  himself  against  iunni*g 
dogs  any  better  than  prevaricating  bakers  before  the  magistrate. 
It  is  the  fox  which,  in  battues,  first  comes  in  range  of  your  gun ; 
he  does  not  turn  back  on  those  who  are  beating  the  bushes,  like 
the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  and  the  roebuck.  He  is  easily  taken  in 
snares  and  traps.  He  is  poisoned  with  balls  of  meat  seasoned 
with  nux  vomica.  I advise,  for  this  procedure,  the  body  of  the 
mole,  saturated  with  strychnine.  The  fox  being  the  only  animal 
which  devours  the  dead  mole,  we  run  no  risk,  as  with  other  baits, 
of  poisoning  dogs. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  fox,  taken  in  a snare,  cour- 
ageously amputates  the  imprisoned  paw,  and  saves  himself  on  the 
three  that  remain. 

An  old  writer  recommends,  to  avoid  this  mischance,  that  the 
steel-trap  should  be  fastened  to  a stone,  which  the  fox  might  drag 
after  him  to  a certain  distance,  so  that  this  operation  may  amuse 
him  and  dissipate  all  ideas  of  suicide  from  his  mind. 

The  fox  is  an  evil  beast,  with  a hard  life  and  a venomous  tooth. 
JSTever  put  your  foot  upon  his  throat  before  being  well  assured 
that  he  is  perfectly  dead.  More  than  one  imprudent  hunter  has 
been  a victim  of  his  airs  of  death,  which  he  affects  so  as  to  carry 
his  cunning  to  the  very  grave. 

Some  years  ago  the  wood-cutters  having  unearthed  a fox  at 
Bazin,  he  was  knocked  in  the  head,  and  lay  on  the  ground  showing 
no  signs  of  life.  Now  the  forest-master,  who  had  assisted  at  the 
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execution,  and  who  mistrusted  some  wickedness,  having  taken  a 
notion  to  give  the  beast  a lunge  in  the  side  with  his  sword,  behold 
our  fox,  stuck  to  the  quick,  wakes  up  from  his  pretended  lethargy 
and  starts  off  before  the  eyes  of  the  assembled  spectators,  carrying 
with  him  the  sabre  that  had  wounded  him. 

The  public  functionary  had  to  whistle  for  his  weapon  of  office. 
Many  writers  relate  that  the  fox  has  recourse  to  this  stratagem 
when  hunger  presses,  that  he  feigns  death  to  draw  within  his 
reach  the  crows  and  other  birds  of  prey  that  feed  on  carcasses. 

I can  believe  any  thing  of  the  fox,  emblem  of  the  shopkeeper, 
who  appropriates  the  holes  of  the  badger  by  odious  methods  con- 
demned by  delicate  noses,  and  whose  entire  existence  is  but  a long 
series  of  rapine,  swindling,  and  murders  of  new-born  infants. 

Thus  this  cursed  brood,  whose  political  history  is  so  black  with 
crimes,  has  provoked  everywhere  and  from  the  most  distant  times 
to  our  own,  anathemas  on  its  heads. 

The  fox  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  distinguished  by  three  princi- 
pal qualities,  which  are  insatiable  voracity,  fraud,  and  cruelty. 
Wherefore,  St.  Luke  the  evangelist  represents  under  the  emblem 
of  the  fox,  Herod,  Tetrarch  of  Judea. 

The  sacred  books  also  reproach  the  fox  with  cultivating  no  oth- 
er friendship  among  beasts  than  that  of  the  serpent,  dwelling  both 
of  them  in  dark  caves. 

Ezekiel  and  the  Canticles  assimilate  false  prophets  to  foxes.  Ori- 
gen  and  the  other  fathers  of  the  church  go  further ; they  assert 
that  the  devil  clothes  himself  with  a fox-skin,  and  the  tradition 
continues  into  the  middle  ages.  It  is  reproduced  in  the  demoniac 
legends  of  our  fathers,  and  encrusted  in  permanent  myths  in  the 
stones  of  our  cathedrals. 

We  may  see  in  niches  of  the  choir  of  the  curious  church  of 
Ciiiseaux  (department  of  Soane  and  Loire),  Satan  under  the  form 
of  a fox,  extinguishing  with  his  impure  breath  the  flame  of  the  Ho- 
ly Spirit. 

The  book  of  Judges,  the  fasts  of  Ovid,  Titus  Livius,  sacred  as 
well  as  profane  history,  mention  the  employment  of  the  fox  in 
stratagems  of  war.  Miany  skeptics  have  objected  to  the  vera- 
city of  the  history  of  the  three  hundred  foxes,  coupled  two  and 
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two,  and  provided  witli  torches  behind,  with  which  the  valiant 
Sampson  did  so  much  mischief  to  the  harvests  of  the  Philis- 
tines. 

They  insist  on  the  difficulty  of  collecting  such  a number  of 
foxes  and  of  attaching  so  many  torches  to  their  tails  at  the  same 
time,  but  I justify  the  Hebrew  version  by  pointing  out  a confu- 
sion in  the  translated  text. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  must  read  wild  boar  and  jackal  where 
the  Holy  Writ  says  hog  and  fox,  seeing  that  the  jackal  and  wild 
boar  are  as  common  in  Judea  and  Asia  Minor  as  swine  and  foxes 
are  rare ; and  besides  because  foxes  do  not  go  in  gangs  like  the 
jackals,  and  because  the  laws  of  Moses  as  well  as  that  of  Mahom- 
met  prohibited  the  raising  of  swine. 

With  this  simple  rectification  the  history  of  Samson  is  explained 
as  well  as  those  possessed  of  devils  in  the  Gospel,  and  the  veracity 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  saved. 

For  one  who  has  seen  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  or  only  Algiers, 
it  is  not  an  affair  of  drinking  the  sea  dry,  to  collect,  with  God’s 
aid,  a few  hundred  jackals. 

In  the  winter  of  1841,  at  Boufarik,  I had  asked  three  persons 
in  my  district,  to  procure  me  some  jackal  skins  to  make  carpets  of. 
they  each  brought  me  two  dozen  within  three  weeks. 

Furthermore,  I consider  that  without  jackals,  Algiers  would 
have  been  already,  since  our  occupation,  ten  times  desolated  by 
plague,  in  consequence  of  the  uncounted  deaths  of  cattle  and  of 
mules,  determined  by  the  negligence  of  our  military  administration. 

In  February,  1842,  the  herds  of  Boufarik  alone,  belonging  to 
the  Government,  gave  to  the  jackals  of  Mitija  in  eight  days  more 
than  one  hundred  corpses  of  Spanish  and  Sicilian  oxen,  gigantic 
beasts.  On  the  ninth  day  only  their  bones  remained. 

Elian  also  relates,  that  in  his  day  the  foxes  (read  jackals)  were 
so  numerous  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Caspian  sea,  that 
bands  of  them  were  met  with  in  the  streets  of  cities,  where  the 
presence  of  men  did  not  intimidate  them.  Tlie  version  of  Elian 
is  all  in  favor  of  my  thesis.  But,  fox  or  jackal,  it  is  still  true  that 
wdienever  a bit  of  mischief  is  brewing,  the  evil  beast  is  there. 

Antiquity  has  even  accused  it  of  loving  human  flesh,  and  Pan- 
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sanias  has  cited  a fact  in  support  of  this  accusation,  the  history  of 
the  Messenian  Aristomenes  who  escaped  from  the  dungeon  where 
he  had  been  cast  by  the  Lacedemonians,  by  means  of  a subterra- 
nean passage  which  the  foxes  had  dug  in  order  to  devour  the 
corpses  of  persons  left  to  die. 

Hunger  is  a bad  counselor,  but  I know  of  no  authentic  modern 
fact  which  justifies  this  imputation.  As  to  the  jackal,  it  is  quite 
another  thing.  In  Algiers,  the  jackal  has  disinterred  more  bodies 
than  the  hyena. 

The  dog,  returned  to  savage  life,  equally  addicts  himself  to  this 
unhandsome  behavior.  The  dog,  w^e  must  not  forget,  is  the  very 
near  relation  of  the  jackal.  The  jackal  does  not  dissemble  his 
amorous  preference  for  the  dog,  and  breeds  with  him  as  well  as 
the  she  wolf ; yet  there  is  an  invincible  and  mortal  antipathy 
between  the  fox  and  the  dog ; never  have  devotion  and  the  gro- 
cery clasped  hands. 

The  love  of  humanity  has  lodged  under  my  cranium  two  fixed 
ideas,  whose  application  I intend  to  pursue  till  the  extermination  of 
the  fox  and  that  of  the  shopkeeper. 

The  fabulists  have  abused  the  analogy  of  the  fox,  dressing  up 
with  his  skin  the  flatterer,  the  parasite,  the  gourmand,  the  vender 
of  charms,  the  cheat,  the  pleader,  the  political  orator. 

They  have  worn  out  the  costume  by  their  frequent  loans  of  it  to 
the  attorneys  or  counselors  at  law.  You  know  the  sublime  answer 
of  one  of  these  sworn  interpreters  of  the  code,  retired  from  chican- 
ery, where  he  had  left  an  illustrious  name,  with  an  honorable  for- 
tune acquired  by  ten  years  of  practice.  As  he  was  one  day  con- 
gratulated on  his  rare  talent  in  embroiling  causes,  and  in  eternising 
lawsuits,  Would  to  God,’’  replied  he,  ‘‘  that  I had  my  career  to 
recommence,  how  differently  I would  act!” 

And  how  so  ?”  exclaimed  the  interlocutor,  astonished  and  anx- 
ious to  be  instructed. 

Why  zounds,  then  1 by  becoming  an  honest  man  : there  are  so 
few  competitors.” 

I need  not  say  that  this  answer  remounts  to  past  times. 

And  now  that  you  know  the  reason  of  my  hatred  and  my  con- 
tempt for  the  favorite  beast  of  the  English  hunters,  listen  to 
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the  word  of  Christ,  in  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  chapter 
ix.,  verse  58;  St.  Matthew,  chapter  viii.,  verse  19:  “The  foxes 
have  holes  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.^^ 

Thus  spoke  the  Christ  to  the  powerful  of  the  earth  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  reproaching  ancient  society  with  its  selfishness  and  its 
inhumanity.  Since  this  time  the  liberating  word  of  the  Son  of 
God  has  spread  over  the  world,  and  the  doctrine  of  Christian  char- 
ity has  lacked  neither  disciples  nor  martyrs ; but  vainly  these 
apostles  have  preached  justice,  equality,  and  the  love  of  the  neigh- 
bor in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

The  foxes  have  still  in  winter  their  warm  fur  and  shelter,  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  their  nests,  but  the  son  of  man  alone — the 
poor  day  laborer — has  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 


I have  taken  the  liberty  to  place  at  the  end  of  this  work  the  author’s 
charming  introduction,  in  conformity  to  the  general  law  of  movement  which 
will  have  practice  precede  theory  ; and  because,  though  it  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible and  fascinating  to  me  and  a few  others  who  have  already  been 
behind  the  curtain  and  got  a peep  at  the  pictures,  it  seems  expedient  to 
prepare  the  general  mind  for  the  principles  of  analogy  by  first  exhibiting 
them  concrete  in  those  animals  of  which  the  work  professedly  treats.  A 
much  greater  liberty  is  to  have  suppressed  several  pages  which  I have 
translated  elsewhere. — Tr. 
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AIM  OF  THE  WORK: 

OmaiN  OF  BEASTS,  AND  PASSION^AL  ANALOGY; 

DE  OMNI  RE  SCIBILI  ET  DE  QUIBUSDAM  ALUS. 

The  title  of  this  work  tells  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  con- 
ceived. 

It  is  a treatise  on  passional  zoology,  which  is  a sort  of  zoology 
as  yet  a virgin  theme  to  learned  professors. 

It  is  also  a treatise  on  hunting,  concerning  all  the  animals  of 
France,  but  in  which  the  chase  is  considered  from  a higher  point 
of  view  than  usual,  and  which  says  little  on  the  art  of  searching 
the  woods,  and  of  judging  by  the  track  or  scent  of  a ten  prong 
stag,  an  art  that  is  not  learned  from  books. 

It  is  the  conscientious  and  faithful  resume  of  the  impassioned 
studies  of  a hunter  who,  after  living  thirty  years  and  more  in  the 
intimac}:^  of  the  beasts  of  his  country,  and  having  had  much  pleas- 
ure with  them,  has  experienced  the  necessity  to  offer  them  a pub- 
lic testimony  of  his  esteem  and  gratitude.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
simple  and  straightforward  spirit,  addressing  itself  to  hearts  equal, 
ly  unsophisticated. 

If  some  spots  of  erudition  stain  its  pages,  it  is  because  the  au- 
thor has  involuntarily  been  led  to  sacrifice  to  the  bad  taste  of  the 
public,  which  absurdly  refuses  the  right  of  being  read  to  one  who 
has  not  read  every  thing.  To  those  who  blame  the  exaggeration 
of  his  style  and  the  bitterness  of  his  recriminations  with  regard  to 
official  science,  the  author  answers,  that  much  indulgence  is  due  to 
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liiin  who  has  suflfered  much,  and  that  he  has  passed  twelve  years — 
twelve  mortal  years  in  those  hateful  prisons  of  childhood,  called 
schools  and  colleges.  And  that  God,  in  placing  in  his  heart  from 
the  tenderest  aofe  the  uncontrollable  love  of  birds,  and  of  strolliner 
free,  had  evidently  destined  him  to  the  high  mission  of  cosmopol- 
itan hunter  and  explorer  of  the  globe,  and  that  henceforth  he  is 
bound  to  no  gratitude  toward  a stepmother  society  that  has  bro- 
ken the  development  of  his  glorious  vocation  to  make  a writer  of 
him  in  spite  of  himself. 

Many  have  written  on  beasts  without  sufficiently  investigating 
their  moral  resemblance  with  man  from  the  point  of  view  of  pas- 
sional analogy. 

The  beast  is  the  mirror  of  man  as  m.an  is  the  mirror  of  God. 
Poets  alone  seem  to  have  understood  the  true  character  of  the 
beast,  and  have  sometimes  ascribed  to  it  appropriate  language. 
The  author  forewarns  his  public  that  the  present  treatise  on  the 
spirit  of  beasts  is  designed  to  continue  the  work  of  poetry,  and  to 
supply  an  enormous  omission  of  science ; wherefore  he  preludes 
by  some  indispensable  considerations  on  the  origin  of  beasts  and 
on  passional  analogy,  as  well  as  on  the  loves  of  plants  and  the  sub- 
versive character  of  the  last  creation. 

One  law  sways  the  universe : love.  Love  is  the  divine,  irre- 
sistible motive  which  draws  the  Earth  toward  the  Sun,  the  lover 
to  his  mistress,  the  sap  to  the  extremity  of  the  boughs,  the  metal- 
lic molecule  called  insensible  tow'^ard  the  molecule  of  the  same 
nature. 

Whether  this  power  be  called  love,  attraction,  or  molecular  affin- 
ity, the  name  changes  nothing  in  the  matter ; it  is  one — it  is  the 
universal  principle  of  movement  and  of  life  ; it  is  the  force  coming 
from  on  high,  to  which  all  celestial  beings  yield  with  transport. 
Sages  have  called  this  power  passion,  from  the  Latin  word  Pati^ 
which  means  to  suffer,  to  express  the  idea  of  the  passiveness  of 
man,  and  of  his  forced  obedience  to  the  superior  law.  I accept 
the  expression  because  it  is  just. 

Passion,  the  universal  principle  of  movement,  is  the  eternal  word 
by  which  God  causes  all  His  creations  to  understand  His  will  and 
His  law.  Passion  is  the  permanent  revelation  of  the  will  of  God. 
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Happiness  is  for  each  creature  the  integral  and  continuous  devel- 
opment of  all  its  faculties,  of  all  its  natural  attractions. 

Liberty,  which  tends  to  happiness,  is  obedience  to  the  law  of 
attraction. 

The  satellite  is  intimately  persuaded  that  it  only  follows  its  own 
will  when  it  traverses  the  orbit  which  attraction  has  assigned  to  it. 
The  lover,  too,  does  only  what  he  wills  when  he  blindly  obeys  the 
caprices  of  his  mistress.  Wherefore,  the  people  of  lovers  is  the 
only  one  which  deserves  the  name  of  a free  people,  as  being  the 
only  one  which  obeys  a government  of  its  choice. 

God  has  proportioned  attractions  to  the  destinies  of  beings,  and 
to  guide  His  creatures  toward  the  pole  of  this  destiny.  He  has  given 
them  a double  compass : pleasure,  which  indicates  to  them  when 
they  are  in  the  right  way,  and  pain,  which  warns  them  that  they 
depart  from  it. 

The  heavens  declare  the  sanctity  of  passion,  and  instruct  the 
earth  to  reverence  Love ; Love,  whose  power  bears  the  planet 
through  space,  and  designs  the  symbolic  ellipsis  round  the  focus  of 
attraction,  and  causes  joy  to  shine  upon  the  surface  of  globes 
emerging  from  darkness,  to  bathe  in  the  floods  of  the  ocean  of 
light. 

The  poets,  who  half  understand  God,  have  compared  i\iQ  dawn, 
which  tints  the  east  with  rose,  and  dissipates  the  night,  to  the  ra- 
diant smile  of  beauty,  which  chases  care  from  the  heart  and  prom- 
ises a day  of  happiness.  The  poets  have  spoken  well.  As  the  lov- 
er dresses  in  his  most  beautiful  robes,  and  glosses  his  hair,  and  per- 
fumes his  language  for  the  visit  of  love,  thus  every  morning  the 
Earth  indues  her  richest  attire  to  meet  the  rays  of  her  star  be- 
loved, and  displays  to  please  him  an  extravagant  luxury. 

It  is  the  same  fire  of  Love  which  at  this  hour  is  reflected  from 
the  diamonds  of  the  dewy  robes  of  the  meadows,  and  which  lights 
the  golden  hearths  of  heaven.  It  is  the  same  necessity  to  love 
which  wakes  song  melodies  under  the  leaves,  and  opens  the  em- 
balmed corollas  of  flowers  to  drink  the  aromas  of  light,  and  to 
shower  on  the  airs  their  incense. 

Flowers  and  harvests,  perfumes  and  joyous  songs,  burst  forth  at 
the  breath  of  love.  Those  endless  joys,  those  inefiable  harmonies 
25 
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whicli  wake  in  the  bosom  of  sleeping  nature,  at  the  first  rays  of 
the  Sun,  sing  the  word  of  love. 

God  is  one,  they  say ; and  love  is  His  prophet.  Happy,  thrice 
happy  the  Earth,  that  no  council  of  the  stars  has  yet  thundered  its 
anathema  against  the  immorality  of  the  kisses  of  the  Sun  ! 

For  that  false  morality  which  rules  the  humanity  of  the  Earth, 
has  assigned  a larger  happiness  to  the  plant  and  to  the  mineral  than 
to  Man;  it  has  not  forbidden  the  plants  and  minerals  to  love.  For, 
to  the  shame  of  this  humanity  must  it  be  confessed,  there  have 
been,  in  its  midst,  false  doctors  and  false  religions  to  slander  and 
anathematize  Love,  in  face  of  the  certificates  of  the  good  God — 
of  the  glorifications  of  the  Sun.  There  have  been,  there  still  are 
odious  impostors,  who  sustain  that  passion  is  a snare,  a snare  that 
God  sets  for  us. 

There  are  priests  who  call  themselves  pious,  and  who  teach  that 
the  sight  of  our  sufferings  is  particularly  agreeable  to  this  God,  who 
takes  so  much  pleasure  in  tantalizing  His  poor  creatures,  and  play- 
ing them  infernal  tricks,  that  the  faithful  of  this  so  called  good 
God  are  obliged  to  supplicate  Him  each  day  not  to  lead  them  into 
temptation.^ 

^ It  is  perhaps  a stretch  of  courtesy  toward  M.  Toussenel  not  to  omit  such 
passages  as  the  above,  which  give  offense  to  many,  and  which  are  too  in- 
complete to  explain  and  justify  themselves.  It  is  certain  that  our  passions 
do  tempt  us  often  to  our  ruin,  and  that  none  is  more  disastrous  in  private 
life  than  Love,  which  leads  to  unions  the  most  ill-assorted  in  regard  to  the 
practical  necessities  and  details  of  life,  and  most  cruelly  deceives  the  fond- 
est and  most  glowing  hopes  of  happiness. 

Toussenel  only  means  to  say  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  essentially  in  the 
passions  themselves,  but  in  the  absence  of  social  and  industrial  institu- 
tions adapted  to  their  true  demands,  and  in  the  existence  of  false  institu- 
tions which  pervert  them.  Love,  for  instance,  does  not  essentially  demand 
exclusive  permanent  marriage  and  the  isolated  household — the  institutions 
to  which  civilization  subjects  it — or  the  seraglio  and  concubinage,  the  insti- 
tutions to  which  barbarism  subjects  it ; and  if  Love  tempts  to  evil  and 
ruin,  either  by  urging  individuals  under  the  yoke  of  a civil  and  moral  bond- 
age, which  kills  their  freedom  and  spontaneity,  or  by  causing  them  to  break 
themselves  in  futile  rebellions  against  established  custom,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  Love,  but  of  the  poverty  and  ignorance  which  establish  and  toler- 
ate false  institutions.  In  regard  to  Abraham,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  tempt- 
ing God,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  Divine  Providence  is  progres- 
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How  they  have  abused  my  childhood,  those  educators  of  the 
people*  They  l elated  to  me  that  there  was  once  a God  of  justice 
and  clemency,  (they  called  him  Sabaoth  ),  who  had  commanded  a 
father  to  slay  his  son  as  a pledge  of  his  faith,  and  who  had  waited 
until  the  father’s  knife  was  on  his  victim’s  throat,  to  cry  to  the 
sacrificer  to  stop,  seeing  that  it  was  only  a joke. 

As  though  it  were  possible  that  a God,  soever  little  human, 
could  give  way  to  such  deplorable  pleasantries,  as  though  a God 
could  stop  the  Sun,  without  stopping  time  and  stopping  himself. 
Ah  1 I know  how  many  follies  must  be  forgiven  to  human  misery. 
I know  it  is  admitted  that  the  priest,  who  has  his  own  passions  to 
feed,  must  live  by  the  altar,  and  that  it  is  only  wicked  Gods  who 
fill  their  purses,  and  who  are  consequently  worth  the  trouble  of  ex- 
ploiting, but  I have  none  the  less  right  to  say,  that  this  doctrine,  of 
the  tempting  God,  is  the  most  dishonorable  folly  which  has  yet  found 
a place  in  the  human  brain,  the  gravest  insult  that  intellect  has 
cast  upon  the  Deity. 

But  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  monstrous  doctrine  of  a God, 
supreme  ordainer  of  worlds ; of  a God  who  has  His  solar  clusters 
and  universes  to  conduct,  and  who  amuses  himself  by  tempting 
men  in  a very  little  corner  of  a very  little  planet,  lost  in  the  im- 
mensity of  space  ? It  was  the  fatal  and  rigorous  conclusion  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  unworthiness  of  passion.  It  was  necessary 
in  fact  to  commence  by  insurrection  against  the  law  of  God,  the 
law  of  justice  and  of  love,  to  establish  the  reign  of  oppression  and 
of  constraint.  False  morality  must  have  excommunicated  pas- 
sion befoi'e  an  English  moralist  could  have  dared  to  publish  that 

sive  in  its  revelations  and  manifestations  on  our  globe.  Wliat  is  there  more 
incredible  in  the  authenticity  of  sanguinary  texts  in  the  Bible,  than  in  the 
existence  of  Megatheria — lions,  wolves,  or  snakes  among  the  works  of  cre- 
ation ? 

It  is  necessary  that  the  passions  of  the  individual  should  be  crucified  until 
the  laws  of  Social  Harmony  are  understood  and  institutionized,  and  that 
the  allegiance  due  by  each  member  of  society  and  each  passion  of  the  soul 
to  the  collective  unity,  should  be  expressed  in  unqualified  devotion.  This, 
in  the  perversion  to  which  false  positions  subject  it,  becomes  asceticism 
and  generates  hypocrisy,  but  it  is  legitimate  that  the  religious  sentiment 
as  well  as  every  other  should  have  special  exponents,  and  there  may  be  good 
and  true  priests  as  well  as  false  ones  (witness  Oberlin). 
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the  right  of  a seat  at  the  banquet  of  life  belonged  only  to  the  son 
of  the  rich,  as  well  as  the  right  of  love  and  the  right  of  paternity. 
Thus  false  morality,  by  degrading  passion,  sought  to  deprive  God 
of  His  rank  as  chief  of  the  universal  movement.  Must  we  tolerate 
such  infractions  of  the  Supreme  order  ? I think  not. 

O join  yourselves  with  me,  holy  and  charitable  souls,  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  kindles;  all  you  first,  noble  and  generous  daughters 
of  Eve,  to  whom  God  granted  beauty  and  the  right  to  seduce,  to 
retain  the  heart  of  man  in  the  power  of  passion  1 Join  with  me  in 
dealing  justice  to  the  odious  doctrine  of  the  unworthiness  of  pas- 
sion, on  which  impostors  and  tyrants  have  erected  for  six  thousand 
years,  their  systems  of  torture,  and  let  us  quickly  proceed  to  the 
vindication  of  Love ; of  Love,  whose  cause  is  yours  as  well  as  that 
of  God ; is  the  cause  of  happiness  and  of  human  liberty.  The 
restoration  of  passion  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  is  the  first  stage 
of  the  road  to  harmony.  Love  is  the  column  of  fire  which  must 
guide  toward  the  promised  land  that  poor  humanity,  now  de- 
ceived, thirsty,  and  wandering  in  the  desert  of  the  purgatorial 
societies.  Rise  with  me,  daughters  of  Eve,  with  silken  tresses, 
blonde  or  black ; born  priestesses  of  the  law  of  Love ; rise,  to 
say  with  your  voice  so  sweet  to  the  heart  of  man,  to  say  with  the 
flowers,  with  the  birds,  and  the  stars : God  is  good. 

Ah,  doubtless,  God  is  good,  whatever  say  His  ministers ; and  if 
He  is  good.  He  loves  not  that  carnage  and  blood  toward  which  He 
inspires  us  with  horror;  and  those  wdm  sing  Te  Deums  to  thank 
Him  for  having  favored  their  armies,  calumniate  and  insult  Him. 
He  is  our  Father;  then  He  is  bound  to  wish  our  happiness,  since 
it  is  by  His  very  law  that  fathers  work  for  the  welfare  of  their 
children.  He  is  just;  consequently,  every  desire  that  He  gives  us 
is  a promise  which  He  'inalces  to  us. 

For  example,  had  He  not  willed  that  \ve  should  be  immortal, 
He  would  not  have  given  us  the  desire  of  being  so ; He  would 
have  given  us  attraction  for  the  idea  of  annihilation.  One  would 
have  cost  Him  no  more  than  the  other.  The  best  proof  of  our 
immortality  is  the  necessity  we  are  under  to  believe  so.  One  of 
these  two  things  is  true — either  that  we  are  immortal  as  we  de- 
sire to  be,  or  that  otherwise  God,  who  has  placed  this  desire  in 
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our  hearts  without  being  forced  to  it^  is  a being  supremely  insidi- 
ous and  wicked ; in  truth,  I can  assure  you  that  thousands  of  vol- 
umes have  been  written  in  favor  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  do  not  teach  so  much  on  this  consoling  subject  as  the  im- 
mortal formula  of  Attractions  Proportional  to  Destinies — literal 
translation  of  the  three  Words — God  is  good ! 

Thus  the  passional  movement  is  the  pivotal  movement  of  the 
celestial  mechanics,  and  those  who  have  suppressed  it  are  Van- 
dals, who  have  understood  nothing  of  science.  Besides  Passion, 
the  motive  principle,  breath  of  God,  two  other  principles  are  in 
play  in  the  system  of  nature,  the  passive  and  moved  principle. 
Matter — the  neuter  and  arbitral  principle.  Mathematics ; and  the 
assemblage  of  these  principles  constitutes  the  famous  principle  of 
the  Divine  Trinity,  of  the  primordial  trinity  which  is  found  again 
at  the  basis  of  all  the  religions  of  Asia.  To  each  of  these  princi- 
ples corresponds  an  order  of  passional  developments ; to  the  mo- 
tive principle,  the  spiritual  developments,  the  passions  called  af~ 
fections,  cardinal  or  central  passions  \ to  the  passive  and  moved 
principle  are  related  the  inferior  or  material  passions  called  sensu- 
ous ; to  the  neuter  and  distributive  principle,  the  intellectual  de- 
velopments, the  passions  called  distributive.  These  developments, 
as  a whole,  constitute  the  series  or  passional  gamut.  The  series 
is  the  mode  employed  by  the  Supreme  Author  to  distribute  the 
harmonies  of  the  universe.  Numeri  regunt  mundum. 

There  is  the  gamut  of  sounds  as  there  is  that  of  colors,  of 
odors,  of  savors ; as  there  is  the  gamut  of  planets. 

Every  term  of  the  series  or  every  note  of  the  gamut  has  its 
passional  title,  which  determines  its  grade  and  gives  it  its  number 
in  order ; but  every  series  is  cast  upon  the  passional  series. 

Every  creation  is  a manifestation  of  the  generative  power  of  a 
planet,  tending  to  complete  its  animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  ap- 
paratus conformably  to  the  laws  of  the  series.  The  planets, 
which  are  beings  superior  to  man,  have  great  duties  to  fulfill, 
first,  as  members  of  the  solar  system,  then  as  mothers  of  families. 
Thus  the  attentive  study  of  their  actions  and  procedures  shows 
them  incessantly  busied  with  modifying,  perfecting,  and  complet- 
ing their  several  casts  of  creatures.  The  planets  (in  the  words 
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of  a profound  genius),  are  farmers  that  work  to  produce  wealth 
for  us. 

It  is  supreme  happiness  for  the  stars  to  produce  and  manifest 
their  powers.  I have  heard  it  mentioned  that  certain  planets  had 
imaginations  of  an  adorable  eccentricity  in  the  moulding  of  their 
various  series. 

The  aromal  power  of  planets  depends  not  at  all  on  their  mass, 
but  entirely  on  the  character  of  their  aromas.  The  Earth,  which 
is  one  thousand  four  hundred  times  smaller  than  Jupiter,  is  a 
reservoir  of  aromas  quite  as  important  as  those  of  this  enormous 
globe. 

Every  planet  possesses  its  typical  aroma,  its  special  passional 
title,  all  whose  products  bear  that  signature,  “ All  that  the  Earth 
engenders  is  conformable  to  the  Earth,”  says  Hippocrates.  Now, 
as  every  creation  bears  the  mark  of  its  fabrication,  it  is  orily  in 
question  to  know  the  passional  title  of  each  planet  to  have  the 
key  to  the  universal  classification  of  beings,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
the  universal  classification  of  the  sciences.  The  study  of  the  pas- 
sional title  of  planets  is  easier  than  may  be  supposed,  and  pre- 
sents more  charms  than  difficulties.  Every  astral  creation  is,  in 
fact,  resumed  in  a type,  in  a pivotal  being,  a royal  being  that  re- 
sumes in  itself  all  the  anterior  creations  of  its  planet,  and  whose 
title  is  recognized  in  this,  that  he  is  invested  with  the  faculty  of 
creating,  and  of  co-operating  with  God.  This  royal  being,  this 
pivotal  being,  will  be  Man  for  the  planet  Earth. 

Man  is,  in  fact,  the  superior  type  of  the  terrestrial  creation,  the 
complete  resum6  of  all  the  anterior  creations  of  his  globe.  Before 
stopping  at  the  human  form  in  the  womb  of  his  mother,  man  has 
passed  through  all  the  inferior  forms  of  animality,  Man  is  a 
world  in  little,  whose  brain  reflects  the  universe  and  God. 

Let  us  study  man,  and  the  history  of  man  will  give  us  that  of 
the  beasts  that  we  seek,  and  that  of  the  flowers,  and  that  of  all 
the  kingdoms  that  we  do  not  seek,  for  God  is  one^  and  man  being 
king  on  this  globe,  all  the  rest  of  the  beings  created  on  this  globe 
ought  to  be  modeled  in  reference  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  princi- 
ple of  unity.  Totus  ad  exemplar  regis  componitur  orhis. 

The  science  of  the  relations  of  man  with  other  created  beings 
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has  the  name  of  passional  analogy;  it  is  not  a science,  it  is  the 
SCIENCE,  that  is  to  say,  the  pivotal  science,  embracing  all  others. 
It  is  the  thread  of  Ariadne,  that  guides  human  intelligence  across 
the  most  complex  dilemmas  of  nature.  It  does  not  date  from 
yesterday,  for  it  is  as  old  as  metaphor,  as  human  language.  It 
is  this  that  formerly  gave  to  (Edipus  the  word  of  a too  famous 
riddle,  and  that  urged  the  Sphynx  to  suicide. 

The  Greek  people,  which  has  owed  its  artistic  and  intellectual 
superiority  only  to  its  force  in  analogy,  had  foreseen  the  relations 
of  the  passions  of  man  with  the  order  of  created  things,  when  it 
inscribed  on  the  front  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  the  formula, 
tfsau^rov. 

Enow  thyself ; that  is  to  say,  analyze  thy  body  and  thy  soul, 
and  thou  wilt  hold  the  key  of  all  the  mysteries  of  nature. 

The  secret  of  the  Universe  is  all  entire  in  this  formula  of  ancient 
wisdom. 

Modern  science  knows  man  ; it  has  analyzed  him  physically  and 
morally ; it  has  dissected  him  in  his  intelligence  and  in  his  flesh ; 
it  is  armed  with  the  means  of  weighing  the  firmament  and  of  dis- 
cerning the  soul  of  globes. 

Man  is  the  king  of  the  planet  Earth,  and  the  co-operatt)r  with 
God,  with  whom  he  is  identical  in  substance.  If  man  was  not 
identical  in  substance  with  God  he  could  not  understand  Him,  and 
his  reason  would  not  have  the  force  to  place  him  in  relation  with 
the  eternal  order,  with  the  visible  and  the  invisible  worlds. 

Man  creates  like  God ; his  domain  is  called  art,  as  contrasted 
with  Nature,  which  is  the  domain  of  the  planetary  creation.  Nature 
sketches,  art  polishes.  Nature  gives  the  marble,  art  makes  stat- 
ues more  beautiful  than  Nature,  and  in  which  it  incarnates  the 
ideal.  God  makes  the  wild  stock,  man  grafts  it,  and  by  proce- 
dures of  his  own  changes  the  rough  wild  pear  into  the  fine-flavored 
seckel  or  beurre.  The  peach  of  Montreuil  and  the  rose  of  paint- 
ers have  no  resemblance  to  their  original  types,  and  are  much  more 
beautiful  than  nature — are  creations  the  whole  honor  of  which  re- 
turns to  man. 

The  wheat- plant  is  a human  creation  ; left  to  itself,  it  degen- 
erates into  the  tare.  Let  us  not  fear  to  restore  to  man  what  be- 
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longs  to  man.  God  has  never  been  jealous  of  man’s  glory  ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is  He  that  has  placed  in  man  the  desire  of  becoming 
rich  and  illustrious  by  creating.  Man  has  the  passion  to  create 
like  the  planet,  and  the  happiness  he  experiences  in  creating  is  pro- 
portional to  the  importance  of  his  work.  Man  is  more  than  an  in- 
tellect served  by  organs,  for  this  too  celebrated  definition  of  M. 
De  Bonald  applies  as  well  to  my  dog  Castagno  as  to  me,  and  even 
better  in  many  cases,  especially  in  flushing  pheasants,  where  the 
intelligence  of  Castagno  is  served  by  a nose  and  paws,  which  my 
organs  cannot  have  the  credit  of  equaling.  Yet,  without  detract- 
ing from  Castagno’s  intelligence,  I may  say  that  his  intelligence  is 
limited  in  comparison  with  mine,  seeing  that  it  does  not  act  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  animal  life.  [It  is  only  in  the  devotion  of  his 
affections  that  he  transcends  this  and  shares  with  me  the  attributes 
of  my  spiritual  life. — Tr.] 

Man,  often  inferior  to  the  beast  in  vigor  of  muscle  and  subtlety 
of  senses,  is  as  much  his  superior  in  intelligence ; he  is  the  legiti- 
mate king  of  the  earth,  and  the  beast  has  been  created  and  sent 
into  the  world  to  love  and  to  serve  him.  ^ 

Man  is  the  product  of  an  abridged  creation,  interrupted  in  its 
finest  seuson.  Man  is  the  last  born  of  a fallen  globe — all  whose 
kingdoms  are  marked  with  the  seal  of  omission  and  abortion.  Man 
is  king  of  a planet,  but  of  a planet  in  quarantine^  and  in  great 
measure  cut  off  by  its  diseases  from  the  harmonious  relations  of  its 
solar  system,  and  man  himself  is  reduced  to  a minimum  of  devel- 
opment which  has  rendered  his  struggles  to  attain  harmony  and 
conquer  by  intelligence  his  happier  destinies,  so  long,  so  painful, 
and  hitherto  so  futile.  Enough  if  the  power  of  our  passional  lev- 
ers stimulate  us  to  react  against  present  misery,  and  prepare  for  us 
a better  future. 

The  passional  series  or  gamut  of  man  is  essentially  composed  of 
twelve  radical  notes  in  double  play,  major  and  minor : 

1.  The  group  of  cardinal  or  affective  passions,  corresponding  to 
the  motor  principle,  have  their  focal  oigan  in  the  heart.  They 
are  four  : Friendship,  Love,  Farnilism,  Ambition. 

2.  The  group  of  sensuous  passions,  corresponding  with  matter, 
and  whose  number  is  fixed  by  that  of  the  five  senses. 
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3.  Lastly,  the  group  of  distributive  passions,  corresponding  to 
the  neuter  or  regulating  principle.  The  distributive  passions  to  the 
number  of  three,  are  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  movement 
of  the  general  gamut,  with  the  regulation  of  the  accords  and  dis- 
cords of  the  other  passions. 

They  bear  the  following  names,  derived  from  their  functions : 
Cabalist : the  reflective  impulse  of  emulation  and-  intrigue. 

Composite : corporate  enthusiasm,  blind  ardor,  passion  for  com- 
bined accords.  Papillon  or  alternating  : passion  for  change,  sus- 
tainer  of  charms,  and  preserver  from  the  ennui  that  springs  from 
uniformity. 

The  development  of  the  cardinal  passions  or  affections,  tends  to 
the  social  group  ; that  of  the  sensuous  or  material  passions,  to  lux- 
ury ; that  of  the  distributives  to  the  series  which  distributes  the 
harmonies.  ^ ^ ^ 

All  these  passions  are  fused  and  resumed  in  one  sole  pivotal  or 
focal  passion,  the  love  of  Unity  or  Harmony-— the  religious  Senti- 
ment. Thus  all  the  colors  of  the  prism  unite  to  form  the  white, 
color  of  Unity  ism.  ^ ^ 

The  musical  scale,  the  gamut  of  the  ear,  is  complete  in  man ; it 
has  its  thirty-two  notes,  with  twelve  passional  titles — its  two  gam- 
uts, major  and  minor,  of  twelve  notes  each,  supported  by  their  four 
sub-pivotal  notes  and  their  notes  of  transition  or  ambigues.  The 
musical  gamut  of  man  is  probably  in  relation  of  titles  and  number 
with  the  planetary  gamut,  whose  formation  is  still  incomplete.  We 
readily  discover  in  it  the  four  cardinal  notes  : 

Ut,  friendship  ; mi,  love  ; sol,  familism  ; si,  ambition. 

The  three  ambigues  or  distributives  re,  (cabalist) ; fa,  (papillon)  ; 
la,  (composite) ; the  five  sensitives  or  inferior  passions,  the  five 
semitones.  We  must,  however,  recognize  as  a sign  of  the  weakness 
of  man’s  auditory  organ,  that  it  is  incapable  of  seizing  the  five 
semitones  in  the  first  vibration  of  the  gamut. 

Our  eye  does  not  discern  twelve  colors  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  only  seven — rays  corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  passions, 
and  (perhaps)  to  the  three  distributives,  violet,  (friendship) ; blue, 
(love) ; yellow,  (maternity) ; red,  (ambition). 

Indigo,  (cabalist)  ; green,  (papillon)  ; orange,  (composite).  Our 
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vitiated  atmosphere,  perhaps,  intercepts  the  five  semicolors  anal- 
ogous to  the  five  musical  semitones ; neither  have  we  discerned  in 
colors  the  minor  scale. 

A single  observation  suffices  to  show  the  imperfection  of  the 
sense  of  sight  in  man.  He  cannot  fix  his  eye  on  the  Sun. 

The  owl  which  light  offends,  like  other  prowlers  of  the  night, 
has  a compensation  in  its  co-nocturnal  sight  for  the  absence  of  a 
co-solar  sight.  Ovid  is  right  in  affirming  that  God  gives  to  man 
the  countenance  sublime  and  adapts  him  to  look  up  to  the  heav- 
ens. But  this  definition  applies  to  the  normal  man,  the  man  of 
harmony,  and  not  to  the  man  of  civilization,  who  cannot  look  the 
Sun  in  the  face.  The  animals  who  know  this  defect  in  their  mas- 
ter, like  to  joke  him  about  it.  A cock  that  perceives  you  attend- 
ing to  him  never  fails  to  turn  his  head  on  one  side  in  order  to  dart 
his  glance  at  the  Sun,  as  if  to  say  to  you  in  his  ironical  language. 
King  of  the  Earth,  try  to  do  that. 

The  gamut  of  savors  and  of  odors,  and  the  gamut  of  the  pivo- 
tal sense,  touch,  are  faintly  sketched  in  man,  [perhaps  merely  from 
his  neglect  to  cultivate  and  refine  their  sensations,  these  'branches 
having'  been  placed  under  a ban  by  ascetic  religion  and  morality 
during  the  general  poverty  of  incoherent  societies.] 

The  faculty  of  perceiving  the  cardinal  or  pivotal  aromas  is,  be- 
sides, proportional  to  the  passional  title  of  species  ; thus  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  surpass  in  faculties  of  compound  visual  perception 
all  the  animals  of  the  earth,  and  that  man,  by  reason  of  his.  con- 
substantiality  with  God,  is  the  only  being  here  below  who  per- 
ceives the  white,  color  of  Unityism. 

The  dog  (type  of  friendship),  then,  may  see  the  hare  a violet, 
and  the  lark  would  see  the  Sun  yellow.  Castagno,  my  brach- 
bound,  whom  I have  more  than  once  consulted  on  this  question 
of  optics,  has  always  answered  me  evasively. 

Moreover,  all  the  aspirations  of  man  urge  him  toward  the  series 
of  the  third  degree ; the  ambition  to  attain  the  full  harmonic  gam- 
ut is  displayed  in  all  his  manifestations.  The  first  combinations  of 
his  twelve  radical  passions  engender,  first,  thirty-two  principal  types 
of  human  character  or  characterial  dominants,  serving  to  discrim- 
inate individuals,  and  to  class  them  in  groups  and  series.  Calcu- 
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lations  already  made  elsewhere  carry  to  eight  hundred  and  ten  for 
the  major  gamut,  and  the  same  number  for  the  minor,  the  ci- 
pher of  the  necessary  characterial  combinations,  to  assure  the 
regular  movement  of  an  alveolar  society  or  commune.  The  dental 
gamut  of  man,  which  offers  only  twenty-eight  pieces  in  the  child, 
has  thirty-two  in  the  adult.  These  teeth  are  disposed  in  the  minor 
order  by  even  groups  of  eight  and  four  with  the  os  hyoides  or  pivot. 

The  pectoral  gamut  counts  twenty-eight  pieces,  called  true  ribs 
and  false  or  floating  ribs,  but  distributed  by  seven  and  five,  ac- 
cording to  the  major  mode,  and  connecting  themselves  upon  the 
pivot  of  the  sternum.  (Besides  which  we  have  the  counter-pivot 
or  dorsal  spine,  and  the  clavicles  and  scapulae,  transitional).  In 
the  fingers  and  the  vertebrae,  wherever  double  and  symmetrical 
organs  exist,  we  meet  the  number  thirty-two,  pivotal  number  of 
compound  harmony  for  the  globes  of  the  solar  system. 

We  should  look  for  thirty-two  human  races,  for  thirty -two 
choirs  in  the  phalanx  or  integral  society,  thirty-two  cards  of  the 
game  of  piquet  and  soldiers  in  the  game  of  chess.  The  game  of 
piquet  and  the  game  of  chess,  which  pivot  on  the  number  thirty- 
two,  are  certainly  two  of  the  most  admirable  inventions  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  which  incontestahly  demonstrate  by  the  recreation 
which  they  procure  to  man,  that  no  more  harmonic  combination  is 
possible  to  him  than  in  the  number  thirty-two. 

The  game  of  dominoes,  which  has  only  twenty-eight  pieces,  is  to 
the  game  of  piquet,  as  the  dental  gamut  of  the  child,  which  has  but 
twenty-eight  teeth,  is  to  that  of  the  adult  which  has  thirty-two. 

The  game  of  draughts,  which  has  forty  pieces — that  is  eight 
more  than  the  game  of  chess — has  still  less  than  a thousandth  part 
of  the  combinations  and  resources  of  the  latter — a new  proof  al- 
ready given  besides  by  the  musical  gamut,  that  the  number  thirty- 
two  is  the  true  term  of  compound  harmony,  the  true  cipher  for 
the  letters  of  the  universal  alphabet  of  the  solar  system. 

This  rapid  exposition  of  the  Passional  Series  terminated,  we  must 
begin  to  relate  the  misfortunes  of  the  Earth,  and  to  tell  the  causes 
of  abortion  in  the  last  creation,  and  the  omissions  which  dishonor 
the  gamuts  of  her  different  kingdoms.  If  it  is  true  that  the  beast 
has  been  created  to  love  man  and  to  serve  him,  history  should 
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teacli  us  why  there  exist  a number  of  animals  like  the  shark  and 
the  tiger,  the  bedbug  and  the  flea,  which  devour  their  monarch  in- 
stead of  serving  him.  The  subject  is  poignant  and  painful,  un- 
doubtedly, and  I do  not  undertake  it  without  extreme  reluctance ; 
but  how  can  one  write  a conscientious  history  of  beasts  without 
preceding  it  by  an  abridged  notice  on  the  creation  ? 

No  one  knows  how  many  ages  the  Earth  has  lived  in  the  state 
of  a comet.  Only  the  pivots  of  systems  preserve  in  their  annals 
the  remembrance  of  those  primitive  epochs  of  the  stars  they  have 
implaned,  as  mothers  the  recollection  of  their  babes’  first  steps. 

The  Earth  not  being  yet  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
high  sidereal  powers,  I know  not  how  certain  documents  on  this 
subject  can  be  obtained. 

The  most  accredited  opinion  gives  as  15,000  years  the  duration 
of  the  cometary  existence  of  this  planet.  I cannot  guarantee  its 
exact  truth. 

We  begin  to  know  the  mode  of  existence  of  those  stars  with 
long  tresses  which  are  the  embryos  of  globes.  It  is  at  first  a film 
of  burning  vapors  which  dart  through  space  with  a disordered 
course,  and  describe  ellipses  whose  long  diameters  are  immensely 
protracted — whose  years  are  ages.  The  year  is  the  complete  rev- 
olution of  any  star  around  its  pivot.  The  comets,  which  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  studied,  are  the  vestalic  corporation  of  the 
firmament.  The  comet  is  a fierce  virgin,  hostile  to  the  relations  of 
love,  and  who  yields  only  at  the  last  extremity  to  the  attraction  of 
some  pivotal  star  v/hich  forces  her  to  implane  herself,  that  is,  to 
adjust  herself  to  the  sidereal  gamut  of  some  unfortunate  cluster  in 
quest  of  an  absent  note. 

We  then  see  the  almost  rectilinear  orbit  of  the  rebel  gradually 
inflect,  s«jften,  adopt  the  elliptical  curve  of  planets,  curve  of  love, 
with  two  convergent  foci;  then  its  fire  vapors  gradually  condense 
in  metallic  masses,  in  oceans,  in  a humid  atmosphere  under  the 
double  pressure  of ‘molecular  attraction  and  of  cooling ; then  comes 
the  unfolding  of  vegetable  life,  where  already  love  has  its  sexes — 
where  the  humid  lips  of  the  stigma  already  solicit  the  kisses  of  the 
stamen,  but  where  the  stamen  is  yet  obliged  to  borrow  the  wings 
of  the  breeze  to  transmit  messages  of  love  to  the  pistil.  After  the 
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vegetable ; the  animal,  the  fish,  the  saurian,  the  bird,  the  quadru- 
ped ; finally  man,  and  last  of  all,  woman— second  edition  of  man — 
revised  and  corrected,  and  considerably  embellished. 

That  the  earth  has  passed  through  all  the  necessary  phases  of 
the  infancy  of  worlds,  human  reason  cannot  doubt.  The  history 
of  the  revolutions  of  the  earth  is  indeed  written,  and  in  large  and 
legible  characters,  in  the  stratifications  of  its  mineral  archives,  where 
we  find  cased  and  ticketed  with  order  and  by  dates,  the  remains  of 
her  various  kingdoms,  the  forest  world  (fossil  coal),  and  that  of  gi- 
gantic saurians,  dragons,  and  vampire  bats  ; finally,  that  of  the  mas- 
todons, the  elephant,  and  the  bear,  which  was  the  precursor  of  man. 
Let  us  pass  these  slightly  interesting  epochs,  and  come  to  that 
when  the  earth  has  been  called  to  play  its  part  in  the  solar  sys- 
tem, as  the  cardinal  planet  of  friendship.  This  epoch  is  but  little 
remote  from  us.  The  earth  is  not,  as  M.  Yoltaire  asserts, 
old  coquette,  that  seeks  to  hide  her  lor.inklesA  She  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a very  young  star,  and  the  proof  is  that  this  star  passes 
at  this  very  moment  through  the  most  painful  phase  of  its  infancy, 
the  phase  of  dentition.  Yes,  with  M.  Voltaire’s  permission,  the 
earth  is  cutting  its  teeth.  These  teeth  are  called  the  printing- 
press,  steam  machinery,  gun-cotton,  aerial  navigation,  etc.,  whoso 
development  causes  so  much  suffering,  but  which  are  so  many  in- 
struments necessary  to  our  humanity  in  passing  from  civilization  to 
superior  social  phases,  as  the  child,  once  armed  with  its  canine 
teeth,  uses  them  to  pass  from  pap  to  beefsteak.  * * * * 

We  should  do  wrong  to  preoccupy  ourselves  unnecessarily  with 
the  subversive  character  of  the  first  creations  of  globes,  since  this 
is  necessitated.  A creation  is  always  in  relation  with  the  moral 
situation  and  the  wants  of  its  globe.  The  maleficence  of  species  is 
the  general  rule  in  the  creations  of  the  subversive  or  lymbic  phases ; 
it  is  only  the  exception  in  the  harmonic  phases.  The  last  creation 
of  the  Earth,  so  fertile  in  sharks,  tigers,  and  vipers,  is  only  the  im- 
age of  the  pains  and  the  vermin  which  torment  human  infancy ; 
but  these  creations  are  necessary,  like  evil,  to  force  man  to  con- 
quer his  glorious  destinies  by  force  of  genius  and  of  courageous  ef- 
forts. The  law  of  the  Series,  the  law  of  movement  and  of  indef- 
inite progress,  wills  that  humanity  should  react  on  the  inferior 
26 
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sphere  in  which  it  moves,  so  as  to  conquer  evil  and  to  rise  higher 
and  higher  in  the  scale  of  the  universal  hierarchy.  And  here  is 
found  precisely  the  mark  of  that  profound  separation  which  exists 
between  man  and  the  beast.  The  beast  obeys  his  special  attrac- 
tions from  the  first  day.  His  instinct  is  inclosed  within  certain 
limits.  Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  urged  by- eternal  aspirations  to- 
ward the  ideal  of  perfectibility ; repose  for  him  is  death — it  is  an- 
nihilation. We  ought  not  to  exaggerate  the  horrors  of  a subver- 
sive creation,  for  this  reason,  that  the  creations  of  harmony  remove 
from  the  surface  of  globes  all  the  species  rebellious  to  man  (as  we 
may  already  understand  by  the  assistance  which  the  dog  and  the 
horse  have  rendered  to  us)  ; they  complete  the  series  of  those  whose 
concurrence  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  integral  develop- 
ment of  his  power  and  his  happiness.  God  has  made  nothing 
useless. 

Perhaps  man  would  never  have  aspired  to  the  luxury  of  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  without  the  stimulus  of  the  flea,  the  louse,  and 
other  disgraces  wdiich  tyrannize  over  this  tyrant  of  the  earth.  Thus 
is  it  said  that  the  planet  Saturn,  who  has  endowed  us  with  the  flea, 
has  given  himself  nearly  as  much  trouble  to  perfect  this  ignoble 
parasitical  insect  as  to  create  the  horse,  his  most  beautiful  work 
and  finest  title  to  glory  among  us. 

What  proves  the  extreme  youth  of  the  Earth  besides,  is  the 
small  number  of  ages  elapsed  between  the  phase  of  Edenism  and 
that  which  we  now  traverse,  sixty  centuries  at  most. 

How  Edenism  is  that  period  of  the  life  of  the  planet  which  cor- 
responds to  the  first  phase  of  the  life  of  humanity.  It  opens  on 
the  very  day  of  the  birth  of  man.  The  first  men  are  born  adults, 
and  the  first  women  nubile.  The  painters  who  represent  Adam 
and  Eve  with  bodies  made  exactly  like  our  own,  and  adorned  Avith 
the  umbilical  cavity,  are  guilty  of  an  anachronism  and  an  ortho- 
graphical error. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  man,  whose  infancy  is  so  long,  could  have 
defended  himself  against  external  dangers,  had  he  been  cast  by  his 
Author  feeble  and  naked  in  the  midst  of  the  actual  creation.  Thus 
the  planet  mothers  take  great  care  that  the  appearance  of  their 
humanities  shall  coincide  with  a paradisaical  era,  amid  which  they 
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can  develop  themselves  and  grow — grow  sufficiently  in  intelligence 
to  understand  the  necessity  of  labor — in  physical  force,  to  compel 
stubborn  nature  to  furnish  their  daily  subsistence. 

The  duration  of  Edenism,  alas ! was  too  short  for  the  Earth  and 
its  humanity.  All  the  religions  of  the  peoples  of  the  Earth  re- 
gret this  paradisaical  era ; these  regrets  are  excusable,  but  they 
denote  the  weakness  of  man’s  intelligence,  and  the  little  faith  he 
has  in  the  goodness  of  his  God.  The  eyes  which  God  has  given 
to  man  are  made  to  look  before  and  not  behind.  The  religious 
and  sensible  man  ought  to  busy  himself  about  the  future  and  not 
about  the  past. 

France’s  famous  pass- word,  en  avant''),  onward,  must  be 
that  of  entire  humanity.  I do  not  mourn  the  happiness  of  Eden 
for  the  reason  that  I expect  better,  and  that  I desire  more. 

In  fact,  this  happiness  of  Eden  that  has  been  so  much  talked 
about,  was  but  a poor  affair  if  we  compare  it  to  what  we  shall  en- 
joy in  France,  and  everywhere,  when  we  shall  have  realized  har- 
mony upon  our  globe ; or  if  we  compare  it  to  what  the  harmoni- 
ans  of  Saturn  or  of  Herschel  now  enjoy.  It  was,  if  you  please, 
the  happy  quietude  of  the  period  of  infancy  compared  with  the 
intoxicating  pleasures  of  the  period  of  love.  The  Farad isians 
were  ignorant  of  luxury,  and  luxury  is  the  focus  toward  which 
the  collective  impulsions  of  all  the  senses  converge.  FTow  what 
sort  of  happiness  is  it,  that  cannot  satisfy  the  full  development  of 
the  senses  ? 

One  day  in  harmony  when  we  shall  have  reduced  the  moralist 
and  the  warrior  to  a perfect  state  of  myth,  of  saurian,  of  dragon; 
diamonds,  perfumes,  and  essences  will  pour  forth  at  the  smallest 
festivals;  woman  will  put  the  seas  and  forests,  beasts  and  plants 
under  contribution  to  add,  by  dress,  to  the  power  of  her  charms, 
of  which  the  statues  of  Phidias  now  offer  but  a pale  idea.  Music 
wdll  display  its  innumerable  orchestras  of  singers  and  instrumental 
performers,  to  raise  the  hymns  of  prayer  and  of  labor.  At  this 
time  we  shall  not  be  far  from  confounding  in  our  obscure  recol- 
lections, the  abode  of  the  terrestrial  paradise,  with  that  of  Siberia 
and  of  Ireland,  where  the  laborers  die  of  famine  by  thousands. 

I know  not  of  what  paste  are  moulded  those  Christian  gentle- 
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men  and  ladies  who  still  regret  the  delights  of  lost  paradise,  but 
I confess  never  to  have  well  understood  how  a man  of  sense  could 
envy  the  social  position  of  our  first  parents,  unless  from  an  exag- 
gerated passion  for  natural  history,  and  a fine  assortment  of  ci- 
gars. The  happiness  of  the  Edenians  was  not  due  to  the  inter- 
diction of  love,  on  the  contrary ; the  happiness  of  Eden  was  com- 
posite,  though  only  of  the  first  degree. 

It  rested  passionally  upon  the  unlimited  liberty  of  love,  on  the 
absence  of  prejudices  (innocence),  and  especially  on  the  right  of 
carelessness,  this  precious  right  that  nature  grants  to  the  child  and 
the  savage,  and  refuses  to  the  barbarian  and  the  civilizee. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  the  corrupted  people  of  the  present  social 
phase  understand  that  liberty  in  love,  that  liberty  of  choice,  is  the 
first  condition  of  the  dignity  of  woman,  and  the  happiness  of  man. 
The  imagination  of  these  beings,  profoundly  gangrened  with  mor- 
alism  and  hypocrisy,  will  not  admit  the  compatibility  of  liberty 
in  love  with  modesty,  supreme  charm  of  the  feminine  sex,  and 
which  decuples  the  price  of  the  conquests  of  love. 

These  moralists,  who  are  for  the  most  part  old  and  ugly 
enough,  are  persuaded  that  if  at  this  moment  all  women  were 
emancipated,  these  unfortunates  would  come  and  throw  them- 
selves on  their  necks.  How  gratuitous  an  illusion  ! Just  heaven  ! 
Let  them  grant  us  only  the  law  of  divorce,  they  will  see. 

Materially,  the  happiness  of  the  Edenians  reposed  on  the  per- 
fect equilibrium  of  temperature,  on  the  abundance  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  the  absence  of  capital.  Equilibrium  of  tempera- 
ture was  the  cause  that  for  the  whole  duration  of  this  period, 
colds  in  the  head  and  catarrhs,  sources  of  so  many  diseases,  were 
totally  unknown,  whence  those  frequent  examples  of  fabulous  lon- 
gevity which  astonish  us  in  the  history  of  our  first  parents.  Then 
the  average  length  of  human  life  was  measured  by  centuries,  and 
love  still  bloomed  in  the  one  hundredth  year.  The  stature  of 
man  approached  seven  feet,  that  of  woman  five  and  a half.  The 
abundance  of  fr'uit  which  nature,  prodigal  of  her  gifts,  suspended 
of  her  own  love  above  man’s  mouth,  dispensed  him  from  labor, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  happy  right  of  carelessness.  Finally, 
capital,  which  gives  the  right  to  idleness  and  parasitism,  was  not 
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yet  invented;  capital  is  only  a precaution  against  misery,  and  can- 
not  consequently  exist  where  misery  is  unknown. 

Equilibrium  of  temperature,  absence  of  prejudices  and  of  capi- 
tal, rich  and  prodigal  nature,  nearly  all  this  has  been  found  again, 
alas ! in  that  Cythera  of  Oceanica,  which  Bougainville  discovered 
not  a century  ago.  Tahiti  then  still  offered  us  a picture  of  the 
manners  of  half  Edenism,  period  of  transition  from  pure  Edenisrn 
to  the  savage  state,  a mixed  period,  when  man  still  enjoys  the 
right  of  carelessness,  where  they  still  love  each  other  a good  deal, 
but  where  they  already  begin  to  eat  one  another  a little,  and  to 
employ  energetic  means  against  the  excess  of  population.  At 
Tahiti,  also,  the  men  were  of  noble  stature,  and  the  women  al- 
ways beautiful. 

The  civilizees  of  Europe  have  already  spoiled  for  us  these  for- 
tunate isles,  which  inspired  in  Rousseau  such  touching  sympathies. 
They  have  introduced  there  their  bible  and  their  morality,  and  in 
less  than  eighty  years  the  population  of  Tahiti  has  decreased  from 
150,000  souls  down  to.10,000 — disease  has  replaced  health,  anx- 
iety, carelessness  ; separated  property,  that  of  the  tribe  ; and  their 
noble  stature,  and  the  beauty  of  their  w^omen  has  undergone  an 
analogous  degeneration.  Yet  another  half  century  of  English 
puritan  rule,  and  the  poetic  race  of  the  Cytherians  of  Oceanica  is 
lost.  Poor  race ! it  is  said  that  its  pitiless  persecutors  have  odi- 
ously exploited  its  weaknesses ; for  example,  that  they  have  for- 
bidden them,  under  penalty  of  a fine,  to  love  between  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  that  with  the  product  of  these 
fines  they  have  obtained  the  execution  of  gigantic  works. 

Poor  race!  for  its  executioners  have  not  been  contented  to  tear 
it  from  carelessness  and  love,  they  have  slandered  it,  they  have 
accused  it  of  profound  immorality  and  invincible  proclivity  to 
Iheft.  To  theft ! as  if  theft  could  obtain  where  there  is  not  even 
die  idea  of  property  1 as  if  those  enticing  syrens  that  advanced 
iiwimming  before  the  squadron  of  the  navigator,  and  tore  the  nails 
Tom  the  hull  of  vessels  to  make  themselves  collars,  had  ever 
bought  of  wronging  any  one!  As  if  they  had  not  always  been 
■disposed  to  cede  generously  in  exchange  for  these  vile  copper 
nails  all  that  belonged  to  them  1 
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It  is  a very  curious  thing  that  the  principles  of  property  and  of  • 
morality  have  never  had  warmer  partisans  than  among  the  pil- 
laging nations,  the  professional  robber  peoples,  such  as  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Romans. 

But  the  delicious  temperature  of  the  oceanic  isles  cannot  give 
even  an  approximative  idea  of  the  temperature  which  the  earth 
enjoyed  in  the  Eden  period.  For  at  this  time  the  Earth  paraded, 
resplendent  with  pride,  amid  a pompous  cortege  of  satellites,  and 
the  glorious  Creature  crushed  poor  Jupiter  with  her  luxury.  At 
this  time  five  moons  escorted  her — Mercury,  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno, 
Phebe  (the  moon) — five  moons,  bright,  young,  ardent,  gifted  with 
an  energetic  power  of  aromal  absorbtion  and  resorbtion,  and  whose 
principal  office  was  to  refine  the  aromas  of  their  cardinal  planet? 
and  to  communicate  to  all  their  vegetable  productions  an  exqui- 
site flavor  and  exhilarating  properties.  And  these  five  brilliant 
moons,  each  shaded  with  a different  color  like  so  many  Bengal 
fires,  served  perpetually  to  illuminate  her  nights,  and  gave  to  the 
starry  vault  of  that  time  a softened  lustre,  a religious  charm  that 
no  tongue  of  poet  now  can  describe.  And  the  star  bore  on  her 
brow,  in  sign  of  her  power,  a radiant  crown,  a boreal  crown 
whose  beneficent  aspiration  absorbed  the  excess  of  caloric  in  the 
equatorial  zone,  to  distribute  it  with  art  over  the  vast  surface  of 
the  boreal  continent,  where  the  mildness  of  an  eternal  spring 
reigned,  and  the  Polar  elephant  cantered  at  his  ease  over  flowery 
carpets.  And  the  Earth,  aided  in  her  work  by  the  affectionate 
concurrence  of  all  her  satellites  and  all  the  stars  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem, gave  birth  each  day  to  some  new  production,  added  some 
new  term  to  her  series — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral. 

Here  some  vexatious  fellow  interrupts  me  to  object  that  this 
new  aspect  of  paradisaical  existence  is  not  in  conformity  with  the 
ideas  generally  received  in  the  world,  with  the  ideas  of  Genesis.  I 
reply  that  I know  of  no  human  folly  which  does  not  father  itself 
on  some  sacred  text.  I am  encouraged  by  remembering  that  since 
the  time  of  Galileo  the  Earth  has  obtained  the  Bible’s  permission 
to  turn  round  the  Sun,  which  was  formerly  otherwise ; fathers  be- 
sides, in  our  day,  are  no  longer  commanded  to  cut  the  throats  of 
their  own  children. 
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Perhaps  if  I tried  to  make  the  Bible  speak  in  favor  of  my  thesis, 
I should  not  have  to  rummage  very  far  for  the  written  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  the  boreal  crown  at  the  epoch  of  the  creation, 
[where  there  is  mention  of  light  before  that  of  the  Sun,  moon,  and 
stars.]  But  a learned  naturalist  of  Geneva,  M.  De  Candolle,  has 
already  demonstrated  this  phenomenon  by  the  authority  of  Gene- 
sis. If  I now  well  remember  what  I have  read  in  this  not  very 
moral  book,  there  ought  to  be  found  there  a passage  in  the  book 
of  one  Isaiah,  a prophet  inspired  by  God,  who  speaks  even  more 
to  the  purpose  than  the  naturalist  of  Geneva,  affirming  in  set  terms 
that  when  this  globe  shall  have  sloughed  its  scab  (civilization), 
“The  light  of  the  moon  will  be  as  that  of  the  Sun,  and  that  of  the 
Sun  seven  times  brighter,  like  the  light  of  seven  days ! ! in  the  day 
that  the  Lord  bindeth  up  the  breach  of  His  people  and  healeth  the 
stroke  of  their  wound.’’ — Chap,  xxx.,  v.  26. 

I know  that  humanity,  still  silly  as  childhood,  has  hastily  cred- 
ited an  absurd  explanation  of  the  Fall,  God  is  my  witness,  that  I 
would  not  have  turned  aside  from  the  track  of  my  narrative  to 
amuse  myself  by  refuting  this  ridiculous  story  of  eternal  damna- 
tion and  of  the  forbidden  fruit;  but  I cannot  be  prevented  from 
giving  the  thing  a kick  when  it  lies  under  my  foot. 

The  fall  of  humanity  w^as  the  passage  from  liberty  to  oppres- 
sion, from  wealth  to  misery,  from  carelessness  to  anxiety,  from  so- 
cial property  to  individual  property,  from  innocence  to  perfidy,  from 
peace  to  war.  What  fault  effected  this  disastrous  metamorphosis  ? 
Poverty.  Poverty  alone.  The  deterioration  of  climates,  the  ad- 
vent of  ca^intal,  and  the  invasion  of  the  philosophical  spirit,  which 
have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, come  only  in  second  order  in  the  causes  of  the  degradation 
of  man. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  population  of  Eden  was  found  toe 
numerous  for  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  soil  to  suffice  for 
all  his  necessities,  and  that  men  recognized  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing this  production  by  labor.  But  labor  in  the  infancy  of  hu- 
manity is  a painful  thing,  for  industry  must  first  invent  and  fashion 
its  tools;  the  hunter  must  previously  have  obtained  the  assistance 
of  the  dog  and  horse,  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil  to  begin  culture. 
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Then,  men,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  hard  conditions  of  labor,  and 
seeing  themselves  stronger  than  women,  began  to  make  servants 
of  the  latter,  and  slavery  commenced  upon  the  earth.  And  as  ty- 
rants never  want  good  reasons  to  justify  their  misdeeds,  they  set 
the  misfortune  of  the  fall  to  the  account  of  woman,  and  caused  her 
to  be  cursed  by  the  gods. 

The  gods,  made  in  the  image  of  man,  always  go  halves  with  the 
executioners  in  calumniating  the  victims ; they  are  always  ready  to 
cover  the  holy  idleness  of  the  adroit  with  the  mantle  of  inviolability. 
Which  does  not  prevent  me  from  saying  that  since  the  fall  of  hu- 
manity has  begun  by  the  subjugation  of  woman,  humanity  will 
never  rise  but  by  her  complete  emancipation. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  have  thrown  a whole  sex  into  slavery. 
These  slaves,  too  feeble,  not  sufficing  to  feed  by  their  work  the 
idleness  of  strong  men,  the  latter  coalesced  to  crush  the  weaker 
men ; they  organized  the  caste,  the  caste  of  the  idle^  the  noble 
caste.  They  divided  the  world  into  two  categories,  the  idlers  and 
the  laborers,  the  proprietors  and  the  proletaries — the  saints,  elect 
of  God,  and  the  reprobates,  the  parias.  They  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  consume  without  producing,  leaving  to  the  disin- 
herited, to  the  conquered  the  right  io  produce  without  consuming. 

And  they  had  priests  and  philosophers  who,  for  the  sake  of 
sharing  in  their  privileges  of  idleness,  declared  that  slavery  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  weaker  by  the  stronger  was  the  last  word  of  the 
will  of  God,  the  only  possible  basis  of  order  and  society.  And  all 
who  protested  against  the  will  of  God  expressed  by  those  who  con- 
stituted themselves  its  interpreters,  were  put  to  death  without  mer- 
cy as  rebels  to  the  divine  law.  Alas ! this  fact  still  endures,  al- 
though it  commenced  six  thousand  years  ago;  and  the  Arab  and 
the  savage  warrior  continue  to  sleep  and  to  repose  under  the  tent, 
while  the  woman  slave  extenuates  herself  in  rude  labors,  and  in  a 
great  country  which  every  one  may  know,  and  which  boasts  of 
having  emancipated  all  its  children  from  the  yoke  of  privilege, 
men  are  still  born  legislators  by  right  of  capital. 

Born  law-maker,  whoever  owes  the  light  of  day  to  a speculator 
implicated  in  the  embezzlement  of  bread-stuffs,  to  a gambler  en- 
riched by  frauds  . . . Born  subject  of  the  law,  but  excluded  from 
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the  right  of  making  it,  whoever  has  inherited  from  his  authors  only 
talents  and  virtue.  They  call  that  equality  of  rights.  Myself,  a 
citizen  of  France,  classic  country  of  liberty,  I may  think  evil  of 
that  capital  which  gives  to  the  son  of  the  felon  grocer  the  right  to 
consume  without  producing,  and  to  command  the  labor  of  others. 
I may  find  this  right  exorbitant,  tyrannical,  but  shall  I dare  to  say 
so  ? Happily,  if  I consider  capital  and  inheritance  as  tyrannical 
privileges,  I consider  them  at  the  same  time  as  necessary  evils,  as 
inevitable  obstructions  strewn  by  fate  upon  the  road  of  progress. 
Oh  no,  please  God,  and  also  the  attorney-general  (^procureur  du 
roi),  I do  not  share  the  blind  hatred  which  noble  spirits  of  this 
time  have  vowed  against  capital.  Capital  is  neither  more  odious 
nor  dearer  to  me  than  civilization  or  barbarism.  Call  it  a para- 
sitical excrescence,  a poisonous  fungus,  I care  little. 

This  parasitical  excrescence  only  germinates  on  misery  ; there  is 
the  fact ; it  is  an  effect  and  not  a cause ; make  the  cause  cease,  the 
effect  will  disappear. 

What  is  urgent  is  not  to  rave  against  the  disease  of  capital,  but 
to  try  to  cure  it.  Now  if  this  capital,  so  much  accursed,  this  pu- 
tative father  of  the  proletariate  and  of  moneyed  feudalism,  had  only 
inspired  us  by  its  tyranny  with  the  desire  of  doing  without  its 
services,  we  should  owe  it  gratitude  and  pardon  for  this  desire 
alone. 

The  planet  suffered  horribly  by  these  intestine  discords,  by  the 
outrageous  pretensions  of  force  and  of  capital ! pain  gradually  sap- 
ped her  health,  and  the  ravages  of  disease  followed  upon  its  sur- 
face a march  parallel  to  that  of  the  ravages  of  war.  She  contin- 
ued her  work  of  creation  with  courage,  but  strength  already  failed 
for  the  perfection  of  her  human  races,  which  we  easily  recognize 
at  the  present  day  by  the  facial  characters  of  the  last  created  races 
(Australian),  who  too  much  resemble  the  quadrumana.  And  the 
sad  hiatus,  daughter  of  impotence  and  mother  of  chaos,  began  to 
dishonor  the  Series. 

The  decline  declared  itself  toward  the  third  century  of  the  para- 
disaical era.  At  the  end  of  three  more  centuries,  the  virus  of  the 
moralist  doctrines,  which  preach  compression  to  consolidate  the 
rule  of  capital  and  of  injustice,  was  already  infiltrated  in  the  veins 
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of  humanity,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Love  (Herschel),  justly  indig- 
nant at  the  theories  that  prevailed  here  below  in  regard  to  her 
ruling  passion,  had  abruptly  broken  with  the  earth. 

The  courage  of  the  latter  yielded  under  her  sufferings ; languor 
took  possession  of  her,  and  soon  a malady  of  the  most  pernicious 
character  nearly  dried  up  the  sources  of  life  in  her  bosom.  This 
disease  was  unhappily  contagious,  seeing  which,  the  other  planets 
hastened  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Cardinal  of  Love,  and  to  in- 
terrupt all  friendly  relations  with  the  plague-stricken  planet : Ceres, 
Pallas,  and  Juno  fled  toward  the  firmament  {entre  del)  of  Jupiter. 

The  vestalic  planet,  Mercury,  favorite  moon  of  the  group  and 
chief  of  the  satellites  of  the  Earth,  took  refuge  in  the  court  (par^;^s) 
of  the  Sun. 

The  moon  alone,  unfortunate  Phoebe,  worthy  a better  fate,  chose 
to  remain  faithful  to  the  earth  amid  the  general  desertion ; she 
paid  dearly  for  this  act  of  sublime  devotion  ; the  contagion  reached 
her;  she  died  at  the  third  attack.  We  are  all  mortal. 

The  deluge,  about  six  thousand  years  ago,  was  the  first  conse- 
quence of  this  deplorable  accident ; for  Phoebe,  disorbited  in  the 
convulsions  of  her  agony,  and  approaching  a little  too  near,  caused 
the  seas  of  the  latter  to  extravasate,  and  drowned  several  con- 
tinents. Would  that  the  catastrophe  had  been  limited  to  an  in- 
undation ; but  the  blow  struck  deeper — it  shook  the  earth  upon 
its  axis,  which  from  perpendicular  became  oblique  to  the  eclip- 
tic ..  . and  winter,  with  its  frosts,  proceeded  from  the  displace- 
ment. 

Then  the  magnetic  meridian  suddenly  declined,  and  the  boreal 
crown,  which  the  regular  current  of  the  fluid  sustained,  fell  from 
the  brow  of  the  earth  1 The  double  torch  of  the  Poles  was  extin- 
guished, and  the  immense  Continent  of  the  North,  formerly  so  pop- 
ulous with  animals  and  enameled  vffth  flowers,  suddenly  buried  it- 
self in  its  winding  sheet  of  ice. 

The  soul  is  riven  by  the  relation  of  such  catastrophes.  The  ele- 
phant that  was  found  in  1805  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  in  the 
very  midst  of  a block  of  ice,  where  it  had  been  preserved  6,000 
years  at  least,  in  flesh  and  hide,  this  elephant  had  seen  all  these 
things  and  many  others  besides,  and  its  perfect  preservation  at- 
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tests  tliat  tlie  fi-eezing  up  of  the  poles  has  been  produced  by  a 
sudden  chill ; by  the  same  shock  which  denuded  the  earth  of  her 
head-dress. 

Behold  then  here  the  Fall,  that  accident  which  malice  and  im- 
posture have  so  strangely  disfigured. 

The  fall  of  man  has  been  but  the  counterstroke  to  that  of  the 
Boreal  ci  own.  Woman  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  disaster.  The 
original  sin  which  bad  jesters  have  considered  very  original,  under 
pretext  that  the  idea  of  making  people  expiate  a crime  that  they 
had  not  committed,  was  eminently  facetious ; the  original  sin  is  a 
fable.  That  sin  which  humanity  has  most  dearly  expiated  is  the 
sin  capital. 

Let  us  not  forget  to  mention  that  this  new  explanation  of  the 
Fall  has  in  its  favor  the  imposing  testimony  of  two  young  somnam- 
bulists entirely  trustworthy,  who  remount  with  the  greatest  ease  to 
all  the  epochs  of  their  anterior  existences  in  their  moments  of  aro- 
ma! lucidity,  and  who  have  attested  in  my  presence  the  above  sin- 
cere and  veritable  details. 

Every  one  knows  what  the  state  of  somnambulism  is,  which  does 
not  prevent  me  from  giving  the  explanation  of  it  for  persons  who 
are  ignorant. 

The  terrestrial  life  is  to  the  aromal  life  what  sleep  is  to  waking. 
Just  as  in  sleep  we  lose  the  recollection  of  previous  events  and  our 
sensibility,  so  in  passing  into  this  inferior  life  we  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  our  past  existences  and  the  aromal  sensibility. 

Now  to  magnetize  an  individual  is  to  awaken  him  from  his  ter- 
restrial sleep,  it  is  to  disengage  his  aromal  body  from  the  obstruc- 
tions of  his  terraqueous  body,  to  restore  his  sensibility,  lucidity, 
and  memory  absorbed  by  sleep,  besides  the  faculty  of  traversing 
spaces  with  the  swiftness  of  light  and  of  electricity,  two  aromal 
fluids. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism  with  this  theory. 

I was  at  the  Deluge ; I return.  Since  this  catastrophe  the 
earth  labors  with  ardor  to  repair  her  disasters.  The  frequency  of 
the  boreal  auroras  tells  plainly  enough  the  persistence  of  her 
struggles  to  reconquer  her  crown,  attribute  of  her  dignity,  as  car-  • 
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dinal,  and  condition  sine  qua  non  of  the  restoration  of  her  paradi- 
saical temperature. 

But  sometimes  also  discouragement  seizes  her,  and  dark  ideas 
traverse  her  brain  when  she  returns  to  the  memory  of  the  past,  and 
thinks  of  the  years  that  still  separate  her  from  the  day  when  she 
shall  re-enter  her  glory,  and  resume  the  interrupted  course  of  her 
Cieations. 

Sometimes  these  attacks  of  marasmus  are  so  much  prolonged 
that  the  very  life  of  the  planet  has  been  called  in  question.  1 
know  of  no  globe  whose  infancy  has  been  so  painful  as  that  of  ihe 
earth,  and  which  has  been  so  often  despaired  of.  The  two  most 
dangerous  crises  which  history  has  recorded  are  those  coincident 
with  Caesar’s  death,  and  with  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
earth  has  not  yet  recovered  from  this  recent  shock. 

Report  has  even  spread  that  the  question'of  amputating  the  sick 
planet  had  formerly  been  seiiously  agitated  in  the  great  council  of 
the  sidereal  firmament  on  occasion  of  the  late  epidemic  among  the 
Irish  potatoes. 

I indulge  the  idea  that  this  resolution  is  quite  premature,  and 
that  these  reports  have  been  designedly  circulated  by  the  friends  of 
the  earth  who  wished  to  inspire  fear,  and  to  induce  her  through 
intimidation  to  -throw  her  philosophy  and  her  philosopliers  over- 
board. So  mote  it  be ! It  is  certain  that  the  earth’s  incapacity 
to  furnish  to  the  Sun  her  contingent  of  tetra-cardinal  aroma  is  for 
tbe  whole  solar  series  a cause  of  legitimate  irritation  and  a grave 
humiliation,  and  the  poor  patient  is  not  alone  in  suffering  for 
her  abandonment.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  longer  false 
morality  will  abuse  our  patience  to  prolong  the  disgrace  of  the 
earth ! 

The  preceding  exposition  implicitly  narrates  the  miseries  and  the 
omissions  of  the  last  creation ; No.  3.  Evil  there  predominates, 
and  the  subversive  characters  form  the  general  rule,  the  harmonic 
characters  (species  useful  to  man)  the  exception. 

There  are  families,  such  as  that  of  the  Felines,  as  that  of  Ser- 
pents, which  do  not  count  a single  species  frankly  allied  with  man ; 
and  out  of  a mass  of  perhaps  100,000  species  of  insects,  three  or 
four  at  the  utmost,  have  up  to  this  time  consented  to  work  for  us. 
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This  is  all  in  order,  and  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  repine  against  in 
this  state  of  things. 

Let  the  ants,  the  lions,  and  the  locusts  pass.  Other  creations 
will  come,  who  will  begin  by  re-establishing  the  balance  among 
types.  Then  will  come  the  last,  the  supreme  creation  of  harmony, 
which  will  totally  invert  the  terms  of  the  proportion,  and  which 
will  preserve  of  the  subversive  characters  only  sufficient  for  illus- 
tration of  the  principle. 

We  may  have  a little  patience  in  face  of  such  a hope. 

Knowing  the  typical  aroma,  the  passional  title  of  each  plan- 
et ; the  classification  of  its  beasts,  plants,  and  minerals  is  im- 
mensely facilitated.  We  have  a passional  gamut,  hominal  or  side- 
real, composed  of  32  notes,  in  major  and  minor,  reckoning  in  the 
amffiigus  or  transitional  characters  and  the  pivots.  (4  ambigues 
sub-pivotal  to  the  key.) 

These  thirty-two  notes  are  produced  by  the  double  mode, 
each  containing  twelve  radical  notes  augmented  by  their  comple- 
mentaries. 

Every  gamut  of  twelve  notes  is  decomposed  into  two  groups  by 
seven  and  five,  every  group  of  seven  into  two  groups  by  three  and 
four.  Speculating  only  upon  one  mode,  since  the  minor  offers 
only  a symmetrical  counterproof  of  the  major  mode ; we  shall 
find  for  the  cast  of  universal  classification  twelve  radical  series,  four 
transitional ; in  all,  sixteen  great  natural  divisions ; afterward 
subdivision  of  the  radical  series  in  groups,  genera,  species,  and 
varieties,  by  seven,  five,  four^  three,  one. 

Every  type  eminent  in  dignity  will  reveal  the  cardinal  paternity 
and  indicate  the  Ko.  1 of  the  series.f 

* The  translator  suggests  that  the  true  number  of  transitions  in  each 
mode  is  three,  and  not  four.  One  between  the  five  sensitive  and  the  four 
affectional  passions ; one  between  the  five  sensitives  and  three  distribu- 
tives ; and  one  betv/een  the  four  affectives  and  three  distributives.  These 
three  transitions,  doubled  when  we  reckon  in  the  minor  mode  of  the  gam- 
ut, make  six,  which  added  to  the  first  twenty-four,  formed  by  doubling 
the  twelve  radical  notes,  give  thirty ; then  the  two  pivots,  corresponding 
to  the  passion  of  Unityism  or  Harmonism  for  each  mode  make  up  thirty-two. 

t For  instance,  the  Arab  Horse,  supreme  type  of  all  the  equine  series, 
easily  reveals  ambition  as  its  passional  dominant  and  the  aroma  of  the 
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Each  of  the  graduated  modulations  of  the  series  will  receive  its 
baptismal  name  from  the  aromal  title  of  the  satellites  or  of  the 
ambigu  of  its  cardinal.  The  passional  dominant  of  each  group, 
of  each  individual,  will  indicate  in  one  word  its  planetary  origin, 
and  will  tell  at  the  same  time,  as  an  infallible  touchstone,  or  rather 
as  a diapason  of  the  passional  gamut,  the  omissions  of  existing 
series,  and  the  functions  of  future  creations. 

The  principle  of  the  universal  classification  of  the  sciences  has 
been  asked ; behold  it,  for  I repeat,  all  the  sciences  are  the  same, 
and  beasts,  minerals,  and  flowers  are  but  different  casts  pene- 
trated by  the  creative  power  of  the  planets,  to  represent  human 
passion.  The  planets  obeying  in  the  fabrication  of  their  types, 
the  law  of  the  series,  it  follows  fatally  that  the  cast  of  all  classifi- 
cations is  the  same  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  Scale  of  char- 
acters, scale  of  colors,  scale  of  sounds,  scale  of  beasts,  of  flowers, 
all  are  modeled  upon  the  passional  hierarchy.  It  is  henceforth 
for  characterial  affinity,  for  analogy,  to  place  each  family  in  its 
rank,  and  to  assign  to  it  its  number  of  order.  The  squares  on  the 
universal  chess-board  remain  the  same,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
changed  but  the  names  of  the  pieces  occupying  them. 

Easy,  however,  as  may  be  a universal  classification  of  the  sci- 
ences, it  is  always  a universal  classification,  it  is  always  a com- 
plete exposition  of  the  law  of  the  series  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Creation,  that  is  to  say,  the  last  word  of  human  science,  and  al- 
most the  last  word  of  God  ! I have  not  the  last  word  of  God, 
and  I am  not  therefore  mortified ; but  I ingenuously  confess  that 
I would  not  restrict  myself  to  a double  folio  volume  of  one  thou- 
sand pages,  that  I should  have  to  write  upon  a subject  as  large  as 
the  world. 

This  book  is  a treatise  on  the  spirit  of  the  beasts  of  France,  and 
not  a complete  treatise  on  passional  nomenclature.  There  are 
limits,  alas  ! fixed  by  universal  poverty  and  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume. I must,  then,  confine  myself  within  these  fatal  limits.  Let 

planet  Saturn  Cardinal  of  ambition.  The  different  sub-species  and  vari- 
eties of  this  series  will  be  related  to  the  various  moons  of  Saturn,  with 
whose  characters  the  sciences  of  Harmony,  when  these  matters  become  of 
practical  interest,  will  acquaint  us. 
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official  science  take  up  this  theme  of  passional  nomenclature  whero 
I have  left  it  off,  let  it  conduct  the  subject  fairly  through  to  the 
end  as  is  its  function  and  its  duty,  and  I shall  be  pleased  and  proud 
of  having  contributed  to  draw  it  out  of  the  false  path,  to  restore 
it  to  the  true. 

If,  nevertheless,  the  imagination  of  my  fair  reader,  over-excited 
by  this  title  of  passional  nomenclature,  require  some  examples  of 
the  application  of  the  new  piocess  of  classification,  and  cannot 
await  the  inventory  of  the  zoological  apparatus  of  France,  I must 
fly  to  meet  her  desires,  happ)^  to  find  this  agreeable  occasion  of 
showing  at  one  stroke  the  simplicity  of  the  analogical  method,  and 
the  absurdity  of  all  others. 

The  typical  aromas  of  planets  are  known,  I am  aware,  but  not 
however  so  thoroughly  that  the  nari’ator,  recalling  them,  can  be 
reproached  with  repetitions  and  commonplace.  I shall  briefly 
mention  a few  for  example.  Saturn,  cardinal  of  ambition,  has  for 
typical  aromas,  those  of  the  tulip  and  lily,  or  to  use  the  most  sim- 
ple language  of  analogy,  Saturn  perfumes  with  the  tulip  and  lily, 
with  the  tulip  in  simple,  with  the  lily  in  composite.  The  simple 
aroma  is  that  which  belongs  only  to  the  planet,  the  composite  re- 
sults from  the  combination  of  the  simple  aroma  with  that  of  one 
or  several  other  planets. 

Herschel,  whom  I should  prefer  to  call  Eros  or  Aphrodite,  per- 
fumes with  the  iris  in  simple,  with  the  tube-rose  in  the  composite ; 
Jupiter,  with  jonquil  in  simple,  narcissus  in  composite  ; the  Sun,  gen- 
eral focus  of  the  aromas  of  the  vortex,  who  can  have  no  simple  aro- 
mas but  in  the  manner  of  white  in  its  relation  to  colors,  perfumes 
with  orange  and  with  the  musk-scented  grape. 

If  the  power  of  smell  were  developed  in  man  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  that  of  hearing,  the  mere  scent  of  a plant  or  of  a metal 
would  suffice  to  teach  him  the  origin  of  it  with  all  that  appertains 
to  it. 

Every  planet  sheds  in  space  a perfume,  a tone,  a light,  whose 
series  and  accords  form  as  many  sweet  melodies  or  harmonies. 
God  is  an  immense  artist,  but  He  invites  to  His  concerts  only  the 
great  geniuses  of  humanity.  Kepler  has  given  the  gamut  of  the 
planets. 
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The  Earth  repeats  incessantly,”  says  lie,  the  two  notes  fa 
and  mi,  because  these  two  notes  are  initial  syllables  of  the  two 
words  faim  et  muere,  famem  et  mi*seriam.” 

Reason  is  the  only  instrument  infallible  in  man,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently only  the  study  of  the  character  of  beings  that  can  reveal 
to  him  their  planetary  analogies.  Departing  from  this  point,  let 
us  study  the  character  of  the  first  animal  that  comes  along  in  or- 
der to  class  it  in  its  series.  Do  we  wish  to  know,  for  example,  the 
aromal  title  of  the  horse  ? Let  us  examine  the  manners  of  the 
horse. 

I observe  that  the  horse  is  the  only  animal  that  keeps  his  geo- 
logical tree  with  care — proof  of  aristocratic  pride,  pride  of  blood. 
I observe  that  the  horse  is  impassioned  for  combats,  tournaments, 
the  chase,  pomp,  dress — that  in  the  wild  state  he  obeys  chiefs 
chosen  for  their  valor.  I divine  from  these  salient  traits  of  char- 
acter the  emblem  of  the  gentleman,  the  emblem  of  the  ambitious 
man,  thirsting  for  glory  and  honor,  and  1 class  it  by  authority 
among  the  productions  of  the  planet  Saturn.  It  will  remain  after- 
ward to  be  judged  by  comparison,  what  will  be  its  place  in  the  se- 
ries of  the  ambitious. 

Now  the  character  in  the  example  chosen  is  so  strongly  empha- 
sized that  every  one  will  exclaim  with  me,  that  the  horse  is  the 
cardinal  emblem  of  ambition,  consequently  the  pivotal  creature  of 
Saturn.  They  will  have  spoken  the  truth ; the  horse  emanates 
from  the  purest  aromas  of  the  cardinal  planet  of  ambition,  from 
that  proud  globe  who  marches,  accompanied  by  a cortege  of  sevm 
satellites,  and  takes  her  attitude  in  the  sky  like  a portrait  of  Van- 
dyke ; of  Saturn,  whose  martial  character  might  be  surmised  by 
her  proud  air  alone  with  the  ambitious  color  of  the  double  scarf, 
with  which  she  likes  to  gird  her  waist. 

All  is  flaming,  lustrous,  and  gorgeous  to  the  eye  in  this  star, 
which  cherishes  display  like  the  blooded  horse. 

The  tulip  is  the  cardinal  emblem  of  honor — the  lily,  emblem  of 
truth.  Saturn  has  chosen  the  tulip  and  lily  for  her  typical  aromas. 

The  number  7 is  the  archetype  of  hierarchy  (number  of  the  spir- 
itual passions,  4 atfectives,  and  3 distributives).  Nearly  all  the 
plants  in  the  Linnsean  order  heptandria  (flowers  with  seven  sta- 
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mens)  emanate  from  the  aromas  of  Saturn.  Among  others,  the 
horse-chestnut  and  the  buckwheat,  the  red  cereal  grain. 

The  horse-chestnut  of  India  is  the  emblem  of  the  fine  soldier, 
bedizened  with  embroidery — the  soldier  of  the  army  of  parade,  of 
the  army  brilliant  with  gilding  and  epaulettes — remarkable  for  its 
perfect  drill  and  its  fine  appearance  under  arms,  but  dangerous 
from  its  expensive  uselessness  and  the  numerous  vermin  of  com- 
missaries, and  suttlers,  or  camp  parasites,  which  it  feeds  and  pro- 
tects . . . The  buckwheat,  whose  stimulating  grain,  spared  by 
the  flail,  sows  the  ardor  of  mortal  combats  among  the  plumed 
gentry  of  the  poultry  yard  ; the  buckwheat  also  symbolizes  a war- 
rior, but  a warrior  of  another  stamp. 

The  cavalry  soldier  has  not  yet  contracted  the  habit  of  feeding 
his  courser  with  a quart  or  two  of  buckwheat  on  the  morning  of  a 
day  of  battle ; but  let  him  try  this  procedure,  and  tell  me  what  he 
thinks  of  it.  The  man  of  nature,  the  simple  and  candid  country- 
man, has  long  made  use  of  it  to  give  eye  to  the  beasts  which  he 
carries  to  market. 

This  family  character,  this  character  of  emulation  and  contest, 
will.be  found  again  in  the  pear,  another  glorious  creation  of  Sat- 
urn’s, the  high-flavored  fruit  with  reddish  leaves,  and  of  number- 
less series,  which  gives  full  development  to  all  the  rivalries  of  taste. 
That  red,  shining,  sonorous  metal  of  which  cannon,  bells,  and  clar- 
ions are  made ; those  war-trumpets,  whose  shrill  notes  vibrate  so 
agreeably  on  the  ear  of  the  horse  ; copper,  is  of  Saturn. 

If  copper,  distinguished  by  so  many  brilliant  qualities,  is  also 
venomous,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  earth  and  of  false  morality  that 
governs  it,  for  it  is  false  morality  that  causes  ambition  to  urge  men 
to  crime,  instead  of  urging  them  to  virtue,  its  natural  function. 
Come  the  epoch  when  ambition  shall  urge  men  only  to  glory,  and 
copper  will  leave  its  treacherous  qualities  at  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible. 

The  cardinal  planet  has  produced  the  horse  and  the  tiger ; the 
ambiguous  planet  Proteus  has  produced  the  dwarf  horse  of  Afri- 
ca, the  domestic  cat,  and  the  quince. 

It  is  known  that  astronomers  have  hitherto  forgotten  to  discover 
the  ambiguous  planet  Proteus. 
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Copper  leads  me  to  speak  of  gold,  the  king  of  metals,  the  most 
unoxidizable,  the  most  resplendent  and  most  highly  coloring  of  all. 
The  intelligent  reader  divines  that  this  royal  or  pivotal  metal  can 
come  only  from  the  aromas  of  the  San,  general  focus  of  the  aro- 
mas of  the  system,  and  distributing  to  the  other  stars,  as  gold  to 
the  other  metals,  light  and  color.  The  sacred  character  of  irradia- 
tion, of  connection,  of  unityism,  and  of  authority,  will  appear  in  all 
the  creations  of  the  Star  King. 

It  will  be  the  elephant  among  the  quadrupeds ; the  peacock 
among  birds ; the  corn-plant,  the  sugar-cane,  the  potato,  the  vine, 
among  plants ; gold,  the  diamond,  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
vine,  whose  perfumed  juice,  milk  of  the  aged,  disposes  man  to  ex- 
pansion and  to  fraternity  ; the  vine,  a plant  so  eminently  French — 
the  vine  is  the  purest  production  of  the  loves  of  the  Earth  and 
the  Sun. 

The  first  of  all  the  wines  in  the  world,  and  that  which  most  im- 
proves by  age,  the  luscious,  oily  wines  of  Haut  Brion,  Laffitte,  and 
Chateau-Margot,  yields  the  perfume  of  the  violet. 

The  peaceful  and  fruitful  cow — the  cow,  nursing  mother  of  man, 
will  proceed  from  the  massy  and  powerful  Jupiter,  cardinal  of 
Familism,  as  well  as  the  Calville  apple,  emblem  of  providence,  and 
also  the  gold-yellow  jonquil,  perfumed  emblem  of  maternal  tender- 
ness. The  creations  of  the  Cardinal  of  Familism  will  shine  more 
by  their  useful  than  by  their  poetic  side.  Familism  is  not  the  most 
elevated  in  title  of  the  cardinal  passions ; on  the  contrary,  since  it 
is  a passion  fixed  and  not  free.  We  shall  easily  perceive  the  in- 
ferior title  of  Jupiter’s  essays,  by  the  character  of  the  casts  of 
his  ambigue,  the  dread  planet  Mars,  who  has  worked  too  much 
in  the  preparation  of  the  earth’s  zoological  furniture.  The  earth 
owes  to  Mars  an  incalculable  number  of  odious,  venomous,  hide- 
ous, and  repulsive  types.  I shall  cite  among  them  the  toad,  my 
own  bugbear,  emblem  of  the  beggar,  displaying  his  sores  and  pus- 
tules to  the  eyes  of  passers-by  or  carrying  on  his  back  strings  of 
dirty  and  ragged  children. 

The  beauty,  the  wealth,  and  also  the  number  of  the  notes  in  the 
scale  of  the  Cardinal  of  Love,  promised  the  Earth  numberless  se- 
ries of  charming  types,  perfumed,  delicate,  enrapturing.  Cruel 
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deception ! No  planet  has  shown  herself  more  sparing  of  her 
gifts  toward  her  poor  sister  than  the  too  susceptible  Cardinal 
of  Love. 

Herschel  has  not  been  able  to  pardon  the  earth  her  moral  theo- 
ries against  love ; but  it  is  especially  in  her  casts  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  that  her  ill-humor  breaks  forth.  Herschel  has  inflicted 
on  the  Earth  a whimsical  penance  in  expiation  of  her  intellectual 
disorders.  She  has  willed  that  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
reign  of  morality  on  the  Earth,  her  providences  toward  the  latter 
should  be  marked  with  the  seal  of  her  political  antipathy.  Furens 
quid  f(Bmina  possit  I 

For  this  purpose  she  has  vexatiously  travestied  all  the  casts  of 
her  aromas,  and  so  effectually  that  the  terrestrial  emblems  of  Love 
now  only  figure  in  ridiculous  masquerade,  and  it  has  become  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  divine  the  hieroglyphics  of  Love  even  when 
forewarned  of  this  fact.'^ 

^ Passional  appreciation,  alas ! is  distributed  at  cross  purposes,  and  that 
spiritual  light  which  reveals  the  diviner  elements  of  character,  and  the  im- 
personations of  the  infinite  God  upon  our  mortal  drama  of  passion  and  sor- 
row, flashes  only  in  the  Rembrandt  or  Salvator  Rosa  effects  of  light  and 
darkness,  leaving  those  who  are  richest  in  vision,  and  from  whose  hearts 
the  angel-kindled  torches  gleam  far  out  upon  the  scenery  of  nature  and 
society,  often  poorest  in  possession. 

It  is  chiefly  the  false  demand  of  an  exclusive  property  in  the  person,  and 
the  moral  reference  of  every  shade  of  passional  affinity  to  the  marriage 
standard,  that  vitiates  what  would  be  otherwise  on  either  side  lovely  and 
beautiful  in  its  spontaneity,  and  without  necessarily  claiming  from  its  ob- 
ject a return  in  the  same  kind,  would  awaken  some  other  tender  or  grate- 
ful sentiment,  until  the  circuit  of  its  influence  came  to  embrace  both  indi- 
rectly and  directly  all  the  members  of  the  social  or  collective  man. 

It  is  with  the  civilized  marriage  institution,  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  the 
incoherent  order,  germ  of  the  isolated  household  and  separated  interest, 
that  the  social  battle  must  be  fought.  Leave  that ; and  whatever  liberal 
and  glorious  exceptions  individual  characters  may  present,  association  is 
essentially  vitiated,  and  harmony  rendered  impossible.  Jealousy  and 
treachery  are  but  practical  synonymes  of  arbitrary  exclusive  possession  in 
love  relations,  and  these  cut  the  hamstrings  of  industry  in  the  combined 
order,  though  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  industrial  movement  of  civi- 
lized separate  interests.  Nature  looks  ever  in  her  distribution  of  those  in- 
stincts on  which  sexual  unions  are  founded,  to  the  qualities  of  the  off- 
spring, for  whose  improved  development  she  seeks  in  each  destined  parent 
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-N’ot  content  with  the  success  of  this  perfidy,  Herschel  has  pushed 
irony  even  to  cruelty ; she  was  the  natural  reservoir  of  blue  flow- 
ers in  her  quality  of  cardinal  hypernainor  ; she  has  abused  her  po- 
sition to  refuse  the  perfume  of  love  to  the  flowers  of  this  color 
which  she  was  obliged  to  give  the  Earth  ; and  in  exchange  she 
has  inoculated  them  with  the  perfume  of  pharmacy  and  with  moral 
properties.  ^ ^ ^ [See  “Vegetable  Portraits  of  Character,’^ 

page  32.] 

Venus,  the  ambigu  of  the  Earth,  perfumes  with  lilac,  a mixed 
aroma  between  that  of  love  and  that  of  friendship,  as  the  lilac  col- 
or is  mixed  between  the  violet  and  rose.  The  ambigus  always  per- 
fume with  mixed  aromas. 

The  lilac,  a charming  bush,  rich  in  flowers,  poor  in  fruits,  first 
ornament  of  the  season  of  love,  symbolizes  bi-sexual  friendship,  a 
friendship  excessively  passionate,  but  which  would  willingly  pass 
from  the  major  to  the  minor  sphere.  The  lilac  is  one  of  the  most 
adorable  things  in  the  world,  like  the  affection  which  it  expresses  : 
the  enthusiastic  friendship  of  the  little  Hordes  for  the  Corporation 
of  Vestals. 

But  the  most  delicious  creation  of  Hebe,  the  first  moon  of  Her- 
schel ; those  of  Venus,  and  those  of  the  Earth,  great  artists  as  they 
are,  must  cede  the  step  for  grace  of  form,  delicacy,  and  suavity  of 
aromas  to  the  creations  of  the  favorite  moon  of  the  vortex,  of  the 

a class  of  qualities  deficient  in  the  other,  and  operating  as  their  comple- 
ment in  the  more  integral  organism  of  the  child. 

Love  is  thus  the  accord  of  contrasted  temperaments,  and  its  harmonies 
accordingly  are  of  the  most  brilliant  and  unexpected  character.  But  this 
is  not  congeniality ; it  is  far  from  that  fraternal  harmony  of  souls  whose 
blending  tastes,  attractions,  and  pursuits  symmetrically  adjust  them  to 
each  other’s  companionship  in  the  practical  details  of  daily  industry  and 
amusement,  either  in  the  attractive  industry  of  Harmony,  or  in  the  repug- 
nant duties  of  civilization  or  barbarism. 

It  is  the  same  voice  that  calls  man  and  woman  to  the  union  for  procrea- 
tion, that  forbids  to  them,  above  all  others,  those  domestic  ties  and  alli- 
ances which  constitute  our  isolated  household  ; and  it  is  the  forced  union 
of  those  opposite  elements,  the  amative  accord  of  contrast,  and  the  domes- 
tic alliance  which  reposes  on  fraternal  accords  of  a nature  entirely  differ- 
ent, which  produces  the  mystery  and  the  mischief  of  marriage,  and  so  cru- 
elly disappoints  the  most  glowing  anticipations. — Tr. 
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vestal  planet,  ex-chief  of  the  satellites  of  the  miniature  cardinal 
(Earth).  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  fresher,  more  gracious,  sweet, 
fragrant,  and  soft  than  the  rose,  the  sweet  and  garden  pea,  the 
peach,  the  strawberry,  speaking  emblems  of  virginity,  charms  of 
odor,  taste,  and  sight,  ephemeral  flowers,  whose  tender  color  seems 
penetrated  with  the  incarnate  of  the  virgin’s  lips — fruits  perfumed 
like  her  breath,  bearing  on  their  epidermis  the  down  of  her  cheeks ; 
fruits  also  ephemeral,  not  to  be  kept,  and  which  we  must  hasten  to 
eat  in  their  prime.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  name  of  the 
planet  to  whom  we  owe  the  rose,  the  pea,  and  the  peach,  is  per- 
fectly unknown  at  the  Bureau  of  the  Longitudes,  where  they  ^tre 
not  in  the  habit  of  judging  the  stars  by  their  fruits.  They  have 
called  it  Mercury ! They  have  found  among  them  all  no  name 
more  suitable  than  that  of  the  patron  of  the  ignoble  shop,  to  desig- 
nate the  creator  of  the  rose.  Mercury  ...  a planet  aromatized 
in  the  vestalic  title ! I can  pardon  ofncial  science  many  things, 
but  not  misdeeds  of  this  sort.  Singular  laws,  however,  those 
which  rule  us,  which  forbid  us  to  treat  as  a robber  ; a usurer,  a bag 
of  dollars  with  a human  face,  a brute,  a madrepore,  a sponge,  a 
being  who  is  nothing  to  us  ; and  which  permit  awkward  nicknames 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  stars  that  make  our  happiness. 

One  more  word  in  behalf  of  the  dog,  cardinal  emblem  of  friend- 
ship, vigilant  satellite  and  police  offlcer  of  man,  always  ready  to 
fight  and  to  die  for  him  ; need  I say  that  the  dog  is  a pivotal  crea- 
tion of  the  Earth,  cardinal  of  friendship  ? 

It  is  the  same  with  the  vine,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  pro- 
ductions of  the  gamut  of  Friendship,  and  assuredly  one  of  those 
which  do  it  most  credit. 

If  I here  say  a word  too  much,  it  is  not  in  favor  of  the  hunting 
dog,  but  of  another  species,  the  most  faithful,  alas ! and  the  most 
disdained.  I do  not  ask  the  analogy— I ask  the  origin  of  the  wa- 
ter-spaniel, the  humble  spaniel,  the  victim  poodle,  the  same  that 
plays  at  dominoes  and  that  follows  his  master’s  vehicle  alone. 

The  answer  is  easy  for  one  who  has  read  with  profit  the  deso- 
lating narrative  which  I lately  gave  of  Phoebe’s  death.  The  poo- 
dle dog  is  the  last  testimonial  of  affection  received  by  the  Earth 
from  her  unfortunate  satellite,  stricken  with  contagion  in  the  flow- 
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er  of  her  years,  dying  with  the  regret  of  not  having  been  able  to 
conaplete  for  her  beloved  star  the  series  of  canines  ! For  we  can- 
not deceive  ourselves  on  this  point;  the  series  of  canines  is  not 
completed  : the  scale  is  broken  at  the  note  of  the  fishing-dog,  and 
the  dog  of  Newfoundland  would  in  vain  flatter  himself  with  filling 
the  vacancy.  The  Newfoundland  dog  is  only  a fisher  of  men,  and 
it  is  a fisher  of  fish  that  we  want. 

How  many  naturalists  suspect  that  the  same  cause  which  pro- 
duced the  last  deluge,  occasioned  the  interruption  of  the  canine 
series 

What  has  betrayed  the  learned  in  the  affair  of  classification,  is 
pride  and  want  of  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  G-od.  The  learned  man 
has  done  like  the  philosopher ; he  has  deprived  passion  of  its  em- 
ployment as  the  universal  guide  of  classification,  as  senary  guide, 
and  God  has  punished  him  like  the  augur  Tiresias,  with  blindness. 

The  learned  have  not  understood  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  to  wit:  iXydi  passion  disti'ibutes  characters.  This  oversight 
has  ruined  them. 

When  the  immortal  discoverer  of  the  mastodon — when  George 

^ I have  connected  with  all  the  names  of  planets  feminine  pronouns,  be- 
cause, though  hermaphrodite  in  their  structure  according  to  the  hypothet- 
ical cosmogony  from  which  Toussenel  has  borrowed,  they  are  all  feminine 
in  their  relations  with  the  Sun,  pivot  of  the  solar  vortex.  Their  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  creations  are,  besides,  to  be  distinguished  as  indus- 
trial operations,  and  differ  widely  in  their  origin  from  those  acts  which  re- 
sult in  the  formation  of  new  sidereal  beings. 

I intended  at  first  to  have  suppressed  what  will  seem  so  extravagant  and 
undemonstrable  as  many  parts  of  the  introduction,  but  it  would  be  de- 
frauding the  really  appreciative  reader  too  much.  What  we  cannot  accept 
as  science,  we  may  at  least  be  amused  by  as  fiction.  Toussenel’s  rich  and 
delicate  humor  abounds  here ; and  even  should  all  the  details  prove  ulti- 
mately erroneous,  our  present  barren  and  materialistic  methods  of  sci- 
ence may  be  no  less  benefited  by  the  spiritual  suggestions  of  a theory, 
which  at  least  is  sound  in  this  that  it  seeks  first  everywhere  the  soul,  the 
animating  passional  principle,  the  key-note  of  the  being. 

Whether  the  specialities  are  true  or  false,  they  serve,  like  the  X s and  ys 
of  algebra,  to  arrive  at  the  determination  of  unknown  quantities ; and 
there  is  an  internal  allegorical  meaning  concealed  in  them  which  will  be 
an  open  secret,  and  a very  charming  one  for  the  author’s  true  group  of 
readers.  Others  will  be  better  satisfied  with  the  chapters  on  beasts. — Tr 
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Cuvier  vs^rote  that  classification  is  itself  the  ideal  to  which  natural 
histoiy  should  tend,  he  wrote  a very  true  thing,  because  he  im- 
plicitly understands  that  classification  requires  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  of  the  individuals  to  be  classed.  Unfortu- 
nately the  immortal  discoverer  of  the  mastodon  stops  at  his  premi- 
ses instead  of  passing  to  his  conclusion ; and  he  does  not  divine 
that  it  is  passion  which  distributes  characters  to  beasts  as  well  as 
to  men,  and  which  writes  the  true  name  of  flowers  upon  their 
corollas. 

This  was  however  less  difficult  than  to  construct  an  entire  paleo- 
therium  or  dinotherium  (beasts  that  had  never  been  seen)  from 
a simple  tooth  or  a simple  vertebra. 

When  we  read  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire,  the  learned  Egyptian,  much 
more  a poet  and  more  an  analogist  than  Cuvier — a naturalist  who 
enlightens  himself  in  the  beams  of  the  principle  of  Unity,  we  ex- 
pect every  moment  to  see  the  irradiating  proposition  arise  from 
the  connection  of  his  statements,  we  listen  for  a new  Eureka  of 
Archimedes.  Vain  hope  ! the  analogist  gropes  into  the  same 
blind  path  as  his  illustrious  rival.  He  throws  the  helve  after  the 
axe,  and  exclaims  in  his  discouragement,  that  classification  is  im- 
possible. 

Geoftroi  St.  Hilaire  came  to  this  sad  confession  of  impotence 
only  because  he  acted  as  a simplistj  studying  the  vertebral  rela- 
tions of  beings  too  much,  and  their  passional  relations  too  little. 

The  fault  of  Geoffroi  St.  Hilaire,  and  of  Cuvier  and  others  is,  in 
a word,  to  have  had  too  much  respect  for  the  prejudices  of  man, 
and  not  enough  for  the  revelations  of  God.  A little  more  religion 
and  confidence  in  the  principle  of  Unity  would  have  opened  their 
eyes  to  see  that  passion  is  the  chain  which  links  all  beings  togeth- 
er— the  brute  to  man,  man  to  nature  and  to  God.  And  as  they 
would  have  seen  that  every  creature  inferior  to  man  is  a mirror  of 
his  passions,  virtues  or  vices,  they  would  have  been  led  by  analogy 
to  baptise  every  creature  in  the  name  of  the  human  passion  which 
it  symbolized. 

Instead  of  acting  thus,  and  determining  the  character  of  the  an- 
imal by  its  dominant  passion,  they  have  tried  to  determine  it  by 
the  form,  e.,  they  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  which  was 
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a certain  method  of  doing  bad  work.  The  form  is  but  the  dress 
of  the  passion,  the  cast  created  by  it.  The  claw  has  been  made 
for  the  Lion  and  not  the  Lion  for  the  claw ; and  the  Lion  has  been 
armed  with  claws  and  formidable  teeth  only  to  symbolize  an  atro- 
cious  human  type,  the  sanguinary,  exacting,  and  haughty  procon- 
sul, the  Verres,  the  Scipio,  the  Djezzar-Pacha,  and  the  Ali  Tebe- 
len — the  Pacha  always  disposed  to  revolt  against  his  master,  and 
sometimes  succeeding  in  crunching  him.  Were  there  no  Djezzar- 
Pacha  among  men,  there  would  be  no  lion  among  beasts.^ 

I am  pleased  to  recognize  that  the  classification  adopted  for 
beasts  is  less  vicious  than  that  of  minerals  or  plants,  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  manner  of  eating  or  of  walking,  which  has  been  hab- 
itually taken  to  differenciate  the  animal  species,  nearly  always  gives 
exact  data  upon  the  passions  of  the  beast,  and  sometimes  furnishes 
sufficient  means  of  classification.  But  I ask  to  reserve  my  opinion 

^ Toussenel  here  gives  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter  in  question.  The 
relation  of  analogy,  of  which  he  speaks,  may  be  true  enough  ; but  we  might 
as  well  say  that  were  there  no  lion  among  beasts,  there  could  be  no  Djez- 
zar-Pacha among  men,  since  both  are  but  exponents  in  progressive  grades 
of  beings  of  the  same  planetary  aroma. 

As  the  primitive  type  of  organism  is  the  cell  or  stomach,  so  the  primitive 
type  of  function  is  self- appropriation  or  assimilation.  In  the  earlier  pe- 
riods of  our  planet’s  life,  her  crude  and  unrefined  aromas  exhibit  this  ten- 
dency in  the  grosser  forms  of  destructive  communion,  the  devouring  of 
body  by  body ; and  this  is  fully  exhibited  in  the  paleontological  types  of 
saurians,  megatheria,  etc.,  previous  to  the  advent  of  man  upon  the  planet : 
since  that,  a slow  and  gradual  process  of  refinement  from  the  destructive 
to  the  affectional  forms  of  communion — from  the  absorption  of  body  by 
body,  to  absorption  of  soul  by  soul  in  friendship  and  in  love,  has  not  pre- 
vented the  earlier  and  cruder  sanguinary  form  from  exhibiting  itself  in 
manifold  characters  of  force  and  fraud — in  the  Lion  and  the  Djezzar-Pa- 
cha, the  fox  and  the  attorney  at  law,  the  spider  and  the  shopkeeper. 

“ Of  the  SoxJL,  which  maketh  all,  and  which  cometh  everywhere,”  there 
is  to  be  predicated  no  right  and  no  wrong — no  good  and  no  bad — moral 
and  temporary  discriminations,  which  apply  only  in  the  petty,  phenome- 
nal, and  ephemeral  relations  of  mortal  personalities.  Of  the  Soul,  and 
the  types  assumed  by  it;  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  or  human;  sponge- 
oyster,  fish,  serpent,  lion,  elephant;  Verres,  Cicero,  Cromwell,  Oberlin ; 
progressive  manifestation  or  revelation,  is  the  only  criticism  which  it  is  de- 
cent for  the  effect  to  make  upon  the  cause,  the  phenomenon  upon  the  es- 
sence, the  mortal  upon  the  divine.— Tr 
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of  the  systems  of  botanical  classification  such  as  I once  had  to  study 
under  pretext  of  embellishing  the  mind ; systems  in  which  the 
number  of  stamens  or  the  parting  of  a corolla  are  taken  for  bases 
of  the  distribution  of  groups  and  series. 

The  princes  of  science  who  have  hitherto  written  natural  history, 
and  who  have  left  aside  the  passional  title  of  beasts  and  of  flowers, 
to  speak  only  of  the  disposition  of  their  external  organs,  resemble 
a historian  who,  aiming  to  write  the  history  of  Julius  Caesar,  or  of 
Alexander,  should  limit  himself  to  speak  of  the  length  of  his  hero’s 
nose,  of  the  color  of  his  hair,  or  the  cut  of  his  coat,  and  should  for- 
get to  mention  his  dominant  passions ; is  it  not  true  that  such  a 
W'Ork,  pi-esented  to  an  enlightened  public,  would  be  closed  after 
reading  the  first  page,  and  would  cover  its  author  with  contempt? 
The  public  would  be  right,  because  soul,  passion,  the  drama  are 
the  only  things  desired  in  a narrative,  the  nerve  of  interest,  the  col- 
or of  action.  Why  is  a daguerrotype,  which  reproduces  with 
geometrical  exactness  the  form  and  features  of  a countenance,  less 
like  than  a painted  portrait  ? Precisely  because  the  mathemat- 
ical instrument  has  painted  only  the  external  envelop,  while  the 
brush  has  painted  the  soul,  the  passion,  the  character,  what  vve 
seek  first  of  all  in  a physiognomy.  The  figure,  like  the  style,  is 
the  man.  Now  the  greatest  naturalists  are,  for  the  most  part,  only 
daguerrotypers  more  or  less  skillful,  and  not  painters.  Buffon  and 
Linnaeus,  who  are  sometimes  great  poets,  are  really  great  poets 
only  in  painting  passions.  I would  give  all  the  scientific  part  of 
Buffon’s  works  for  the  thirty  sublime  pages  that  he  has  written  on 
the  doo^,  the  horse,  the  staof,  or  the  kamichi.  I would  give  all  the 
laborious  classification  of  Linnaeus  for  his  discovery  of  the  two  sex- 
es and  the  loves  of  flowers.  Out  of  passion  there  is  no  true  sci- 
ence, no  style,  no  immortality.  Another  capital  error  and  ill- 
placed  pretension  of  science,  is  that  of  forcing  an  individual  into  a 
family  in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  of  its  kindred.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  speak  of  a person’s  family  without  knowing  their  names, 
their  origin,  or  their  genealogy. 

Thus  I know  at  the  Institute,  and  elsewhere,  a number  of  learn- 
ed men  very  strong  on  infinitesimal  calculations,  and  who  would 
not  be  embarrassed  to  tell  me  in  due  time  how  many  minutes  and 
28 
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even  how  many  seconds  there  are  in  a century ; but  I should,  per- 
haps, look  in  vain  for  a single  zoologist  capable  of  informing  me 
of  the  passional  title  or  the  genealogy  of  the  most  common  animal 
— of  the  duck,  for  example. 

Yes,  should  I even  address  M.  Flourens  himself,  whose  immor- 
tal researches  upon  this  interesting  volatile  have  opened  to  him  the 
doors  of  the  French  Academy — should  I ask  of  M.  Flourens  the 
passional  title  of  the  duck,  M.  le  docteur  Flourens,  instead  of  an- 
swering me  that  the  duck  is  the  emblem  of  the  bewdtched  hus- 
band, would  probably  turn  his  back  on  me.  Should  I question 
the  honorable  member  on  the  genealogy  of  the  same  creature,  he 
might  reply  that  the  duck  has  come  into  the  world  just  so,  and 
that  he  of  the  Institute  is  not  the  cause  of  it. 

I know  very  well  that  they  at  the  Institute  are  not  the  cause 
that  the  male  of  this  species  w’^ears  a frizzled  feather  on  his  tail ; 
but  say  wdiat  you  will  of  it,  this  is  no  answer.  The  learned  an- 
cients were  certainly  not  as  strong  as  the  moderns  in  the  art  of 
tinging  the  tibias  of  ducks  with  red,  and  yet  I am  very  sure  that 
they  would  not  have  remained  dumb  before  the  above  questions. 
For  ancient  wisdom  had  divined  the  principle  of  solidarity,  which 
connects  all  the  beings  of  nature  with  each  other;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Greece,  in  learning  the  histor}’^  of  men,  learned  at  the  same 
time  that  of  beasts  and  flowers,  in  which  their  seductive  mythol- 
ogy had  incarnated  all  the  types  of  human  passion.  A noble  and 
touching  religion,  do  you  know  it,  that  of  universal  solidarity,  that 
holds  the  doors  of  the  imagination  wide  open  to  all  poetic  devel- 
opments, and  makes  the  heart  compassionate  toward  all  the  un- 
fortunate ! Oh  ! we  also  shall  one  day  return  to  this  sublime  Pan- 
theism— one  day  when  the  docti  ines  of  compression  and  of  terror 
shall  have  disappeared  from  our  books,  and  when  we  shall  only  be- 
lieve in  the  good  God.^ 

^ While  the  Bibles  of  nations  give  but  corrupt,  partial,  and  shadowy  re- 
fractions of  the  Divine  word  as  it  could  manifest  itself  through  the  narrow, 
prejudiced  intellects  of  a few  blind  teachers  of  the  blind  during  periods  of 
subversion,  sifted  still  farther  through  the  wire-woven  policies  of  govern- 
ment and  morals  in  each  successive  generation ; the  living  words  of  Na- 
ture ; plant,  and  beast,  and  indigenous  human  character  ever  reflect  the 
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And  you  had  already  returned  to  this  before  us,  poor  St.  Fran- 
cis d’Assises — you  who  fraternized  so  tenderly  with  the  lamb,  the 

most  universal  and  definite  manifestation  of  tlie  word  wliicli  our  planet  can 
receive,  and  whose  indisputable  facts  of  organic  structure  and  passional 
function  conciliate  all  intellects  and  rational  perceptions  with  the  Bible  of 
science.  Without  wishing  to  deny  or  to  invalidate  inspiration,  I find  it  as 
partial  and  as  little  to  be  trusted  as  a practical  guide,  as  our  modern  de- 
velopments of  clairvoyance.  Its  very  vagueness  defeated  its  use  among  the 
Jews  and  other  nations  of  old,  who  fulfilled  the  prophecies  only  in  their 
destruction  and  dispersion.  Its  morality  is  a partial  and  limping  com- 
promise with  the  institutions  of  incoherence — the  isolated  household  and 
competitive  workshop,  whence  all  social  evils  spring  and  renew  them- 
selves. The  most  sublime  precepts  of  Christ  are  still  slimed  with  the  trail 
of  the  serpent,  and  subordinated  to  the  axiom  of  Render  unto  Caesar  the 
things  that  are  Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God^s : which, 
being  practically  interpreted,  has  meant  the  partition  of  the  goods  of  this 
world  between- the  feudal  baron  or  merchant  prince,  representatives  of  the 
political  government  on  the  one  side,  and  the  clergy  of  the  established 
churches,  representatives  of  God,  on  the  other  side. 

What  has  been  the  function  of  the  producing  people  Clearly  to  ‘‘  ren- 
der unto'’  If  we  examine  even  the  philanthropy  and  devotion  of  the 
Christian  religion,  such  as  it  is  now  received,  considering  this  as  the  su- 
preme type ; we  find  it  treacherous,  one-sided,  and  unsound,  a beggarly  af- 
fair of  charity  without  justice,  inspiring  at  most  the  life  and  action  of  a 
few  exceptional  good  men,  in  spite  of  false  environment  and  temptations  to 
evil,  while  neglecting  the  organization  of  labor,  the  only  real  basis  of  either 
justice  or  charity.  The  spiritual  wings  which  Christianity  has  lent  the 
pious,  have  been  but  the  flappers  of  the  flying-fish,  raising  him  a little 
while  into  an  element  unsuited  to  his  existence,  and  exposing  him  to  new 
troubles  and  dangers. 

For  the  few  elect  who  really  gain  the  peculiar  inspiration  and  change  of 
heart  which  belongs  to  the  Christian  life  (and  which  is  a magnetic  and 
psychological  fact  that  I am  very  well  satisfied  of) , what  thousands  and  mill- 
ions become  miserable  hypocrites  ! What  disgusting  orgies  do  we  not  be- 
hold in  the  churches  and  camp-meetings  of  the  Methodists,  and  other  nu- 
merous sects  in  the  vulgar  aspirations  to  this  state. 

Worship,  and  special  religious  ceremonials,  only  mock  the  misery  of  a 
people  destitute  both  materially  and  spiritually,  of  all  that  should  vindi- 
cate the  providence  of  God ; and  the  religions  which  accommodate  their  doc- 
trines and  acts  of  worship  to  the  miseries  of  civilized  and  barbarous  insti- 
tutions, are  infamous  slanders  on  the  character  of  God,  and  pernicious  in 
the  highest  degree  to  true  social  progress,  as  they  consecrate  those  false 
views  of  destiny  by  which  philosophy  evades  its  duty  of  research  for  the 
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redbreast,  and  the  wagtail — you  who  said  so  quaintly  to  the  gos- 
siping swallows  that  disturbed  your  flock,  Shut  your  bills  a little, 
pretty  swallows,  my  sisters,  that  I may  teach  these  brave  fellows 
the  word  of  God. 

divine  order  of  social  relations,  and  a destiny  proportional  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  man  and  the  creatures  allied  with  him. 

Work,  thought,  investigation,  integral  exploration,  untiring  activity  in 
production,  and  the  conciliation  of  the  interests  of  the  laborer  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  product — such  is  the  only  worship  which  can  be  proper  or 
acceptable  during  the  periods  of  poverty  and  ignorance.  Harmonic  wor- 
ship, thanksgiving,  must  wait  until  we  have  something  to  enjoy  ; we — not 
the  few  rich  and  highly  gifted,  but  the  immense  mass  of  mankind,  until 
poverty,  fraud,  oppression,  carnage,  vitiation  of  climates,  generated  dis- 
eases, vicious  circles,  general  selfishness,  and  duplicity  of  action  shall  have 
been  replaced  by  their  opposite  goods : general  riches,  justice,  liberty, 
peace,  and  industrial  armies  for  those  of  destruction,  restoration  of  cli- 
mates, extinction  of  diseases,  and  new  developments  of  vital  force  in  our 
senses  and  affections  ; — until  universal  harmony  and  the  spirit  of  collective 
devotion  replace  general  selfishness  and  duplicity  of  action ; and  associa- 
tion, with  liberty  in  love,  the  isolated  family,  and  permanent,  arbitrary, 
exclusive  marriage. 

The  bird  first  drinks  and  then  turns  up  its  eyes  to  the  Sun ; the  babe 
must  satisfy  itself  at  the  breast  before  it  will  understand  its  mother  if  she 
asks  a kiss.  Instinct  worships  only  after  it  has  enjoyed — never  before  ; its 
only  prayer  is  the  struggle  to  attain. 

In  the  days  of  Harmony  the  divine  incarnation  in  nature  and  humanity 
will  be  effected.  We  shall  then  no  longer  be  absurd  enough  to  worship  an 
abstraction  under  the  name  of  God,  so  long  exploited  by  the  priestcraft  of 
all  nations.  Material  properties,  revealing  to  the  eyes  of  our  soul  their 
spiritual  correspondences ; the  Sujnt,  radiant  centre  and  dispenser  of  heat, 
light,  and  life  to  our  planetary  system,  and  who  manifests  to  us  and  in  us 
whatever  of  God  we  are  capable  of  feeling  and  knowing,  will  be  the  centre 
of  theology,  whose  pentateuch  is  composed  of  the  natural  sciences.  Chem- 
istry, Mechanics,  Physiology,  Psychology,  and  Therapeutics,  and  whose 
ceremonial  will  be  composed  from  all  the  harmonies  of  art. 

The  spiritual  life  of  the  Sun  once  recognized,  that  of  the  planet  mothers 
is  a natural  sequence,  and  thence  the  souls  or  genii  which  preside  over  the 
different  parts  of  nature  in  each  planet,  and  distribute  their  harmonies  un- 
der the  general  unitary  solar  providence,  forming  the  hierarchy  of  causes, 
while  instinct  reveals  to  us,  as  to  the  good  Father  Francis,  through  a daily 
communion  of  affections,  the  soul  of  every  beast  and  plant. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  will  the  poet’s  aspiration  be  fulfilled,  ‘‘  To  look 
through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God.” — Tr. 
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The  fact  which  most  irrevocably  condemns  civilized  science  is 
the  aversion  of  women  and  children  to  it ; for  women  and  children 
are  the  most  curious  creatures  in  the  world,  and  the  most  eager  to 
inform  themselves.  Civilized  science  will  never  clear  itself  of  the  re- 
pulsion with  which  it  has  always  inspired  those  charming  creatures, 
so  terrible  with  their  indiscreet  ‘‘Whys?^’  Why  this  invincible 
aversion  of  women  and  children  for  the  sciences  such  as  they  are 
professed  to-day  ? 

Because  woman  and  the  child  are  straightforward  and  logical 
intelligences,  who,  seeing  that  God  never  employs  any  other  lever 
than  charm  to  conduct  His  creatures  to  good,  can  never  recognize 
the  character  of  a religious  and  useful  discipline  in  one  which  over- 
comes its  tediousness  only  by  compulsion. 

God  has  made  the  very  old  for  the  very  young — the  very  old, 
who  have  seen  much,  and  who  like  to  ramble  on  and  repeat,  for 
the  very  young  who  know  nothing  and  who  need  to  have  every 
thing  repeated  to  them.  The  old  man  is  no  more  fatigued  with 
the  continual  questions  of  the  child  than  the  child  with  the  repeti- 
tions of  the  old  man ; and  God,  by  instituting  this  cordial  under- 
standing between  opposite  ages,  which  we  call  the  contact  of  ex- 
tremes,  has  given  the  true  rule  to  be  followed  in  matters  of  prima- 
ry instruction.  Unfortunately  the  philosophers  have  come  and 
proved  to  the  governments  that  God  understood  no  more  about 
this  matter  of  teaching  than  other  things,  and  they  have  changed 
all  that ; they  have  put  the  heart  on  the  right  side,  as  Sganarelle 
says,  which  is  the  cause  why  woman  and  the  child,  docile  to  the 
voice  of  God,  have  deserted  their  schools. 

I know  a simple  and  easy  method  of  reforming  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  to  make  the  apprenticeship  of  science  as  attrac- 
tive as  it  is  now  repulsive.  It  consists  in  suppressing  all  that  is 
annoying  in  the  programme  of  the  present  studies,  and  in  taking 
passional  analogy  as  the  pivot  of  a universal  system  of  instruction. 
Passion,  once  introduced  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  the  cure  of 
the  human  understanding  will  take  place  spontaneously,  and  will 
march  with  giant  steps,  for  every  one  will  rush  to  the  study,  man, 
woman,  or  child,  with  an  enthusiasm  impossible  to  describe  ; and  I 
dare  not  answer  for  it  that  it  may  not  soon  be  necessary  to  punish 
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the  little  rogues  to  restrain  their  ardor  for  instruction.  Quantum 
mutatus  ah  illo  I ...  I only  ask  the  ministry  of  public  educa- 
tion for  six  years,  in  order  to  reform  the  human  understanding. 

The  learned  shrug  their  shoulders  to  hear  me  speak  thus,  and 
think  that  I am  joking.  I am  perfectly  in  earnest ; if  the  learned 
knew  that  all  the  sciences  are  the  same,  and  that  thirty-two  can 
be  learned  at  once  without  crowding  each  other,  they  would  un- 
derstand me  seriously. 

All  the  sciences  at  once?  ...  Yes,  just  so;  and  passional  in- 
struction, when  it  commences,  will  produce  miracles  like  the  lyre 
of  Amphion.  Miracles  ! for  analogy  has  not  only  the  privilege  of 
giving  to  beings  the  most  inanimate  (old  style),  a body,  a spirit,  a 
human  countenance  and  human  passions  ; analogy  has  the  privi- 
lege of  not  being  able  to  teach  one  science  without  teaching  them 
all,  the  privilege  of  causing  fifty  discoveries  to  spring  from  every 
demonstration,  fifty  unsought  solutions  of  problems  which  come  to 
you  of  themselves,  that  fly  up  as  it  were  from  between  your  feet- 
like  the  pheasants  in  a royal  preserve,  and  sparkle  before  your  eyes 
like  the  figures  in  a kaleidescope,  and  end  by  climbing  upon  each 
other,  like  the  grades  of  a giant  stairway,  ascending  from  man  to 
God.  Yes,  all  the  sciences  at  once,  and  what  sciences ! Learned 
civilizees  have  attained,  it  is  true,  to  make  of  arithmetic,  science  of 
numbers ; and  of  geometry,  science  of  sizes ; a double  nightmare 
for  the  childhood  of  both  sexes,  and  even  for  adults.  But  if  I told 
you  that  I have  seen  professors  of  passional  arithmetic  hold  sus- 
pended on  their  lips,  by  the  charm  of  their  words,  the  most  adora- 
ble auditrices  ! Poor  children ! martyrs  of  civilization,  to  whom, 
has  never  been  given  the  least  idea  of  the  interesting  things  there 
are  to  be  told  about  the  number  2,  number  of  union,  of  symmetry, 
of  sympathy,  germ  of  love ; or  on  the  number  3,  sacred  number, 
considered  as  such  by  all  the  ancient  religions  and  cosmogonies — 
number  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and  of  the  three  natural  princi- 
ples, and  of  the  three  distributives ; the  number  3,  the  number  of 
the  measure  (triangle),,  the  number  of  the  law  and  of  justice  (bal- 
ance), the  number  of  agronomy,  of  property,  of  progress.  But 
there  are  ten  interesting  books  to  be  written  on  the  virtues  of  the 
number  3.  Are  you  curious  to  have  the  explanation  of  all  myste- 
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ries  and  of  all  miracles  ? . . . Study  the  properties  of  the  num- 
ber 3.  Do  you  ask,  for  example,  why  Eudes,  the  brave  count  of 
Paris,  knocked  down  the  Normans  only  by  threes  and  threes  ? Ab- 
bon,  a holy  churchman,  answers  you  that  it  was  from  respect  to 
the  Holy  Trinity  . . . The  Holy  Trinity  is  the  allegorical  figure 
of  God,  who  is  everywhere  represented  under  the  form  of  a radi- 
ant triangle. 

Certainly,  the  historical  and  mathematical  importance  of  the  num- 
ber 3 is  immense,  and  none  contest  it ; yet  young  persons  pre- 
fer a lesson  on  the  number  4,  the  number  of  charm,  the  number  of 
the  musical  quatuor,  and  of  the  blessed  marriage,  consecrated  by 
maternity  ! The  number  3 is  respectable  ; the  number  3 is  wise  ; 
but  the  number  3 is  prose,  and  4 is  poetry.  The  brain,  organ  of 
thought,  operates  by  three  levers  (cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  me- 
dulla oblongata),  but  the  heart,  which  distributes  the  blood  and  nour- 
ishes the  body,  operates  by  quadrilles  of  valves,  chambers,  and  canals. 
^ 3 is  the  number  of  the  distributives,  guardian  passions,  and 
regulators  of  the  passional  movement ; 4 is  the  number  of  the  af- 
fections. I know  but  one  defect  in  the  number  4,  that  of  being  a 
little  selfish,  a little  drawing  to  self,  like  the  family  household  ; 
but  what  is  there  that  is  perfect  ? 

See  now  how  order  and  charm  in  the  numbers  3 and  4 unite  in 
the  simple  mode,  addition,  to  produce  the  second  sacred  number,  v ; 
and  in  the  compound  mode,  multiplication,  to  produce  the  third 
sacred  number,  12.  Have  you  decomposed  ambition,  whose 
double  moving  spring  is  the  corporate  spirit  (honor,  the  sentiment 
of  hierarchy),  the  number  of  the  natural  series,  of  the  musical 
gamut,  of  the  solar  gamut,  of  the  branches  of  the  chandelier  of 
justice,  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn,  of  the  seven  sacraments,  of  the 
seven  lymbic  scourges.  I one  evening  saw  an  illustrious  mathe- 
matician very  much  embarrassed  before  ladies  because  an  adora- 
ble mischief  of  fifteen  (this  age  is  pitiless)  had  asked  him  the  rea- 
sons why  the  number  7 had  such  boundless  ambition,  which  he 
could  not  answer.  The  same,  another  time,  rendered  no  less  un- 
happy a celebrated  maestro,  who  had  gathered  many  palms  on 
our  lyric  scenes,  and  who  was  no  more  able  to  explain  to  her  the 
causes  of  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the  note  which  she  de- 
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sired  to  know.  Every  body,  however,  knows  that  the  note  si  per- 
petually aspires  to  climb,  and  that  it  is  written  by  a 7 in  the  mu- 
sical notation  of  Rousseau.  I should  never  end  were  I to  de- 
scribe all  the  passional  properties  of  the  number  7,  still  less  those 
of  the  number  12,  also  so  celebrated  in  history,  and  the  cipher  of 
simple  harmony. 

Allow  us  one  observation  to  simplists  in  science,  to  enable  them, 
to  put  their  hands  on  one  of  the  most  recent  deceptions  of  their  in- 
fallible science  and  show  them  that  passional  analogy  is  the  true 
and  only  compass  of  science,  and  that  shipwreck  awaits  every  au- 
dacious navigator  who  does  not  consult  it. 

Modern  science  has  made  noise  enough  with  the  invention  of  its 
metrical  system,  with  the  uniformity  of  its  weights  and  measures ! 

Proud  of  the  results  of  this  new  method,  it  has  rung  a peal  on 
the  occasion  with  the  little  bells  of  its  collar. 

Rejoice  thyself,  poor  science,  proud  in  thy  rags,  and  above  all, 
be  quick  about  it,  for  the  days  of  barbarous  in'<  ‘^u.tions  pass,  and 
thy  decimal  system  is  a crudity  unworthy  of  .cmce  and  of  the 
Convention ; and  from  the  hour  when  the  light  of  passional  arith- 
metic shall  have  beamed  through  two  or  three  learned  brains,  they 
will  be  ashamed  of  thy  work  and  will  upseh>thy  metrical  scaffold- 
ing into  the  dust,  and  make  an  auto-de-fe  of  thy  metres  and  thy 
double  decalitres.  Before  forty  years- — I foretell  it — tliy  barba- 
rous system  of  decimal  numeration  will  be  destroyed  like  Nineveh, 
and  the  system  of  passional  numeration  will  rise  glorious  upon  its 
ruins ! 

See  now  on  what  progress  depends.  Had  not  a fatal  illusion 
misled  the  learned  of  the  Convention  in  their  pursuit  of  this  deci- 
mal numeration,  if,  instead  of  idly  abandoning  a duodecimal  sys- 
tem which  they  had  all  made  to  their  hands,  they  had  limited 
themselves  to  modify  this  and  to  complete  it  by  adding  to  the  scale 
of  the  ten  characters  already  known,  the  two  notes  wanting  to  make 
twelve;  had  tlmy  transferred  the  zero  from  the  tenth  term  to  the 
twelfth,  so  that  the  number  one  hundred  and  forty-four,  square  of 
twelve,  should  in  future  be  written  as  one  hundred,  square  of  ten  . . . 
they  would  have  built  an  admirable  work  of  art  and  of  science — 
they  would  have  worked  for  eternity ! 
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But  tlie  principle  of  harmonian  unity,  which  can  only  be  discov- 
ered by  the  torch  of  analogy,  has  escaped  them,  and  instead  of 
raising  to  science  a monument  more  lasting  than  brass,  they  will 
tinker  up  an  arithmetical  constitution  which  will  live  no  longer 
than  the  political  constitutions.  Their  system  will  hardly  be  es- 
tablished in  all  the  capitals  of  the  civilized  world  before  it  will  be 
necessary  to  throw  it  away  like  an  old  cracked  pot.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a very  easy  and  simple  thing  to  have  chosen  the  number  12 
as  pivot  of  the  metrical  system.  It  was  only  necessary  to  com- 
pare the  merits  of  the  number  12  with  those  of  its  rival  10;  and 
the  first  glance  sufficed  to  show  that  12  is  not  only  that  which  con- 
tains the  greatest  possible  number  of  factors  under  the  smallest 
volume,  but  that  it  was,  above  all,  the  only  one  which  in  its  love 
of  harmony,  of  unity,  and  of  order  had  the  power  to  absorb  the 
characterial  angulosities  and  the  refractory  tendencies  of  the  num- 
bers 5 and  7, 

Passion  does  not  mislead ; on  the  contrary,  when  science  is 
obliged  to  cast  tongue  to  the  dogs,  it  is  passion  which  comes  to 
its  aid  to  give  it  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problems.  Bring 
us  the  most  insoluble  problems  of  politics  or  of  transcendent  astron- 
omy, and  we  will  abide  the  proof. 

What,  indeed,  is  politics,  if  not  the  science  of  the  government  of 
the  passions  ? Political  science  consists  in  opening  to  our  affec- 
tions the  most  unlimited  field  ; it  is  the  art  of  developing,  combined- 
ly  and  simultaneously,  the  action  of  the  distributives.  At  the 
head  of  the  harmonian  charter  is  inscribed  the  famous  precept, 
Love  each  other.  To  love  ; it  is  to  procure  one's  self  all  imagina- 
ble happiness  without  vexing  any  body ; since  the  liberty  or  free 
development  of  the  passions  of  one  should  own  as  its  limits  only 
respect  for  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  others.  'Now  love,  love 
alone  gives  the  edifying  example  of  conciliating  liberty  with  au- 
thority ; love,  which  makes  the  captive  bless  his  fetters,  and  fly 
with  delight  to  meet  the  caprices  of  the  being  beloved.  Were  I 
government,  I would  calculate  all  my  institutions  on  those  of  Love. 
I would  engrave  upon  the  buttons  of  my  national  guard  an 
adorable  love,  to  serve  as  the  tract  of  union  between  Order  and 
Liberty. 
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There  is  a question  in  the  political  world  that  has  exercised  our 
minds  pretty  sharply  for  several  years  past,  the  question  of  famine, 
otherwise  called  that  of  excessive  population,  or  the  problem  of 
Malthus.  The  question  is  to  know  how  the  inhabitants  of  civilized 
Europe  shall  manage  so  as  not  to  eat  each  other  up  within  twen- 
ty years,  if  the  population  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  done,  in 
frightful  proportions,  while  the  production  of  food  destined  to 
nourish  this  population,  remains  stationary. 

It  is  a problem  that  palpitates  with  interest,  in  proof  of  which 
Viscount  Cormenin,  who  experiences  the  necessity  to  be  of  some  use 
to  humanity,  has  proposed  a prize  of  twelve  hundred  francs  to  the 
person  who  should  first  solve  it  on  this  side  the  channel ; for  it  has 
already  been  resolved  on  the  other.  Yes,  I have  understood  that 
it  had  begun  to  be  solved  in  Great  Britain  ; that  the  economists  of 
this  eminently  moral  and  philanthropic  country,  had  proved  that 
only  the  children  of  the  rich  possessed  the  right  to  live,  although  the 
child  of  the  rich  is  born  quite  naked  as  well  as  the  child  of  the  poor 
man ; and  that  it  was  then  agreed  to  place  the  laboring  class  un- 
der a discipline  of  moral  constraint,  and  their  little  ones  on  a lau- 
danum diet.  The  system,  we  are  assured,  has  already  produced 
happy  results.  . . . But  it  is  none  the  less  evident  that  the  solu- 
tion is  not  complete.  • 

Passional  analogy  alone  contains  the  secret  of  its  integral  solu- 
tion ; and  if  M.  de  Cormenin  will  hear  me  and  be  just,  he  will  keep 
his  twelve  hundred  francs  for  himself ; or  rather,  he  will  make  a 
present  of  them  to  the  double  rose,  because  this  flower  had  given 
the  solution  of  Malthus’  problem  long  before  the  latter  had  re- 
ceived a name  among  men,  because  the  double  rose  had  said  from 
the  day  after  its  invention  by  the  Rhodians,  that  a flower  which 
becomes  double  is  a flower  that  transforms  its  stamens  into  petals^ 
and  which  consequently  becomes  barren  by  exuberance  of  sap  and  of 
richness.  That  is  to  say,  viscount,  that  so  long  as  misery  shall 
continue  increasing,  the  fecundity  of  the  female  sex  will  follow  the 
same  course ; and  that  but  one  method  exists,  of  placing  a curb  on 
this  continual  prolification,  viz. : to  surround  all  women  with  the 
delights  of  luxury ^ comprising  the  incentives  to  attractive  labor ^ 
since  action  invigorates  the  organism,  and  gives  an  edge  to  the  en- 
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joyment  of  sensations,  while  it  diverts  from  the  tendencies  to  ex- 
cess, and  fortifies  the  too  sensitive  nerves.  Except  through  luxury 
(at  once  active  and  passive),  except  through  general  riches,  no 
salvation ! 

But  if  you  refuse  to  believe  the  double  rose  upon  its  word,  vis- 
count, I refer  you  to  the  opinion  of  the  well  conditioned  cow  and 
mare,  who  will  tell  you  the  same  things,  absolutely  the  same  thing? 
as  the  double  rose.  Finally,  if  this  imposing  unanimity  of  testi- 
mony should  not  yet  suffice  to  establish  an  unalterable  conviction,  I 
call  you  in  last  appeal  before  the  authority  of  the  carps  of  So- 
logne.  Ask  the  proprietor  of  the  ponds  there,  how  they  manage 
in  regard  to  the  multiplication  of  the  carp ; they  will  answer  you 
that  the  ponds  of  Sologne  are  so  favorable  to  the  growth  of  carps, 
that  the  rapid. development  of  their  size  (luxury),  renders  them 
quite  barren,  and  that  they,  the  proprietors,  are  obliged,  in  order 
to  'preserve  the  breed  of  their  fish,  to  have  carp  ponds  of  misery^ 
where  they  keep  the  carps  exclusively  destined  for  reproduction. 
These  special  ponds  for  breeding  are  narrow  channels  of  water, 
where  the  female  carps  are  crowded  together  by  myriads,  and  die 
of  hunger.  Being  unable  to  get  fat,  these  carps  lay  eggs ; and 
these  prolific  carps  have  been  baptized  in  Sologne  with  the  signif- 
icant name  of  {peinards)  sufferers.  Do  you  understand,  viscount, 
the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  carp  and  the  women  of  the 
people  whose  fecundity  justly  alarms  you  ! Those  households  piled 
upon  each  other  in  the  narrow  carperies  of  industrial  cities — those 
brats  swarming  in  the  nether  parts  of  our  own  societies — there  is 
the  human  peinard,  I asked  of  you  the  prize  of  twelve  hundred 
francs  for  the  double  rose ; I retract,  let  it  be  equally  distributed 
between  the  double  rose  and  the  peinard  of  Sologne.  How  happy 
the  people  would  be,  were  their  governments  analogists ! 

Transcendent  politics,  or  transcendent  astronomy,  it  is  all  one  to 
analogy.  The  firmanent  is  no  heavier  than  society  in  its  hand. 
The  double  rose  and  the  peinard  have  given  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Malthus  ; now  see  the  passional  character  of  the  No.  4 
and  the  No.  7 coming  to  give  us  the  clue  of  an  inscrutable  enig- 
ma, which  has  puzzled  the  astronomers  for  ages.  Why,  these 
baffled  wiseacres  anxiously  ask,  has  the  Creator  accorded  but  four 
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satellites  to  Jupiter,  wMcli  is  tlie  largest  planet  of  tlie  solar  sys- 
tem, while  He  has  intrusted  seven  to  Saturn,  eight  to  Herschel, 
five  to  the  Earth  ? Evidently  some  error  has  slipped  into  His  ac- 
counts, and  the  good  God  is  deceived.  God  is  not  mistaken  at 
all,  replies  analogy.  The  passion  of  familism  modulates  by  four; 
the  planet  Jupiter  is  cardinal  of  familism;  thus  it  has  been  proved 
above  by  the  nature  of  the  gifts  which  it  has  made  to  our  Earth, 
(cow  and  calville  apple),  then  Jupiter  is  obliged  to  content  him- 
self with  four  satellites.  ...  It  is,  indeed,  necessary  that  the.  plan- 
ets which  represent  passions  more  elevated  than  familism,^  should 

* The  ties  of  Family  or  blood  lineage  are  necessitated,  and  now  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  arbitrary,  merely  moral,  foreign  to  onr  personal  choice, 
and  imposing  shackles  on  the  liberty  of  the  soul,  from  which  the  greater 
number,  especially  of  women,  can  never  so  far  emancipate  themselves  as 
to  show  what  their  true  characters  are  ; remaining  stuck  together  like  fee- 
ble water  insects  emerging  from  a mass  of  eggs,  which  cannot  succeed  in 
extricating  their  wings  from  the  slime  that  binds  them  together  where  a 
gust  of  wind  has  upset  them.  The  ties  of  Friendship,  of  Love,  of  Ambition 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  free,  since  they  are  entered  into  and  dis- 
solved without  subordination  to  other  forces  than  those  of  spiritual  affinity 
and  personal  interest,  while  the  ties  of  Family  exist  irrespective  of  both 
these  forces,  and  frequently  control  our  conduct  in  opposition  to  them, 
compelling  us  to  live  with,  and  to  serve  or  be  served  by  those  whom  we 
dislike,  despisa,  and  whose  characters  no  sympathy  interprets  to  us,  en- 
veloped in  beautiful  illusions,  as  in  the  case  of  free  love.  Thence  continual 
jars,  and  the  disgusting  hell  of  so  many  civilized  households,  whose  mem- 
bers exert  upon  each  other  an  inverse  magnetism,  like  that  of  the  torpedo, 
occasioning  spiritual  paralysis,  and  the  most  unpleasant  shocks. 

Souls  are  distributed  to  families  often,  if  not  as  the  general  rule,  like 
the  notes  of  music  in  the  chromatic  scale,  which  make  musical  combina- 
tions only  on  condition  of  their  separation. 

Thus  the  high  accords  of  the  Family  are  developed  only  through  the  in- 
tervention of  those  of  Friendship,  Love,  and  Ambition. 

If,  for  instance,  a sister  whose  character  occupies  to  your  own  a situa- 
tion in  the  scale  analogous  to  that  of  the  notes  do  re  in  music,  ^.  e.,  dis- 
cordant or  antipathetic,  should  be  in  mutual  love  relations  with  a friend 
whose  character  forms  with  yours  an  accord  analogous  to  the  third  with 
the  fifth  of  music,  new  and  very  agreeable  developments  will  ensue  thence 
between  yourself  and  your  sister,  circumstances  permitting.  Successful 
ambition  developed  strong  accords  of  familism  among  the  Buonaparte 
family,  etc.— Tr. 
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be  accompanied  in  tbeir  travels  by  a more  numerous  suite  in  testi- 
mony of  the  superiority  of  their  grade.  The  earth  has  five  satel- 
lites, or  at  least,  she  might  have  them,  because  she  is  the  cardinal 
of  friendship,  and  friendship  modulates  by  five,  the  number  of  con- 
fusion. Saturn  has  seven  satellites,  because  ambition  modulates 
by  the  No.  7.  Now  why  is  the  cortege  of  Herschel,  who  is  also 
a planet  of  trifling  size  in  comparison  with  Jupiter,  composed  of 
eight  moons,  precisely  double  the  number  of  that  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  ? It  is  clear  that  there  is  a secret  intention  of  God  in 
this  proportion  of  satellites.  . . . Herschel  is  cardinal  of  Love, 
Jupiter  of  Familism.  Herschel  is  the  hyperminor  note  of  the 
gamut,  Jupiter  the  hypominor  note,  two  is  the  number  of  the 
couple,  eight  is  the  third  power  of  two,  while  four  is  only  the 
second.  Love  carries  the  joys  of  sensation  to  the  cube,  while 
familism  raises  them  only  to  the  square.  It  is  the  same  reason 
that  gives  two  foci  to  the  ellipse,  while  the  parabola  has  but  one. 

Did  I not  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  touch  one  branch  of  the 
tree  of  science  without  shaking  them  all.  I had  promised  myself 
not  to  say  one  word  about  passional  geometry,  but  how  avoid  a 
misfortune  when  both  logic  and  passion  lead  you  into  it ! Since  I 
have  inadvertently  fallen  into  the  hornet’s  nest,  let  me  try  to  draw 
myself  out  of  the  scrape  by  the  theory  of  conic  sections. 

Q.  Why  are  all  the  points  of  the  circumference  equally  distinct 
from  the  centre,  in  the  circle,  first  section  of  the  cone,  first  closed 
curve  ? Why  are  all  the  radii  equal  ? 

A.  Because  the  circle  is  the  figure  of  friendship,  the  cardinal 
passion  of  infancy,  which  admits  no  order,  nor  rank,  nor  hierarchy ; 
and  where  the  tone  of  equality  and  of  familiarity  prevails.  Here  all 
individuals  are  equal,  like  the  radii  of  the  circle,  and  the  form  of 
the  group  tends  fatally  to  the  round.  The  little  Viennese  dancers, 
who  had  such  success  on  the  scene  of  the  great  opera  of  Paris,  and 
who  were,  I think,  thirty-two  in  number,  were  never  more  ap- 
plauded than  when  they  executed  circular  evolutions.  The  figures 
preferred  by  childhood  invariably  affect  the  round  form,  the  ball, 
the  hoop,  the  marble ; also  the  fruits  which  it  prefers : the  cherrj^ 
the  gooseberry,  the  apple,  the  preserve  tart.  I am  again  obliged 
to  stop  at  the  first  word,  because  I feel  myself  in  danger  of  engag- 
29 
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ing  in  the  highest  considerations  of  passional  gastrosophy  and  gym- 
nasticSy  two  more  new  sciences  ; two  notes  of  a scientific  scale  whose 
pivot  is  passional  hygiene,  a cardinal  science,  whose  office  is  to  purge 
the  globe  and  humanity  from  all  their  physical  and  moral  maladies. 

But,  without  speaking  of  gymnastics,  or  rather,  of  passional 
gymnosophy,  let  us^adduce  those  games  of  groups  of  children  at 
the  Tuilleries  (or  other  free  play  grounds).  The  analogist,  who 
has  observed  these  games  with  continued  attention,  has  not  failed 
to  remark  a characteristic  difference  in  the  choice  of  amusements,'^ 
and  the  favorite  exercises  of  the  children  of  the  two  sexes.  It  is 
all  natural ; the  major  sex  has  its  strength  to  develop,  the  other  its 
grace ; each  does  its  best  to  exercise  its  muscles  in  the  direction  of 
its  destinies.  The  boy  learns  to  run  and  to  wrestle,  because  he  is 
destined  for  the  race  and  the  struggle.  The  girl  not  being  under 
the  same  necessity,  as  she  is  not  destined  to  contest  and  to  run,  but 
to  be  contested  and  run  after,  the  young  girl  generally  abstains 
from  these  violent  exercises.  She  knows  well  that  her  little  feet 
have  not  been  formed  for  marching,  but  for  dancing  ; for  woman 
has  this  in  common  with  the  most  charming  types  of  the  feline  race, 
that  she  leaps  and  bounds  with  more  ease  and  grace  than  she  runs, 
and  she  does  not  try  to  force  the  vocation  of  her  little  feet.  What 
then  has  our  observer  remarked  in  the  character  of  the  games  of 
feminine  infancy  ? He  has  remarked  in  the  character  of  these 
games  a decided  proclivity  toward  the  ellipse. 

I observe  among  the  favorite  exercises  of  feminine  infancy,  the 
shuttlecock  and  the  jumping  rope  ; the  shuttlecock,  a poor  winged 
heart,  that  is  tossed  from  one  to  the  other,  with  all  the  artifices  of 
coquetry ; the  rope,  the  high  school  of  suppleness,  grace,  and 
elasticity.  Both  the  rope  and  the  cord  describe  parabolic  or  ellip- 
tical curves.  Why  so  ? Why  yet  so  yonng,  this  preference  of  the 
minor  sex  for  the  elliptical  curve,  this  manifest  contempt  for  mar- 
bles, ball,  and  top  ? Because  the  ellipse  is  the  curve  of  love,  as 
the  circle  is  that  of  friendship.  The  ellipse  is  the  figure  in  which 
God  with  His  artist  hand  has  profiled  the  form  of  His  favorite  crea- 
tures, woman,  the  swan,  the  Arabian  horse,  the  dove ; the  ellipse  is 
the  essentially  attractive  form.  The  ellipse  has  two  foci ! Two 
foci  like  love;  two  foci,  in  each  of  which  all  the  rays  proceeding 
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from  the  other  are  fatally  absorbed ; as  in  true  love,  where  not  a 
thought  leaves  the  heart  of  one  of  the  two  lovers,  which  does  not 
find  its  resting  place  in  the  other.  Is  not  this  shut  curve,  whose 
foci  mutually  absorb  their  rays,  the  true  image  of  that  world  of 
lovers,  which  is  only  peopled  with  two  beings — her  and  him  ? 
Does  not  the  definition  of  the  ellipse  answer  well  to  this : Love  is 
the  selfhood  of  two  ! 

Before  this  explanation,  the  astronomers  were  generally  ignorant 
why  the  planets  describe  ellipses  and  not  circumferences  around 
their  pivot  of  attraction ; they  now  know  as  much  of  this  mystery 
as  I do.  But  let  us  pursue  the  course  of  the  conic  sections. 

The  ellipse  is  torn  and  opens ; one  of  the  foci  has  broken  its 
confinement,  and  the  radii  of  the  other  go  to  seek  through  the  in- 
finite the  fugitive  focus  which  they  no  longer  meet.  Then  ill 
tongues  say  that  the  monotony  of  the  conjugal  tie  has  provoked 
separation,  and,  generalizing  from  the  particular  case,  conclude 
that  marriage  is  the  tomb  of  love. 

But  the  ellipse  may  disappear  only  to  be  transformed  into  the 
parabola,  and  in  this  the  conscientious  analogist  finds  nothing  scan- 
dalous, but  on  the  contrary  quite  natural,  that  the  ellipse,  curve 
of  love,  should  engender  the  parabola,  curve  of  familism,  as  love 
engenders  the  family.  When  children  come,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  exclusive  mutual  absorption  of  the  parents  should  exhaust  its 
ardor,  and  that  the  selfhood  of  the  two  should  become  that  of 
three,  four,  or  five.  One  of  the  foci  has  disappeared,  it  is  very 
true,  but  the  tenderness  of  the  father  and  of  the  mother  now  ra- 
diates toward  the  infinite — toward  future  generations,  to  which 
the  present  generation  is  linked  by  children.  This  faculty  of  ra- 
diation in  the  parabolical  curve  explains  to  you  why  the  parabolic 
mirror  (reverberator)  is  the  most  reflecting  of  all  mirrors,  why  the 
yellow  ray,  color  of  familism,  is  the  most  luminous  of  all  the  colors 
of  the  prism.  Decamps,  Eugene  Delacroix,  Diaz,  Baron,  who  are 
such  great  colorists,  would  perhaps  without  my  suggestion,  be 
ignorant  of  this  interesting  peculiarity  of  the  relation  of  the  yellow 
ray  to  the  reverberator  and  maternal  love.  The  physician  has  his 
eye  open  henceforth  over  a new  horizon,  passional  optics. 

But  see  how  the  parabola  in  turn  exaggerates  and  veers  toward 
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the  hyperbole.  After  friendship,  love ; after  love,  paternity ; after 
paternity,  ambition.  After  the  circle,  the  ellipse ; after  the  ellipse, 
the  parabola ; after  the  parabola,  the  hyperbole. 

The  hyperbole  is  the  curve  of  ambition ; the  fourth  conic  section 
symbolizes  the  fourth  affection.  Admire  the  determined  persist- 
ance  of  the  ardent  asymptote  pursuing  the  hyperbole  in  headlong 
eagerness : it  approaches,  it  always  approaches  the  aim  it  desires 
to  attain,  but  never  attains  it.  Who  does  not  recognize  in  this  ex- 
pressive image  the  aspiration  of  the  human  soul  impelled  toward 
the  infinite  by  an  all  powerful  force,  always  approaching  and  never 
attaining  it,  happily  never.  This  perpetual  aspiration  is  evidently 
poetry,  it  is  art,  always  dreaming  a type  of  the  perfect  ideal,  which 
still  evades  its  grasp,  yet  still  grows  more  beautiful  also,  and  al- 
ways recalls  you  more  passionately  to  itself.  The  beautiful,  spring 
of  attraction  ; the  ideal,  utopia  of  to-day,  but  truth  of  to-morrov) ; 
arty  or  poetry,  powers  of  incarnating  the  ideal,  of  predicting  and 
of  anticipating  time  ! 

God  is  my  witness  that  it  is  the  want  of  space  and  not  the  want 
of  good-will  that  prevents  me  from  lodging  here  a complete  the- 
ory of  passional  aesthetics  that  would  distance  those  of  Goethe 
and  the  Abb6  Batteux,  as  far  as  the  locomotive  goes  ahead  of  the 
one  horse  chaise. 

I may  possibly  be  deceived,  but  I have  the  idea  that  a young 
person  of  moderate  intelligence  who  should  have  been  present  at 
a lesson  well  given  on  the  ellipse  and  its  analogies,  would  easily 
recover  from  her  prejudices  against  geometry.  I equally  conceive 
that  the  name  of  geometrician  would  very  soon  lose  its  present 
odium. 

If  passional  analogy  has  contrived  to  adorn  with  flowers  the 
table  of  Pythagoras  and  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse,  where  will 
it  not  sow  them  ? I believe  no  public  establishment  in  Paris  pos- 
eesses  a hall  vast  enough  to  contain  the  crowds  of  both  sexes  that 
■would  be  drawn  by  the  mere  announcement  of  a course  of  passion- 
al chemistry,  physics,  or  astronomy.  I am  not  ambitious ; I have 
made  deputies,  and  I refused-  to  be  one,  under  pretext  that  I did 
not  pay  the  poll  tax.  I ask  only  Lamartine’s  gift  of  speech,  with 
the  right  of  opening  a course  on  passional  botany.  They  would 
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come  from  Naples  and  Stockholm,  perhaps  still  farther,  to  hear 
me ; and  yet  it  may  be  well  conceived  that  to  teach  passional  bot- 
any is  not  among  the  gifts  of  men,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
language  of  flowers  requires  an  imagination  more  subtle  and  deli- 
cate than  ours.  In  Herschel  and  Jupiter,  the  courses  of  botany 
are  professed  by  young  vestals  of  eighteen  to  twenty  years,  desig- 
nated for  this  employment  by  unequalled  charms  of  elocution  and 
of  beauty. 

When  I say  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  I speak  the  language  of 
the  earth,  since  the  years  of  Jupiter  are  twelve  times  longer  than 
ours,  and  the  vestalate  begins  only  toward  the  hundredth  year. 
We  should  also  be  very  much  deceived  if  we  supposed  that  the 
science  of  flowers  is  only  a science  of  pleasure ; all  the  passional 
sciences  are  compound  sciences,  always  connecting  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches 
of  passional  botany,  is  that  which  is  called  medical  algebra.  This 
is  the  art  of  discovering  the  infallible  specific  for  diseases,  by  the 
simple  inspection  of  the  character  or  of  the  passional  dominant  of 
a flower.  I have  not  defiled  my  youth  in  dissecting  corpses ; I 
have  nobly  spent  it  in  loving ; and  yet  I would  not  give  more  than 
a month  to  medical  algebra,  without  attaining  the  discovery  of 
wonderful  secrets  of  pharmacy.  It  is  my  formal  will,  not  to  die 
this  time,  before  leaving  to  the  canine  race  a testimony  of  my  es- 
teem and  affection,  a certain  specific  against  hydrophobia.  Med- 
ical algebra  explains  a priori,  why  the  juice  of  the  pomegranate 
tree  should  be  fatal  to  the  tape-worm ; for  the  tape-worm,  that 
filthy  and  parasitical  reptile,  that  lives  on  the  purest  blood  of  man, 
is  the  emblem  of  parasitical  commerce,  which  lives  on  the  purest 
substance  of  the  social  labor  ; and  the  pomegranate  symbolizes  the 
apostle  of  the  principle  of  solidarity  and  fraternal  association,  which 
must  kill  traffic. 

Thus  doth  the  keen  analogist  behold 
Before  him  Nature’s  mystic  book  unrolled, 

Already  fit  to  deck  his  shining  throne, 

The  leaves  are  opened,  and  the  roses  blown. — Wallace. 

We  may  be  neither  musicians  nor  painters,  and  yet  tell  the  rea- 
son of  the  perfect  accord  of  the  two  notes,  la  and  mi,  and  of  the 
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two  colors,  orange  and  azure.  Azure  is  the  color  of  love,  [the 
color  which  divine  love  imparts  to  the  all-enfolding  firmament 
at  the  confines  where  the  solar  rays  enter  the  earth’s  atmos- 
phere.]— Tr.  Orange  is  the  color  of  enthusiasm  and  of  the  com- 
posite [synthetic  or  centripetal  passion.]  Love  is  the  generative 
passion  of  enthusiasm ; perfect  accord  then  between  the  two  rays. 
But  the  mi  is  also  the  note  of  love,  the  blue  note  ; the  la  is 
the  note  of  enthusiasm,  the  orange  note  . . . perfect  accord 
then  of  the  la  with  the  Why,  now,  of  the  two  sensible  notes, 
fa  and  si,  does  the  fa  always  aspire  to  descend,  and  the  si  to  as- 
cend? The  si  aspires  to  mount,  aspires  to  the  superior  ut,  be- 
cause the  note  si  is  the  sensible  major,  and  in  the  major  mode  the 
superior  attracts  the  inferior.  The  note  fa  aspires  to  descend  to- 
ward mi,  because  in  the  minor  mode,  it  is  the  inferior  who  fasci- 
nates the  superior,  I know  not  whether  the  reader  has  perceived 
that  the  natural  theory  of  musical  notation  has  been  inadvertently 
revealed  to  him. 

Since  each  note  of  the  musical  gamut  has  its  color,  it  follows 
that  it  ought  to  be  expressed  on  the  paper  neither  with  ciphers  as 
Rousseau  wishes,  nor  with  crockets  as  Aretin  wants  it,  but  that  it 
should  be  written  with  colors.  With  this  notation  the  apprentice- 
ship to  read  music,  which  now  requires  ten  years,  might  be  gained 
in  five  or  six  lessons  of  one  hour  each."^ 

We  need  not  be  astronomers  in  order  to  know  what  planets  are 
to  be  discovered,  and  their  names,  and  the  places  they  occupy  in 
the  sky,  and  the  plants  and  beasts  which  they  have  given  to  the 
day.  And  who  else,  if  you  please,  than  analogists,  would  have 
had  the  courage  to  reclaim  for  our  globe  its  legitimate  right  to  an 
escort  of  five  satellites,  and  to  prove  that  it  was  a temporary  mis- 
fortune that  now  deprives  it  of  the  exercise  of  four  fifths  of  its 
rights  ! For  the  brevity  of  our  lives,  and  the  fearful  sum  of 
the  diseases  that  desolate  their  course,  and  the  epidemics,  and  the 
volcanoes,  and  the  earthquakes,  which  tear  the  bowels  of  our  un- 
fortunate mother,  and  cause  her  to  vomit  fire.;  all  these  painful 
phenomena  attest  too  cruelly  that  her  health  is  not  perfect.  I 
would  not  wish  to  deprive  M.  Leverrier,  who  is  a great  calcu- 
* See  second  volume  of  Comparative  Psychology. 
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lator,  and  a great  astronomer,  of  one  iota  of  his  reputation,  but 
M.  Leverrier  will,  however,  permit  me  to  tell  him  that  the  analo- 
gists  had  traversed  his  planet  in  all  directions  more  than  a gene- 
ration before  him,  and  that  they  had  even  permitted  themselves  to 
name  it,  and  to  cite  several  of  its  productions. 

Yes,  for  forty  years  and  more,  the  analogists  have  known  the 
typical  aroma  of  Leverrier’s  planet,  and  if  I do  not  ask  this  illus- 
trious savant  where  tobacco  comes  from,  it  is  because  I fear  to 
embarrass  him  by  this  insidious  question ; it  is  because  I fear  lest 
the  illustrious  savant  should  answer  me  like  oth^r  people,  that  to- 
bacco comes  from  America. 

Now,  tobacco  does  not  originate  in  America;  tobacco,  that 
brutifying  narcotic  that  poisons  populations  and  holds  them  asleep 
under  the  political  yoke ; tobacco,  which  has  ruined  Spain,  Tur- 
key, and  France;  tobacco  is  one  of  the  pivotal  creations  of  the 
planet  Leverrier.  The  planet  Leverrier  perfumes  with  . . . Copo- 
ral,  and  he  who  has  invented  it,  perhaps  does  not  know  this  . . . 
nares  liahet  sed  non.  , . . For  the  rest  I defy  all  the  learned  men 
in  the  civilized  world  to  explain  to  me  the  symbol  of  the  mon- 
strous subversion  written  in  the  scandalous  properties  of  tobacco, 
a plant  which  makes  you  breathe  through  your  mouth,  and  eat 
with  your  nose ! (See  note  at  the  end  of  this  book.) 

I am  no  astronomer,  but  I know  that  the  moon-bearing  Her- 
schel  is  cardinal  of  Love ; and  we  need  know  no  more  to  give  to 
the  academy  of  sciences  the  explanation  of  an  enigma  in  celestial 
mechanics  which  puzzles  it,  especially  at  this  time.  I mean  the 
reversed  course  of  the  satellites  of  Hejschel,  directed  from  east  to 
west,  while  all  the  other  satellites  pass  from  west  to  east.  If 
these  gentlemen  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  busied  themselves 
a little  more  with  the  laws  of  passional  attraction,  and  a little  less 
with  those  of  gravitative  attraction,  they  would  have  understood 
long  ago,  like  myself,  that  the  course  of  the  satellites  of  Herschel 
presents  no  anomaly,  on  the  contrary  . . . seeing  that  the  God  of 
love,  who  rules  supremely  in  this  star,  naturally  rules  its  material 
movement,  and  that  the  God  of  love  has  no  greater  pleasure  than 
to  upset  all  received  customs,  subjecting  the  strong  to  the  iveaJc 
merely  to  show  His  power,  and  manceuvering  his  spindles  by  the 
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hands  of  Hercules.  Caprice  has  no  laws.  The  general  law  of 
movement  will  have  the  satellites  pass  from  west  to  east,  says 
Love ; very  well,  now  I will  profit  by  this  circumstance  to  im- 
press upon  my  subjects  a diametrically  opposite  movement.  Soon 
done  as  said ; wherefore  the  satellites  of  Herschel  appear  to  be 
out  of  the  general  law.  Unfortunately,  the  savans,  who  are  nearly 
all  out  of  the  special  law  of  Love,  can  no  longer  understand  argu- 
ments of  this  sort. 

Shall  I tell  you,  although  I do  not  profess  the  science  of  mu- 
sic, why  the  French  nation  is  now  so  uneasy,  and  desires  some- 
thing else  than  it  has  ? It  is  because  its  Tonic  does  not  accord 
with  its  Dominant.  Its  true  Dominant  is  honor,  and  its  present 
Tonic  is  lucre,  ignoble  stockjobbing. 

As  it  plunges  amid  the  stars,  so  analogy  dives  into  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  It  is  as  easy  for  it  to  read  in  the  history 
of  ages  past,  as  in  that  of  future  ages  ; for  it  has  natural  books, 
where  all  that  is,  all  that  was,  and  all  that  is  to  be,  is  written.  The 
fragrant  revelations  of  the  reseda  and  of  the  sweet  pea  have  in- 
formed it  of  the  future  organization  of  the  five  choirs  of  infancy, 
and  have  taught  it  the  devotion  and  generosity  of  the  little  Hordes. 
It  knows  by  an  attentive  analysis  of  the  model  government  of  the 
bees,  what  preparatory  institutions  the  Harmonian  order  requires. 
For  the  bees,  which  have  so  well  realized  among  them  the  theory 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  attractive  labor,  the  bees,  have  begun  by 
pitilessly  suppressing  the  unproductives  (drones).  Afterward  they 
have  not  suppressed  capital  (honey),  not  such  fools ; they  have 
socialized  it,  in  order  to  distribute  it  afterward  to  each  individual, 
in  proportion  to  his  necessities,  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ,  formalized  by  His  apostles.  Finally,  they  have  told  the  last 
word  of  God  upon  the  governmental  form,  by  adopting  the  elective 
feminine  monarchy.  It  is  a great  glory  for  the  bees  to  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Creator  to  indicate  to  men  the  solution  of  two  ques- 
tions so  important,  as  those  of  the  repartition  of  profits  and  the 
form  of  government;  and  men,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  show  them- 
selves too  grateful  to  the  bees,  for  this  double  benefit.  What  sur- 
prises and  afflicts  me  is,  that  after  the  solemn  decision  of  the  bees, 
there  should  be  still  to-day  a division  between  the  two  principal 
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fractions  of  the  Socialist  party  on  the  question  of  capital.  The 
socialists  do  not  understand  each  other,  because  they  lack  the  sci- 
ence of  universal  accord,  which  is  analogy.  And  the  idle  classes 
rejoice  and  the  laborious  classes  are  desolated  at  the  schism  of  the 
socialists,  who  only  need  to  be  stronger  in  analogy,  in  order  to  save 
the  world. 

I cannot  finish  this  chapter  on  the  origin  of  beasts  and  many 
other  things,  without  proclaiming  the  dangerous  heresies  of  Lin- 
naeus, who,  by  his  false  definition  of  the  natural  kingdoms,  has  so 
sadly  contributed  to  mislead  public  opinion  on  the  origin  of  plants 
and  animals. 

Linnaeus  said:  Mineralia  vegetalia  crescunt  et  vivunt; 

animalia  crescunt  vivunt  et  sentiant : minerals  groiOf  plants  grow 
and  live,  animals  grow,  live,  and  feel — as  many  capital  errors  as 
words. 

Neither  mineral  nor  flower  are  devoid  of  sensibility.  Only,  the 
sensibility  of  these  inferior  beings  is  not  manifested  through  the 
same  organs  as  that  of  man,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  plants 
and  minerals  are  less  richly  organized  for  thinking  and  speaking 
than  man.  But  the  brain  and  the  larynx  are  not  indispensable  in 
order  to  feel  or  to  love.  For  every  substance  penetrable  by  elec- 
tricity is  susceptible  of  feeling  and  loving ; and  all  bodies  are  pen- 
etrable by  electricity,  which  plays  in  nature  the  part  of  a universal 
agent  of  attraction,  of  life,  and  of  fertility.  We  know  the  ingeni- 
ous method  used  by  this  imponderable  fluid  with  the  blue  pennon, 
to  compel  bodies  to  attract  and  to  love  each  other.  Electricity 
operates  upon  all  bodies,  by  giving  them  a sex ; that  is  to  say,  by 
doubling  them,  so  as  to  give  to  each  of  their  separated  parts  a 
strong  desire  to  be  rejoined.  To  love,  is  properly  speaking,  to  be 
electrified ; it  is  to  feel  that  one  is  double,  and  to  experience  the 
necessity  of  joining  the  other  half  of  one’s  being.  Man  and  woman, 
who  are  two  upon  the  earth,  are  but  one  in  the  other  life,  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  aroma]  life.  Wherefore,  the  number  of  women  is 
equal  to  that  of  men  on  the  surface  of  all  globes.  Electiicity 
preaches  by  example,  and  the  untiring  mutual  pursuit  of  the  two 
sexes  is  the  cause  of  all  the  great  crises  of  nature,  comprising  the 
reproduction  of  beings  and  their  development.  Typhoons,  hurri- 
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canes,  and  earthquakes,  are  nothing  else  than  explosions  of  electric 
fluid ; that  is  to  saj^,  of  love  compressed.  . . Lightning  is  the  kiss 
of  clouds,  stormy  but  faithful.  Two  lovers  who  adore  each  other, 
and  who  will  tell  it  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  are  two  clouds  anima- 
ted with  opposite  electricities,  and  swelled  with  tragedy.  Youth, 
the  season  of  storms,  is  not  precisely  an  age ; it  is  the  faculty 
which  bodies  possess,  of  gorging  themselves  with  a larger  provision 
of  electric  fluid ; which  explains  why  there  are  young  old  people, 
and  old  young  people,  without  counting  those  who  are  of  no  par- 
ticular age,  and  never  have  been  of  any.  Experience  proves  that 
the  silken  hair,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  ornament  of  youth,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  most  powerful  natural  condenser  of  electricity. 
Experience  still  demonstrates  that  elliptical  and  hemispherical  forms 
eminently  favor  the  accumulation  of  this  fluid,  and  that  angular 
forms  on  the  contrary,  allow  it  to  escape  by  their  points.  Then 
we  begin  to  guess  why  it  is  that  the  Creator  has  so  profusely  en- 
d-owed  with  this  form  the  body  of  woman,  and.  why  he  has  gifted 
her  with  hair  so  long  and  silken.  A beautiful  young  woman  is  a 
true  voltaic  pile,  a real  magnet,  in  which  the  captive  fluid  is  re- 
tained by  the  form  of  surfaces  and  the  isolating  virtue  of  the  hair ; 
so  that  v/hen  this  fluid  would  escape  from  its  sweet  prison,  it  must 
make  incredible  efforts,  which  produce  in  turn  by  influence  on 
bodies  differently  animated,  fearful  ravages  of  attraction.  And  it 
is  then  that  glances  kindle  and  that  fires  spread  with  an  intensity 
inversely  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  Science  has 
never  been  able  to  calculate  even  approximately,  the  power  of  fas- 
cination, which  is  sometimes  condensed  in  the  eye-beam  of  a wo- 
man. The  history  of  the  human  race  swarms  with  examples  of 
intelligent  and  learned  men,  intrepid  heroes,  grave  and  dull  mag- 
istrates ; magnetized,  seduced,  transfixed,  merely  by  a woman’s 
eye,  conquei-ed  by  the  childlike  appeal  of  a look. 

Happily,  this  formidable  power  of  fascination  in  woman  has 
never  commanded  the  extermination  of  the  human  race.  On  the 
contrary ; it  is  however  not  the  less  true  that  most  of  the  revo- 
lutions of  empires  have  originated  in  the  electric  stroke  of  a fan. 
A lover,  in  his  twentieth  year,  asked  me  one  evening  whether  I 
had  ever  witnessed  the  actual  radiation  and  lightning  of  blue  eyes 
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in  the  dark.  A pleasant  thing  truly  is  the  assurance  of  the  aged, 
who  no  longer  seeing  clear  enough  to  distinguish  these  beams, 
doubt  their  existence,  and  call  them  the  hallucinations  or  illusions 
of  youth ! 

Professors  of  the  physical  sciences,  patented  and  protected  by 
government,  dare  not  say,  the  two  sexes  of  electricity ; they  find  it 
more  moral  to  say,  its  two  They  have  a ^positive  pole,  and 

a negative  pole;  a vitreous-  electricity,  and  a resinous  electricity. 
The  false  modesty  of  gentlemen  who  do  not  blush  at  commerce, 
and  who  blush  at  the  most  beautiful  works  of  God,  astonishingly 
resembles  the  delicacy  of  black  meats,  which  are  refined  by  grow- 
ing putrid,  to  what  is  called  game  flavor. 

Life — the  life  of  the  adult  is,  then,  the  alternate  separation  and 
reunion  of  the  two  fluids,  or  of  the  two  sexes ; it  is  the  play  of 
electricity.  Death  is  the  absolute  neutralization  of  the  two  elec- 
tricities. 

Beings  do  not  yet  fully  live  while  their  sex  is  still  latent,  as  in 
childhood ; life  deserts  them  when  electricity  can  no  longer  keep 
in  their  bodies,  as  in  old  age.  The  holy  King  David  proved  that 
he  perfectly  understood  the  condensing  properties  of  polished  el- 
liptical surfaces  when  he  took  unto  himself  the  young  Abigail  as 
a body  guard  in  his  old  age.  Electricity  does  more  than  reani- 
mate the  dying,  it  restores  motion  to  the  dead.  I have  seen  it  re- 
suscitate silk  worms  which  had  died  of  love,  and  make  them  love 
again. 

This  truth  admitted,  let  us  apply  it  to  the  mineral.  Even  min- 
erals are  not,  as  the  vulgar  suppose,  inert  bodies ; their  life  is  only 
in  a latent  state.  The  definition  of  Linnaeus,  miner  alia  crescunt, 
vegetalia  crescunt  et  vivunt — animalia  crescunt  vivunt  et  sentiunt^' 
shows  that  Linnaeus  had  no  clear  ideas  of  the  phenomena  of 
growth,  for  growth  is  an  agglomeration  of  molecules,  solicited  to 
unite  by  some  power,  and  this  power,  this  molecular  attraction,  is 
electricity.  Now  where  there  is  electricity  there  is  life.  To  grow 
is  to  live.  Certainly,  if  you  place  a metallic  stalk  in  some  quiet 
spot,  perfectly  secluded  from  the  breath  of  storms,  where  no  dan- 
gerous influence  may  develop  feeling  in  it,  certainly  then  it  may 
be  considered  as  inert  matter.  But  if  by  accident  we  should 
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change  its  place ; metamorphose,  for  example,  the  humble  roast- 
ing spit  into  the  end  of  a lightning  rod  ...  a complete  revolu- 
tion, and  the  magnetic  power  will  appear  in  it ; proof  that  its  pas- 
sions were  formerly  only  dormant.  It  is  not,  as  we  see,  only 
among  men  that  honors  change  morals.  Hardly  has  the  peaceful 
spit  been  transferred  from  the  lower  region  of  the  kitchen  hearth 
to  the  summit  of  the  high  towers,  hardly  has  it  left  the  horizontal 
for  the  vertical,  than  it  has  taken  a character  conformable  to  its 
new  position.  Lay  the  iron  down,  it  goes  to  sleep — raise  it,  it  be- 
comes active. 

There  is  nothing  colder  in  appearance,  and  in  its  habitual  state, 
than  a paper  of  needles,  or  a box  of  metallic  pens.  Examine, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  magnet-lover’s  breath  in  passing  near 
this  inert  mass ; needles  and  pens  suddenly  awake  from  their 
heavy  sleep,  stand  tremulous  upon  their  points,  unite,  interlace 
themselves  to  execute  some  fantastic  saraband ; presently  all  take 
flight  together  like  a flock  of  partridges,  to  strike  head  and  body 
against  their  centre  of  attraction,  and  eagerly  encrust  themselves 
on  it. 

Linnaeus  pardon  us,  but  these  pens  and  needles  have  feeling  as 
well  as  the  pet  warbler  of  Descartes’  neice. 

And  if  the  fire  of  love  did  not  kindle  all  beings,  metals  and  min- 
erals as  well  as  others,  where,  I ask,  would  be  the  reason  of  those 
ardent  affinities  of  potassium  for  oxygen,  of  hydrochloric  acid  for 
water,  of  sulphuric  acid  for  baryta ; affinities  so  powerful,  so  well 
understood  by  us,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  terms 
from  their  actions  to  enrich  the  language  of  our  passions,  for  we 
have  to  speak  in  our  figurative  political  and  dramatic  language,  of 
the  fermentation  of  the  public  mind,  of  the  effervescence  of  ideas, 
of  the  ebullition  of  incendiary  passions,  and  all  these  expressive 
images  are  borrowed  from  the  language  of  matter,  and  we  say  of 
an  old  man  in  love,  that  he  is  a volcano  which  burns  under  the 
snow.  It  is  evident  that  if  these  minerals  were  as  calm  and  in- 
sensible as  we  pretended,  we  should  not  have  borrowed  their  vo- 
cabulary to  aid  the  poverty  of  our  own.  Poetry  has  here  been 
more  true  than  science.  Parrots  of  Linnaeus,  repeat  then  as  long 
as  you  please,  that  minerals  do  not  feel  or  live,  have  neither  pas- 
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sions  nor  sexes,  potassium  alone  suffices  to  give  you  the  lie,  potas- 
sium, which  sets  fire  to  water  to  unite  itself  with  oxygen  ! It  has 
been  written  that  L*eander  crossed  an  arm  of  tbe  sea  every  eve- 
ning to  throw  himself  into  those  of  his  mistress,  but  it  has  never 
been  said  that  he  set  the  sea  on  fire ! 

And  the  flowers,  oh  my  God ! to  refuse  sentiment  to  the  flow- 
ers, the  most  sentimental,  perhaps  the  most  nervous  of  all  crea- 
tures ! But  where  then  have  these  people  studied  nature,  whose 
only  interpreters  they  declare  themselves.  I,  who  am  a simple 
man,  I have  also  lived  much  in  the  intimate  society  of  nature,  and 
she  has  said  much  to  me  by  the  voice  of  lilacs,  of  roses,  and  lu- 
cernes. Why,  then,  has  she  not  told  me  the  same  as  them,  for 
here,  within  some  volumes,  is  what  I remember  of  her  conversa- 
tions, and  no  one  can  suppose  that  I have  the  slightest  interest  to 
travesty  her  language. 

She  said,  ^^All  plants  are  sensible  beings,  animated  like  men, 
with  devouring  passions,  and  which  cannot  bloom  in  their  magnifi- 
cence except  in  a sphere  which  leaves  to  these  passions  their  legit- 
imate development;  or  to  speak  more  simply,  a sphere  which 
makes  a destiny  for  them  proportional  to  their  attractions.  Alas  ! 
how  many  young  plants  you  have  seen  die  without  suspecting  that 
it  was  passion  that  killed  them  1 Yes,  passion,  a violent  inclination, 
contradicted  by  the  barbarity  of  an  inflexible  guardian  (trellice),  a 
railing,  the  dark  wall  of  a convent,  a too  shady  environment.  One 
was  white  and  rose,  and  born  to  live  in  the  fields,  ignorant  and  hap- 
py ; it  was  etiolated,  and  faded  out  of  being  for  want  of  air  and 
sunshine  in  the  court-yard  to  which  it  was  transplanted.  Anoth- 
er, now  prematurely  withering,  brought  at  birth  the  germ  of  an 
hereditary  contagion,  and  perished  the  expiatory  victim  of  another’s 
fault.  A third,  separated  from  the  other  half  of  its  life  by  hope- 
less distance,  has  long  awaited  a sweet  message  of  love,  but  the 
messengers  entrusted  with  the  correspondence  of  flowers ; the 
breath  of  the  spring,  golden- winged  insects,  have  passed  with  the 
fine  days,  without  bringing  the  least  remembrance  from  the  be- 
loved stamen.  Then  the  poor  forsaken  one  has  closed  her  co- 
rolla; her  corolla,  nest  of  love,  by  her  prepared  for  tender  myste- 
ries ; nuptial  couch,  which  she  had  tissued  with  a wonderful  sub- 
30 
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stance  more  precious,  more  odorous,  a thousand  times  more  splen- 
did than  the  stuff  of  the  Queen  of  England’s  mantle.  Oh  ! let  me 
hide  the  sorrow  that  is  killing  me  ; the  eye  of  the  profane  shall  not 
deflower  that  alcove  of  my  virgin  life  which  love,  alas  ! has  forgot- 
ten.” She  has  spoken,  and  her  last  perfume  exhales,  and  her 
head  wilts  down  upon  its  stalk. 

How  many  others  have  perished,  a prey  to  the  gnawing  worm — 
to  misery,  to  hunger,  to  thirst,  and  to  cold ! 

Oh  yes ! the  flowers  confess  the  universal  law  of  love,  like  sul- 
phuric acid  and  potassium,  the  law  of  attraction  and  of  happiness 
impressed  on  the  hearts  of  all  beings  by  the  signet  of  God. 

The  luxury  and  lustre  of  the  flower  affirm  that  happiness  is  the 
end  of  satisfied  passion,  its  withering  and  faded  colors,  that  suf- 
fering is  the  end  of  passion  compressed.  The  flowers,  in  obey- 
ing the  law  of  God,  who  commands  pleasure,  show  themselves 
more  intelligent  than  a crowd  of  civilized  moralists,  who  pretend  to 
re-make  the  work  of  God,  and  who  go  about  preaching  that  morti- 
fication and  fasting,  from  which  they  abstain  as  much  as  possible 
on  their  own  personal  account.  And  what  is  certainly  very  whim- 
sical is,  that  the  so-styled  God  of  sorrow,  even  the  God  of  the  Cath- 
olics, has  not  at  all  the  air  of  disapproving  the  flowers  which  most 
zealously  obey  his  command,  Love  ye  one  another  ....  and  that 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  precisely  to  those  which  ruin  themselves  fast- 
est in  toilet  expenses  and  perfumes,  that  He  accords  a privileged 
place  in  His  temples  and  on  His  altars. 

The  vine  is  certainly  a holy  plant,  and  a plant  cherished  by  the 
Lord  and  His  ministers,  since  it  is  with  the  blood  of  the  vine  that 
the  priest  administers  communion.  We  shall  see,  nevertheless,  of 
what  perseverance  and  of  what  incredible  efforts  the  holy  plant  is 
capable,  in  surmounting  obstacles  which  hinder  the  development  of 
its  passional  dominant,  a passion  generally  very  peaceable,  the  ne- 
cessity of  gossiping  ....  See  Comparative  Psychology,”  page  70. 

Let  those  serious  persons,  those  civilized  moralists,  in  whom  the 
lecture  of  the  preceding  pages  has  insphed  a sentiment  of  pity  or 
of  anger ; let  all  who  claim  for  the  author  of  this  book  a place  in 
Charenton,  [an  insane  asylum,]  wait  before  they  condemn  me,  un- 
til I have  told  them  all — until  I have  named  my  accomplices. 
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Some  time  ago  some  physicians  of  the  Institute,  who  dreamed 
of  no  mischief,  and  especially  not  of  laboring  for  the  great  glory  of 
passional  analogy,  occupied  themselves  in  amusing  experiments 
upon  the  different  properties  of  the  yellow  ray.  They  were  com- 
pletely ignorant  that  passional  analogy  had  decreed  the  functions 
of  generative  ray  to  the  yellow  ray.  They  have  discovered  that 
no  ploM  could  fructify  except  under  the  action  of  the  yellow  ray  ; 
and  this  fact,  asserted  a priori  by  passional  analogy  with  that  tone 
of  authority  which  characterizes  it,  has  remained,  an  acquisition  of 
science^  like  the  existence  of  the  planet  Leverrier — like  the  exist- 
ence of  the  planets  called  telescopic,  wdiich  it  had  also  announced. 

I established  in  1845,  in  the  columns  of  a daily  paper,  the  iden- 
tity of  character  between  the  rat  and  the  barbarian.  I had  proved 
that  the  two  devastating  scourges  corresponded  in  history  with  rig- 
orous exactness,  that  every  invasion  of  barbarians  had  deposited  its 
special  rat  upon  the  invaded  soil. 

A learned  physician  of  the  French  Institute — a more  than  Euro- 
pean reputation — Doctor  Lalleraand — has  resumed  this  thesis  in 
April,  in  1847,  in  the  Revue  Independante,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  illustrious  doctor  had  no  knowledge  of  my  work^  since  he 
has  not  cited  it. 

And  between  ourselves,  gentlemen,  who  make  yourselves  merry 
at  my  expense,  he  will  laugh  best  who  laughs  last ; for  here  comes 
in  favor  of  passional  analogy  a third  attestation  far  beyond  the  oth- 
er two  in  frankness  and  in  authority. 

Still  another  prince  of  official  science — a most  illustrious  mathe- 
matician, one  of  the  glories  of  the  French  Institute — a pious  man, 
who  dares  to  say  (November,  1845)  in  full  session  of  the  Academy  : 

The  Passions  are  forces  subjected  to  the  laws  of  Mathematics  i 
the  play  of  these  forces  constitute  Passional  Mechanics  ! 

The  young  person  who  renounces  her  brilliant  future  of  happi- 
ness and  of  family  prospects,  to  consecrate  herself  to  the  repulsive 
service  of  the  ^lok,  obeys  a calculable  force,  follows  a resultant  ! 

The  play  of  the  Passions  constitutes  Passional  Mechanics. 
What  more,  than  this  have  we  said  ? 

The  young  girl  who  renounces  her  future  of  happiness  and  of 
Love,  follows  a resultant  (tension  of  Unityism).  What  say  you 
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now,  incredulous  gentlemen — what  think  you  of  this  passional  an- 
alogy, of  this  inadmissible  dream  of  a few  cracked  brains  ? 

The  play  of  the  passions  constitutes  passional  mechanics.  It  is 
very  true,  but  it  has  cost  the  honorable  M.  Cauchy  forty  or  fifty 
years  of  persevering  efforts,  of  labors  misunderstood,  perhaps  ridi- 
culed, to  arrive  at  this  confession  of  the  law  of  passional  mechanics. 
And  here  is  a young  girl,  a child  of  sixteen,  who  has  no  more  made 
X s and  y s her  favorite  companions  than  I have,  who  has  learned 
quite  as  much  about  it  as  the  man  of  science,  while  she  was  pick- 
ing roses  to  pieces,  and  listening  all  the  week  for  the  song  of  her 
favorite  birds. 

That  is  to  say,  that  science,  in  proportion  as  it  rises,  proclaims 
the  sovereignty  of  Passion^  law  of  God,  universal  lever  of  move- 
ment. Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

Passion,  passion,  passion,  passion  is  all ! 

THE  RABBIT.^ 

I do  not  esteem  this  creature  for  its  flesh  nor  for  its  morals, 
which  have  the  least  bit  of  the  cannibal  in  them ; but  I thank  it 
for  its  fecundity,  for  its  rapid  growth,  and  for  many  other  merits, 
especially  its  low  price,  which  permits  it  to  form  relations  with  the 
stomach  of  poor  people  deprived  of  butcher’s  meat  by  the  ex- 
cessive tax  on  cattle.  The  cabbage-rabbit,  not  content  with  bring- 
ing to  poor  artisans  the  tribute  of  its  flesh,  furnishes  them  from  its 
spoils  with  fur,  mittens,  shawls,  or  caps.  The  French  furriery 
consumes  each  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs’  worth  of 
rabbit  fur. 

With  this  the  common  hats  are  prepared,  the  false  beavers.  The 
real  beaver  is  made  with  the  fur  of  the  hare,  the  skin  of  the  back. 

Poor  beast ! beast  of  the  poor ! God,  who  had  destined  it  to 
serve  as  a prey  and  as  a victim  to  all  devourers,  had  happily  en- 
dowed it  with  a resignation — proof  to  all  trials  ! 

The  rabbit  chase  may  have  its  utility ; for  example  ; to  re- 
create children,  and  to  take  the  place  of  another  chase,  and 

* This  article,  omitted  in  the  body  of  the  work,  here  serves  to  fill  a 
blank  page. 
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also  as  a school  for  marksmen  for  shooting  the  rabbit  under 
brushwood,  is  one  of  those  exercises  which  require  most  of  alert- 
ness, quick  sight,  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  gunner.  I shall  not, 
however,  do  this  inoffensive  quadruped  the  honor  of  consecrating 
to  it  a very  extensive  place  here,  never  having  accustomed  myself, 
in  spite  of  my  efforts  of  good  will,  to  consider  the  rabbit  as  a 
beast  of  the  chase.  I thank  it,  as  well  as  the  guinea-pig  and  the 
swallow,  for  having  diverted  me  in  my  painful  childhood  from 
the  precepts  of  M.  Lliomond,  and  the  culture  of  Greek  roots ; but 
this  gratitude  cannot  blind  me  to  the  point  of  attributing  to  the 
rabbit  merits  which  it  has  not.  It  is  either  shot  before  the  dog, 
or  caught  in  a net  when  expelled  from  its  hole  by  the  ferret.  I 
have  known  a fellow  in  Champagne  who  piped  the  rabbit,  and 
drew  it  out  from  its  hole  quicker  than  the  ferret  drives  it.  This 
art  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Spain,  where  the  verb  chillar  has  been 
invented  to  specify  the  procedure.  It  was  not  unknown  in  Pro- 
vence. The  rabbit  is  the  emblem  of  the  poor  industry,  which  lives 
by  the  exploitation  of  quarries  and  of  mines  ; a race  which  some- 
times finds  repose  at  the  bottom  of  its  subterranean  abodes,  but 
on  which  its  enemies  rush  as  soon  as  it  shows  its  nose  in  the  air ; 
a race  which  has  not  been  endowed,  like  the  hamster  and  the 
squirrel,  with  the  gift  of  foresight,  because  the  wages  of  the  in- 
dustry which  it  symbolizes  are  too  small  to  allow  the  laborer  to 
reserve  a part  for  the  future. 

The  rabbit  sometimes  kills  its  little  ones.  Every  day  misery  and 
debauch  urge  to  infanticide  the  poor  work-woman,  who  wrestles 
with  famine.  Infanticide,  a common  crime  in  the  tribe  of  rab- 
bits, scarcely  ever  occurs  in  the  tribe  of  hares.  Because  misery  is 
more  frightful  in  countries  of  manufactures  than  in  countries  of  cul- 
ture. The  rabbit  has  made  disturbances  and  upset  cities,  as  Pliny 
relates  . . . The  proletary  of  the  cities  sometimes  gives  himself 
this  enjoyment,  but  not  the  field  laborer,  for  there  are  not  enough 
of  them.  And  the  neighborhood  of  the  rabbit  is  fatal  to  the  health 
of  the  hare  as  that  of  the  proletary  of  industry  to  the  country  pop- 
ulations. 
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THE  HAMSTER. 

The  Hamster,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Rhine  and  of  tire 
eastern  side  of  the  Vosges,  originally  of  the  ISTorth,  lives  in  a bur- 
row like  the  rabbit,  but  he  possesses  the  instinct  of  foresight,  which 
the  latter  has  not. 

The  burrow  of  the  hamster  is  a rich  magazine  of  provisions, 
[sometimes  seven  feet  deep,  and  containing  a great  store.] 

It  is  the  hamster  who  has  invented  cellars  for  the  preservation 
of  grains. 

Nature,  to  favor  his  conservative  tendencies,  has  endowed  him 
with  two  enormous  pockets  or  wallets,  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
jaws — a precious  apparatus,  which  the  animal  uses  to  carry  into 
his  fort  the  provisions  which  he  gathers,  i,  e.,  the  tithe  which  he 
raises  on  the  harvests  of  the  laborer. 

The  dwelling  of  the  hamster  is  the  perfect  image  of  the  sep- 
arated household  and  of  the  cordial  understanding  of  civilized  mar- 
ried couples.  The  male  and  the  female  at  first  agree  delightfully 
in  pillaging  the  public  in  general.  Discord  comes  only  at  the  mo- 
ment of  dividing  the  spoils,  as  in  civilization. 

The  male,  who  has  been  very  happy  to  use  the  labor  of  the  fe- 
male in  filling  his  magazine,  as  the  husband  in  employing  the 
dowry  of  his  wife,  to  extend  his  parasitical  traffic ; the  male,  from 
the  first  days  of  the  winter  season,  begins  by  reducing  the  female 
to  a moderate  share ; afterward,  under  some  injurious  pretext,  he 
expels  her  from  the  conjugal  abode.  But 'the  female,  who  knows 
her  rights,  and  the  cachette  where  the  treasure  is  hidden,  does  not 
so  easily  abandon  her  part.  Obliged  to  run  before  superior 
strength,  she  digs  a side  way  to  return  and  bleed  the  old  maggot 
abundantly. 

She  does  more ; she  obtains  the  assistance  of  a comrade,  and 
the  two,  profiting  by  the  torpor  of  the  gorged  egotist,  who  sleeps 
upon  his  treasure,  strangle  and  eat  him.  For  it  is  the  fate  of  the 
hamster  to  be  devoured  by  his  wife  or  by  his  comrade,  when  he 
has  lacked  the  wit  to  begin  this  game  himself. 

I have  said  that  during  the  whole  duration  of  the  winter  the 
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lower  regions  of  the  soil  were  the  theatre  of  frightful  tragedies. 
These  are  only  the  repetition  of  those  which  are  enacted  above  in 
the  bosom  of  civilized  households.  The  hamster  who  kills  his 
companion  or  his  wife,  only  puts  in  practice  the  famous  command- 
ment of  the  religion  of  the  political  economists : 

Thou  shalt  crush  every  competitor  in  thy  business,  that  thy  days 
may  he  long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

Sometimes  the  plowshare  or  the  spade  of  the  laborer  uncov- 
ers the  burrow  of  the  hamster,  and  exposes  the  rogue’s  treasures, 
then  the  legitimate  proprietor  of  the  stolen  goods  resumes  them, 
and  punishes  the  purloiner  with  death.  Thus  the  organization 
of  labor,  in  restoring  to  every  one  the  results  of  his  work,  will  ut- 
terly uproot  all  parasitical  business.  So  mote  it  be ! 

THE  MARMOT. 

Inhabitant  of  the  high  mountains  of  the  Alps,  knife-grinder  of 
the  Savoyard.  Like  the  other  Sleepers,  the  marmot  goes  to  bed 
in  the  Fall,  to  wake  up  in  the  Spring.  It  is  the  emblem  of  the 
poor  mountaineer,  whom  misery  benumbs,  and  who  patiently  re- 
signs himself  to  work  for  the  recreation  of  the  idle. 

It  loses  its  hair  at  its  work — in  allusion  to  the  painful  labor  of 
the  chimney-sweep,  who  rubs  and  spoils  his  clothes  in  his  occupa- 
tion. The  marmot  has  taught  him  how  to  climb  between  the  two 
walls  of  rock  or  chimney,  and  it  exhales  an  unpleasant  smell,  which 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  soot. 

THE  DORMOUSE. 

France  possesses  three  varieties  of  dormice ; the  dormouse, 
properly  so  called,  the  lerot,  and  the  muscardin. 

Pretty  little  creatures,  with  lively  air,  and  tail  brushy  like  the 
squirrels,  the  dormice,  too  well  known  to  the  gardeners  of  Mon- 
treuil  Aux-Peches,  and  elsewhere,  devastate  orchards  and  espa- 
liers. Still  another  emblem  of  the  parasites  on  industry,  wLo  pass 
three  quarters  of  their  time  in  idleness,  and  prey  upon  the  work 
of  other  people.  The  dormouse  resembles  the  squirrel  by  his 
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mountebank  tricks  and  brushy  tail,  but  approaches  the  rat  by  hi» 
cannibal  morals. 

He  nests,  like  the  squirrel,  on  trees,  and  acquires  in  the  season 
of  fruits  a fatness  and  a certain  delicacy  of  flesh,  which  justify  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  Romans  held  it  as  game. 


APPENDIX. 


Allegorical  Stamp  Explained. 

The  vine’-wreatlied  cross  inclosed  in  the  triangle  and  radiating  circle. 

This  figure,  which  I have  devised  to  stamp  the  covers  of  all  my 
works,  presents  a radiant  circular  periphery,  in  general  allusion  to 
the  solar  disk,  and  the  life-giving  rays  of  its  universal  Providence, 
which  permeate  the  circumambient  spheres  of  phenomenal  nature 
in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  spiritual  forms  and  degrees 
of  its  incarnation. 

There  are  twelve  unequal  groups  of  rays  symbolic  of  the  twelve 
radical  passions  of  the  human  soul,  common  in  different  degrees 
to  the  whole  animal  world,  and  reflected  and  refracted  by  the 
vegetable  and  mineral,  as  I have  shown  in  Comparative  Psycho- 
logy,” and  “ Human  Trinity.” 

The  twelve  human  or  animal  rays  of  the  Sun,  corresponding  to 
these  passions,  are  necessarily  concrete  in  the  physical  or  sensible 
rays,  if  we  admit  that  an  effect  presupposes  a cause,  since  the  Sun 
could  not  impart  to  the  animate  beings  whose  germs  his  rays 
evolve  and  quicken  in  the  surface  soil  of  planets,  any  passional 
properties  not  pre-existing  in  the  Sun  and  his  rays,  at  least  in 
their  masculine  potency,  the  evolution  of  the  female  elements  of 
passion  being  reserved  to  the  planet  mothers. 

The  twelve  passional  rays  are  distinguished  into  seven  greater 
groups,  for  the  seven  spiritual  passions,  and  five  smaller  groups 
for  the  five  sensual  passions. 

The  engraving  does  not  follow  the  distribution  of  the  seven  ray 
groups  into  four  cardinal,  corresponding  to  the  social  affections — 
Ambition,  Friendship,  Love,  and  Familism,  and  three  intellectual 
or  distributive,  corresponding  to  the  Centrifugal  or  Cabalist,  the 
Centripetal  or  Composite,  and  the  Oscillating  or  Papillon. 
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The  broad  radiant  circle,  while  it  images  the  disk  of  the  Sun, 
symbolizes  his  universal  providence,  ubiquity,  and  eternity,  rela- 
tive to  our  planetary  system  of  which  He  is  the  pivot  or  central 
and  generative  principle.  The  circle  is  also  the  geometrical  type 
of  friendship,  all  the  parts  of  its  periphery  being  equidistant  from 
the  centre,  as  in  the  group  of  friends  or  persons  acting  exclusive- 
ly in  the  tone  of  friendship, — there  are  no  distinctions  of  grade, 
but  equality  reigns  in  all  their  distributions  of  use  and  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  ultimates  of  life,  which  coincide  with  the  periphery  of 
the  circle. 

Within  the  circle  is  placed  the  triangle,  symbol  of  the  second 
attribute  of  Deity,  Disiribidive  Justice.  It  is  formed  by  doubling 
the  square,  mechanical  measure  of  justice  and  truth,  and  figures 
the  Trinity,  or  three  distributive  passional  principles  of  nature 
and  humanity,  whence  the  harmonies  of  the  universe  and  of  so- 
cieties proceed.  This  Triangle  incloses  the  Cross,  wreathed  with 
a fruit-bearing  grape  vine.  The  Cross,  inscribed  with  the  initials 
of  Jesus,  symbolizes  the  crucifixion  of  private  interests  in  devotion 
to  the  principles  of  collective  charity  and  unity,  and  the  fate 
that  individual  truth  and  goodness  invokes  upon  its  head,  when 
it  appears  in  the  midst  of  false  and  evil  societies ; which  continues 
the  same  since  the  time  of  Christ  till  now. 

The  crucifixion  of  the  passions  is  the  general  lot  of  the  human 
race,  and  especially  of  its  laboring  masses,  and  its  honest  reform- 
ers, during  the  incoherent  periods  or  duration  of  the  upside- 
down  world,  based  on  egotism  and  selfishness,  on  the  isolated 
household,  and  smallest  possible  social  combination. 

But,  as  in  consequence  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  society,  as 
he  came  once  to  the  Jews  of  old;  as  the  result  of  the  scientific 
embodiment  of  those  principles  of  action  of  which  his  life  afforded 
so  luminous  an  example;  the  passion  of  Friendship  and  the  fruits 
of  friendly  communion,  of  which  the  grape  and  its  wine  are  the 
chief  types,  will  take  the  place  of  egotism  and  rule  in  the  har- 
monized world ; so  by  wreathing  the  cross  with  the  grape  vine, 
I express  the  fruit  or  ultimate  and  harmonic  purpose  and  result 
of  the  crucifixion,  the  justification  of  human  nature,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  happiness. 
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